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Editorial Note 


A note of apology is due to contributors and subscribers for the 
late appearance of BMGS VIII. Hitherto the Journal has been 
produced in co-operation with the Modern Greek Studies 
Association of America. For a variety of reasons, not yet formally 
communicated to your long-suffering Editor, the MGSA elected to 
withdraw their support in 1982 and to embark upon the publication 
of a Journal of their own. We wish them well in this venture 
but are sorry to lose their co-operation, without which it may 
indeed prove very difficult to continue the publication of BMGS 
in its present form. This volume has been produced, thanks to a 
rescue operation by its publishers, Basil Blackwell, for which we 
are most grateful. It has been co-edited, at various stages, by Peter 
Bien and Anthony Bryer. 


D. M. N. 


Rebetiko Tragoudias a 
Generic Term 


STATHIS GAUNTLETT 


The wretched underworld . . . does not fail to have its songs and these 
are — for Greece — the rebetika.! 


Rebetis doesn't mean underworld, nor is the rebetiko its song? 


Contradictory statements such as the above are characteristic of the 
controversy which has surrounded the song tradition loosely called 
‘rebetiko’, since it first became a cultural théme du jour in Greece in 
the late 1940s.? To judge from the latest substantial publication on 
the subject, an enlarged, second edition of Elias Petropoulos' 
Rebetika Tragoudia (Athens, 1979), thirty years of debate have 
settled very little by way of criteria for use of the term which 
forms the title of the book. Indeed, Petropoulos (ibid., p. 11) 
would have us believe that the decade of discussion following his 
first edition has achieved nothing worthwhile at all, thereby 
justifying his unwillingness at this stage to correct even the 
acknowledged mistakes in the prolegomena to the 1968 edition. 
Thus Petropoulos’ massive, lavishly illustrated second edition 
remains as deficient as the first in a basic working definition of 
its title, and in the absence of a clear indication of the criteria 
used in choosing texts for its patently hybrid anthology of 1,400 


1. G. Skouriotis, Eicaywyr otrjv koiwwviodoyixn éétacn tod Onpotixod vpayovóiob, 
KoivovioAoyiij "Epevva, Y (1957), 64. 

2. T. Schorelis & M. Economidis, "Evac Peuzéznç, I. Pofeprákngc (Athens, 1973), 
p. 3. 

3. Some of the earliest documents from the debate have been reprinted in G. 
Holst, Apópoc yiá tó Peunétikxo (Athens, 1977), pp. 139-55. 
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songs, one suspects that the convenient ‘scattered shot’ principle 
guided selection of more than just the pictorial illustrations for the 
book.* Nor is Petropoulos’ anthology unique among recent publica- 
tions on rebetika in its apparent inconsistency: T. Schorelis’ four- 
volume Rebetiki Anthologia (Athens, 1977—80) is also generically 
diverse,5 as is K. Chatzidoulis’ anthology of gramophone records 
Rebetiki Istoria 1925-55 $ 

This article will attempt, therefore, to identify and set in 
perspective some of the specific problems of definition of the term 
and demarcation of the genre. 


1. Disputed Aspects of the Genre 

Given the conflict which has been seen above to prevail in the 
basic question of definition of the social context of the rebetiko, 
it is not surprising to find discord among the critics on related 
issues such as the chronological termini of the tradition, its 
classification as folk song or popular song, and ultimately its 
cultural value. Indeed, a thorough survey of the pertinent literature 
reveals such variance of critical opinion as to cause one to question 
frequently whether commentators have in mind the same body of 
songs when writing of ‘rebetika’ or whether they are at cross 
purposes. 

A brief conspectus of critical opinion on the first three items of 
disagreement follows. As for the fourth item, the disputed cultural 
value of the genre, the following quotations’ provide sufficient 
insight into the nature and tone of the dialogue: 

4. Petropoulos claims to have chosen from thousands of peynétixa, Guupvéica, 
Aaixd, veoóruotiká, 7 ğa anpocdidpiota tpayoúóta and appears satisfied that his 
anthology contains gé xatáAAgAec óóocic ta mó Guopya Kai tá nió yapaktnpictiká 
peunétika (ibid., p. 45). In addition to popular songs, the anthology contains 
metrical correspondence, metrical funeral eulogies, political anthems, and marching 
songs. 

5. T. Schorelis, Peunétixy “AvOodoyia, 4 vols. (Athens, 1977-80). This anthology 
is structured around individual exponents and composers without generic distinc- 
tions; thus a rural brigand-song is to be found among Roukounas’ compositions 
(ibid., IH, p. 233). 

6. Pepnétixn ‘Iotopia, 1925-55 (EMIAL 2J048-70364/5/6 & 70378/79/80), six 
L.P. records of various types of popular song, re-recorded from early 78 r.p.m. discs. 

7. The sources of the quotations are as follows: A. Paridis in L. Zenakos, 
"Eva peunétixo and nAaotikó, Tayvópónuoc, 835 (10 April 1970), 54. Y. Tsarouchis 
in E. Petropoulos, op. cit., 2nd ed., p. 259. V. Papadimitriou, Tó peunétixo 


kai oi onyeptvoi Oiacdtec tov, "EAzó0epa Tpáuuata, 1—2 (1949), 48. E. Petropoulos, 
op. cit., 2nd ed., p. 32. 
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Of course it isn’t Greek music ... Nor can it be classified within the 
body of modern Greek culture, because it’s essentially a product of 
decadence . . . and therefore has nothing in common with culture. 

(A. Paridis) 


That great rebetiko lineage . . . is the only proof that we have a culture. 
(Y. Tsarouchis) 


The real rebetiko with its immoral content. 
(V. Papadimitriou) 


Rebetika are very moral, utterly pure songs. 
(E. Petropoulos) 


The cultural value and metaphysical status of the rebetiko are 
not issues to which this article will address itself. 
i. Social Context. The spectrum of critical opinion has at one 
extreme the view that the true rebetiko is the exclusive vehicle of 
expression of the Greek urban criminal underworld and the social 
class found immediately next to its periphery? and at the other 
extreme, a categorical denial of this, and minimal acknowledge- 
ment of the low-life aspects of the genre and its tradition? The 
middle regions of the spectrum are occupied by those prepared to 
recognize not only significant degrees of criminal involvement in 
the early stages of the tradition,!? but also varying amounts of the 
later commercial development of the tradition.!! At least one 
critic is prepared to admit to the genre the ‘popular’ compositions 


8. V. Papadimitriou, op. cit, p. 49; M. Theodorakis, [id trv ‘EdAnvixy 
Movoixy, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1974), p. 165; G. Skouriotis, op. cit., p. 64; A. Xenos 
in G. Holst, op. cit., p. 142 and in M. Theodorakis, op. cit., p. 216; L. Zenakos, 
op. cit., p. 56; V. Kapetanakis, Tó Aečikó tüc Ifiítoac, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1962), 
p. 122. 

9. T. Schorelis & M. Economidis, op. cit., p. 3 and "Evac Peunétgc, K. Poókovvag 
(Athens, 1974), pp. 6-7; M. Hatzidakis, ‘Epunveia xaí O0£og tod Aaikob 
tpayovóioD, 'EAAgvucij Anpuovpyía, HI (1949), 460-1; D. Christianopoulos, Jotopixy 
kaí AicOntuci Aiauópoooy tod Peunétikoo Tpayovóio0 (Thessaloniki, 1961), p. 2. 

10. E. Petropoulos in K. Butterworth & S. Schneider, Rebetika, Songs from 
the old Greek Underworld (Athens, 1975), p. 11; E. Zakhos, Poésie Populaire des 
Grecs (Paris, 1966), p. 54; E. Macheras, Tó peunétiko Kai tó obyypovo Aatkó 
tpayove!, Kaivovpia "Enoyrí (Summer 1964), 40; Y. Papaioannou, 'H povomry tv 
peunétikov: avavéwon Ñ éniatpogrj atic nnyés; Xpovikó '73 (1973), 282, 291, 293; 
G. Holst, op. cit., p. 33; S. Damianakos, KoivovioAoyía tod Peunétixov (Athens, 
1976), pp. 48, 136-8. 

11. The amount of commercial development placed within the scope of the 
term rebetiko by each of the critics can be ascertained from footnotes 16 & 17 below. 
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of classical-trained composers like Theodorakis and Hatzidakis, ‘? 
whilst others specifically exclude them.!3 

ii. Chronology. Here disagreement centres on both the date of 
origin of the tradition (placed variously between the middle’* and 
end? of the nineteenth century) and that of its demise (some critics 
arguing that the genre had been bastardised into extinction by 
c. 1952,15 others ascribing life to it thereafter,!" even up to the 
present day!?). 

iii. Folkloric status. Commentators are divided into those who 
classify rebetiko as urban folk-song (áotixó óguotikó zpayoúóD, ? 
those who claim it to be popular song (Aaixó tpayovdi) bereft 
of oral tradition,?? those who deem it ‘the urban heir’ of folk song?! 


12. Y. Papaioannou, op. cit., p. 292. 

13. E. Petropoulos. Tó é£AAgvixó tpayotdi elvai tpa oé Kady éédién;, 
"EÀcó0epog Aaóg (Oecaahovixnc), (4 October 1961); L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 55; 
T. Vournas. Tó aóyypovo Aalkó vpayoóó, '"Eniüeópgon Téxvnc, 76 (1961), 277; 
E. Macheras. op. cit, p. 95; F. Anoyianakis. lá tó peunétixo tpayovdt, 
*’EniOewpnon Téxvys, 79 (1961), 13; G. Holst, op. cit., p. 70. 

14. T. Vournas, op. cit., p. 283; E. Petropoulos in K. Butterworth & S. Schneider, 
op. cit, p. 11; P. & V. Kounadis, Kataywyy kaí émiópáctig tod peynétixov 
tpayovóioU — sicaywyikn pedétn, Tetpadio, 5 (October 1974), 17. In the last article 
the origins of the *mainland-Greek school of the rebetiko' are set at c. 1850, whilst 
the *Asia Minor school' is claimed to have much earlier origins. 

15. E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia ist ed. (Athens, 1968), p. 11; L. Zenakos, 
op. cit., p. 56; M. Dragoumis in K. Butterworth & S. Schneider, op. cit., p. 17; 
G. Holst, op. cit., p. 23; S. Damianakos, op. cit., pp. 13, 53. 

16. M. Theodorakis, op. cit., p. 45; G. Skouriotis, op. cit., p. 64; E. Petropoulos, 
Rebetika Tragoudia \st ed., pp. 33, 94; L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 56; S. Damianakos, 
op. cit., pp. 138, 219, 237-43. 

17. D. Christianopoulos, op. cit., p. 4; M. Avyeris in M. Theodorakis, op. cit., 
p. 210; T. Vournas, op. cit., p. 285; F. Anoyianakis, op. cit., p. 13; E. Macheras, 
op. cit., p. 95 note 2; G. Spyridakis in L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 54; Y. Papaioannou, 
op. cit., p. 291 et passim; G. Holst, op. cit., p. 71. 

18. In the course of field-work in 1971—2 I ascertained that exponents of rebetiko 
readily agree that the genre has been corrupted, but insist that their own recent 
compositions are pure rebetika. Cf. T. Schorelis & M. Economidis, K. Roukounas, 
p. 46. 

19. G. Skouriotis, op. cit., p. 64; M. Dragoumis, Tá elóg, oi uoppéc Kai tó 
Čpoç tio Ónuotixüc paç povoixfic, Xpovikó '73 (1973), 267; T. Vournas, op. cit., 
p. 283. The last critic claims that the rebetiko originally functioned like folk song, 
without specifically classifying it as such; this is also the practice of M. Avyeris 
(in M. Theodorakis, op. cit., p. 210), T. Schorelis & M. Economidis (K. Roukounas, 
p. 3), G. Holst (op. cit., p. 23) and S. Damianakos, (op. cit., pp. 50, 64). 

20. F. Anoyianakis, op. cit., p. 13; G. Megas in L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 54; 
Y. Papaioannou, op. cit., p. 283. 

21. E. Zakhos, op. cit., p. 56; K. Friar, Modern Greek Poetry (New York, 
1973), pp. 9-10; F. Mestheneos in G. Mouflouzelis, “Otay ñ Ańyovoa Elva: Makpá 
(Athens, 1979), p. 202. 
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and those who, like A. Lavras, would deny the genre any such 
title: 


Those decadents in our capital who corrupt and ruin everything, have 
recently perpetrated another foul deed: they are to be heard saying that 
rebetika are laika22 


There is some correlation between the positions taken by 
individual critics on the three issues. For example, those taking 
a restrictive view of the social context of the genre, tend to 
advocate the earlier datings of the end of the tradition. It is also 
noticeable that those seeking to promote narrower definitions of 
rebetiko, use, under all three headings, various epithets of age and 
quality to reinforce their perceptions of generic purity (‘real’, 
‘genuine’, ‘classic’, ‘old’, ‘orthodox’?) and to revile the bogus 
Cpseudorebetiko', ‘aristocratic’, ‘stereotyped’, ‘rebeto-geneous’, 
‘cheap’, ‘commercial’*). 


2. Factors Conducive to Variance in Usage of the Term and 
Perception of the Genre 


One methodological feature common to most, if not all of the 
commentary surveyed above, is the practice of embarking on the 
analysis of the genre with a preconceived definition of the term 
rebetiko tragoudi. Definitions are frequently founded on the alleged 
etymology: rebetis < *rebet (Turkish) meaning ‘outlaw’. As we 
shall see, the etymology is in reality an unresolved issue, and 
usage of the word is ambiguous. Moreover, this is but one of 
several linguistic, social and historical factors which affect usage 
of the term and perception of the genre, and undermine the 


22. A. Lavras, Tá uovoiká ópyava tob Aaod uac, 'EAAgvikr Anyovpyia, V (1950), 
213. Cf. A. Xenos in M. Theodorakis, op. cit., p. 216. 

23. ‘Real’: V. Papadimitriou, op. cit., pp. 48-9. ‘Genuine’: E. Petropoulos, 
Rebetika Tragoudia \st ed., p. 25; L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 53. ‘Classic’: A. Xenos 
in M. Theodorakis, op. cit., p. 216. ‘Old’: M. Theodorakis, ibid., p. 165. ‘Orthodox’: 
Y. Papaioannou, op. cit., pp. 291-3. 

24. 'Pseudorebetiko': K. Tachtsis in E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia 2nd ed., 
p. 259. ‘Aristocratic’: L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 53. 'Stereotyped': V. Papadimitriou, 
op. cit, p. 48. 'Rebeto-geneous': E. Petropoulos, Oi Mfftpeg tod Pepnétixov 
TpayovóioD (cover-notes for the L.P. gramophone record: M. Plessas & G. 
Kalamariotis, Tá Méptixa (Polydor 242.1053). ‘Cheap’, ‘commercial’: Y. 
Papaioannou, op. cit., pp. 291-3. 
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definitions which the critics adopt. The following six factors are of 
particular significance (the first three are primarily problems of 
nomenclature; the latter three concern the tradition and its social 
context): 
i. Rebetika was neither the first nor the only name applied to the 
songs in question. Indeed, it was recently claimed that the term 
rebetika tragoudia was not authoritatively established for the genre 
until 1968 when Petropoulos’ book by that title first appeared 2? 
I have already alleged that neither edition of this book has done 
anything to alleviate problems of nomenclature, but would agree 
that its spectacular first publication (which led to the author's 
trial and imprisonment) can only have increased awareness of 
the term. 

Of the other names for the songs,”° not all are of commensurate 


25. D. Christianopoulos, 45uocicóuata yid tá peunétixa (1947-68), Atayeviog, 
2 (1979), 206. E 

26. Attestations for all the terms mentioned in this paragraph follow. Mangika: 
see T óņoca ¿av in E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia 1st ed., p. 161; K. Sofoulis, 
Fpáyupuaza, `Emi0ecoprlon Téxvnç, 20 (Aug. 1956), 153; L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 55. 
Mortika: T. Schorelis & M. Economidis, G. Rovertakis, p. 11. The term is also 
applied to the song Lav uayvrituc ué tpaBac in ms. 88 of the E. Petropoulos Archive, 
Gennadius Library, Athens. Seretika: V. Kapetanakis, op. cit., p. 131; M. Karagatsis, 
"H Meyá2n "Effóouáóa tod IIpeCáky , Tó MeyáAo Lovagdpi, 3rd ed. (Athens, n.d.), 
p. 191; R. Apostolidis, 7Iopauíóa 67 (Athens, 1950), p. 41. Tsachpinika: This term 
is applied to the song '4uáv, Katepiva pov (see E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia 
Ist ed., p. 384) in pamphlet 1395 of the E. Petropoulos Archive, Gennadius Library, 
Athens. On the connotations of the term, see. L. Ronzevalle, Les Emprunts Turcs 
dans le Grec Vulgaire de Roumélie et spécialement d' Adrianople (Paris, 1912), 
p. 72: *t&axnyvi = gamin, polisson, debauché’. Karipika: K. Varnalis, “H 'AAn6ivij 
'AnoAoyía tob ZX«kpátg (1931), Iečóç Adyoc (Athens, 1974), p. 57. On the 
connotations of the noun karipis, see E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia lst ed., 
p. 101. Viamika: V. Papadimitriou, op. cit., p. 50. Koutsavakika: A. Papadiamantis, 
“O yeitovac ué tó Aayodto (1900), “Anavta IHanaótauávig ed. G. Valetas, III (Athens, 
1971), p. 543. Mourmourika: This term is strongly favoured by E. Petropoulos in 
the second edition of Rebetika Tragoudia, especially in describing prison songs of 
the oral tradition. The adjective is clearly derived from the noun mourmouris 
(= pallikaras according to V. Kapetanakis, op. cit, p. 83 and K. Dagitsis, 
Tó Aecixé tig Aaikri; (Athens, 1967), p. 95), and possibly also the synonymous 
Smyrnaic word mourmourismenos (see Ch. Solomonidis, Zuvpvaiká Inperdpata 
(Athens, 1966), p. 125). It is applied to a type of song in the verses of the song 
Elpa: Ceiunek Arc (E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia 2nd ed. p. 205). Hasiklidika: 
M. Karagatsis, op. cit., p. 191; M. Vamvakaris, Abtofiioypagía ed. A. Kail (Athens, 
1973), pp. 208-9. T9; pvdaxic: P. Pikros, Oi Gyapties toð nannobd, Xapéva 
Kopyia (Athens, 1922), p. 88; T. Schorelis & M. Economidis, G. Rovertakis, p. 11. 
"Apeiutáviog: I. Kondylakis, Oi "404101 tv "A0nvóv (1894), (Athens, 1964), p. 155. 
“Ay-Bayixa: P. Pikros, ‘Ai éAAnvixai qoAakat, "EAcó0epoc Tónoc CAOnv@v), (17 
April 1926). 
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scope with rebetika: mangika, mortika, seretika, tsachpinika and 
karipika seem to be roughly synonymous with rebetika; the terms 
vlamika, koutsavakika, and mourmourika appear to be historically 
and geographically limited, the first two to Athens and Piraeus of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century whilst the last has 
associations with pre-1922 Smyrna; hasiklidika and tf; qvAaxfjc 
denote thematic or functional subcategories; ópeiuáviog and 
&y-Báyika are clearly outsiders’ terms, the former erudite and the 
latter condescending. Condescension and even malice have also been 
detected in the use of rebetiko.?’ 

The earliest known application of the term rebetiko to song 
occurs on the labels of gramophone records pressed in America 
and England during the second and third decades of this century. 
The epithet appears in parentheses after the title of the song, a 
position normally reserved for the designation of the dance 
cadence — indeed, it sometimes accompanies the name of the 
dance.?? An indication of the intended connotations of the term in 
at least one case, is its translation into English (on both sides of 
the fourth record listed at footnote 28) as ‘Greek bum song’. 
However, elsewhere (on the first of the records listed at footnote 
28) it is translated simply as ‘Greek popular song’. It may be that 
this early commercial use of ‘rebetiko’ imposed the appellation 
‘from above’ on popular usage. Conversely, commercial use may 
be reasonably argued to presuppose widespread popular recogni- 
tion, at least. Whichever came first, it is certain that even early 
commercial usage was not consistent. The songs which it designated 


27. S. Perpiniadis in K. Chatzidoulis, Peynétixn ‘Iotopia, I (Athens, n.d.), p. 24. 
28. Thus: ‘Toupvevé (Peunétikog) Xopoóía A. KafBadia — Columbia (England) 
11656: 20569. 
*doviág 0á yivo» (Peunétixoc) M. Hanayxixa — Columbia (England) 11815. 
*Nroópov-Ntoópov' (Pzunétixo) M. Ilanaykíca — Columbia (U.S.A.) 56113F: 
205929. 
‘Todt’ oi unátoo nod 'pÜav tópa' ‘Peynétixocg Celunéxixog) T. "Ioavviógc, M. 
Kapaninépng (unoutoóki) — Columbia (U.S.A.) 56137F: 206147. 
“O yiatpóç’ (Peunéciko) I. KatGapóç + kiápa — His Master's Voice/ Victor (U.S.A.) 
7-68980B. 
The labels of the third and fourth gramophone-records listed are endorsed ‘Made 
and patented 1913’, and yet the fourth is further inscribed with the phrase ‘Electric 
Process' which indicates a terminus post quem of 1925 for its recording. The matrix 
and catalogue numbers of the remainder and the identity of the performing artists 
in some instances, lead me to believe that all the records listed above date from 
the third decade of this century. 
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have very little in common thematically, stylistically or musically.?? 
The epithet appears to have been no more scrupulously applied 
than the geographical qualifications (Epirote tsamikos, Smyrnaic 
ballos, etc.) and qualitative designations (Ceiunéxixoc depBioiKos, 
cuptóg vrepnevtépikoc, cepfikáki GAavidpiko, yaoáriko uáykiko, 
etc.) also commonly found on record labels and in record 
catalogues.?? 

Later commercial usage of ‘rebetiko’ has continued to reflect and 
determine market preferences, but it has periodically been affected 
by censorship regulations. Thus the term disappeared from 
Columbia record catalogues under Metaxas,?! but has featured 
prominently in all forms of promotion since the recent revival of 
popular interest in earlier forms of the genre.?? 

It can be concluded that the vagaries of commercial usage have 

contributed to the confusion which prevails in popular usage of 
the term and perception of the genre, as well as reflecting it. 
ii. Further reflecting and reinforcing what some critics see as the 
semantic devaluation of the term rebetiko tragoudi in common 
usage, the noun rebetis, which sometimes denotes the protagonist 
of a song, commonly displays an ambivalence comparable to that 
of the noun mangas. 


29. The fourth gramophone-record listed at footnote 28 bears a song which could 
be classified as traditional underworld-song performed in the relatively primitive 
‘Piraeus style’. The remainder preserve erotic songs (of which the third and fifth 
are traditional) performed in a variety of styles and voices, ranging from the 
uncultivated ‘Piraeus voice’ (the fifth) to a café-chantant soprano (the second and 
third) and an italianate serenade-choir (the first). 

30. Listed under the heading Anuc0ón Tpayovdia in His Master's Voice Catalogue 
of Greek Records for 1935 (Athens, 1935). 

31. Compare the Columbia Catalogue of Greek Records for 1936 (Athens, 1936) 
with that for 1940. 

32. Titles of recently issued gramophone-records illustrate this: e.g. "The genuine 
rebetika of Roza Eskenazi' (Vergis 45-1171); ‘The good old rebetiko of Kyriazis' 
(Zodiac); ‘A. Kaldaras — for rebetes and friends’ (Minos). 

33. ‘Because "'rebetis" and “rebetiko” are the sort of word that you can very 
easily interpret in any way you like. And when I say “in any way you like", I 
mean, of course, in a bad way . . .'. (S. Perpiniadis in K. Chatzidoulis, op. cit., 
p. 24). On the semantic duplicity of ‘udyxac’ see D. Dimitrakos, Méya AeCixóv 
"OÀnc tig “Eddnvixiis TAQoonç, IX (Athens, 1964), p. 4426; W. Crighton, Méya 
"EAAgvoayyAikóv. Ac£ticóv (Athens, n.d.), p. 910; V. Kapetanakis, op. cit., p. 72; 
K. Dagitsis, op. cit., p. 89; E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia lst ed., p. 102; 
A. Koltsidas, Aečıkó tf; Mdtoacg (Thessaloniki, 1978), p. 126; E. Zakhos, 
Aečıkó tfj; Iiátoac (Athens, 1981), p. 300. 
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Lexicographers define rebetis as an ‘idler’, ‘vagabond’, ‘rogue’,** 
and this is also the tenor of some of the literary usage of the 
term,?* but not all. The tone of Theotokas’ comparison of 
Makriyannis with 'some of those rebetides, rebel kings of 
Shakespeare's historical dramas' is not disparaging, nor is that of 
Tachtsis’ confession: ‘the sacrilegious among us used to dance, but 
they weren't, nor could they be genuine rebetes'.?? The ultimate 
example of the non-defamatory literary use of the term appears 
at the end of the short-story by Vasilis Vasilikos Oi peunéteç 
([Athens, 1977] p. 47), where two superannuated exponents of 
rebetiko, unsuccessfully recalled to public performance, commence 
their ‘preparation for the feast of the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
of the greatest rebetis of all time’. 

The earliest literary attestation I have for ‘rebetis’ (in fact ‘rebeta’, 
the feminine form) dates from 1925.?" It is remarkable that Realist 
prose-writers of the late nineteenth century who purported to 
represent their contemporary urban low-life with photographic 
accuracy in their work (Spandonis, Kondylakis, K. Pasayiannis, 
Papadiamantis?5) did not include 'rebetis in the fairly exhaustive 
range of analogous nouns which they used to denote their fictional 
characters (mangas, mortis, alanis, vlamis, adamis, koutsavos, bravos, 
traboukos, dais, asikis, hasiklis, etc.). Granted the perils of arguing 
from silence, this might be taken as further circumstantial evidence 
of the relatively recent introduction of the term into mainland 
Greece. It should also be noted in this context that the terms 
rebetis and rebetiko do not appear in the songs designated rebetika 
until c. 1935. 


34. D. Dimitrakos, op. cit, XII, p. 6401; W. Crighton, op. cit, p. 1337; 
V. Kapetanakis, op. cit, p. 121; K. Dagitsis, op. cit, p. 118; E. Petropoulos, 
Rebetika Tragoudia \st ed., pp. 14, 106; A. Koltsidas, op. cit., p. 175; E. Zakhos, 
op. cit., p. 426. 

35. A. Terzakis, “H Meveéedévia HoAmeía (1937), 6th ed. (Athens, n.d.), p. 139; 
G. Seferis, Xeipóypago Len. '4l (Athens, 1972), p. 19; N. Kazantzakis, 'O Xpiotóc 
Eavactavpovetat (1954) (Athens, n.d.), p. 305. 

36. G. Theotokas, 'O Xtpatgyóc Makpvyiávvgc, Néa ‘Eotia, XXX (1941), 714. 
K. Tachtsis, O oxAgpóg ’Anpidng tod '45, 'H Tiayıá pov ñ "AOüva Kai “Adda 
Keiveva (Athens, 1979), p. 49. 

37. P. Pikros, MzaAávta oto geyyápi, Xáv 0á l'ivovue “AvOpwnoi (Athens, 1925), 
pp. 98-9. 

38. N. Spandonis, ‘H 'A0rjva yas (Athens, 1893); I. Kondylakis, Oi "404101 tv 
"A0gvàv (Athens, 1894); K. Pasayiannis, Mooxiés (Athens, 1898); A. Papadiamantis, 
"A0nvaiká Aiyrjuaxa in “Anavta Hanaóiauáven ed. G. Valetas, III (Athens, 1972). 
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Examples of the complimentary use of ‘rebetis’ are commonly 
found in sources related to the songs, such as the autobiographies 
of Rovertakis and Roukounas, whose titles apply the word to these 


exponents.?? Similarly, Markos Vamvakaris is reported to have laid 


claim to the coveted title of ‘the world's greatest rebetis' 4? 


In the songs themselves^! the noun typically denotes the heroic 
figure of the bon vivant who, disdaining conventional thrift and 
seeking solace for the harsh realities of life, turns to hashish 
(in pre-war compositions): 


(D ...6'a0tó tó yebtiko vcovviá peunécgg Oá neOávo. 
Oá npotijijoo 0ávato, to uabpo óév t’ agiva, 
ki Onov bá Bpiaxw àpyiAé tý tCobpa pov Oá nívco. 


or more prestigious intoxicants (in post-war compositions): 


(2 Mé cayunáviec kaí 'Mapkó* 
tov Ka0e novo oßývæœ Kai ¿eyvó. 
*EBífña, peunécec, éBiBa, naidid, 


39. T. Schorelis & M. Economidis, “Evag Peunétys, T. PoBeptaxys (Athens, 1973) 
and “Evaç Peunétgc, K. Poókovvac (Athens, 1974). Cf. M. Gavriel in T. Schorelis, 
Rebetiki Anthologia I, p. 249: *'' Rebetis" and “bad man" are two different things’ 
and G. Mouflouzelis, op. cit., p. 202: ‘A rebetis is a good man — a bit wicked 
to himself'. 

40. A. Theophilou, cover notes for the L.P. record "Agiépwpa cotó Mápko (Minos 
ST MSM 148). 

41. The sources of the numbered examples in this article are as follows: (1) T. 
Schorelis, Rebetiki Anthologia, I, p. 244. (2) Ibid., II, p. 85. (3) Ibid., I, p. 228. 
(4) E. Gauntlett, To Rebetiko Tragoudi (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of 
Oxford, 1978), p. 476 (C104). (5) E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia, lst ed., 
p. 186. (6) Ibid., p. 162. (7) Ibid., p. 242. (8) T. Schorelis, op. cit., I, p. 267. 
(9) Ibid., H, p. 356. (10) E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia, 2nd ed., p. 197. 
(11) N. Tommaseo, Canti Popolari Toscani, Corsi, Illirici, Greci, IV (Venice, 1842). 
(12) P. Aravantinos, ZuAAoytf 4npotikóv ' Aauátcv 'Hrcípou (Athens, 1880), p. 370. 
(13) M. Triandafyllidis, '"EAAzgvikécz cvvOnuatiké; yAdooes, “Anavta, H (Thessaloniki, 
1963), p. 307. (14) E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia, 2nd ed., p. 133. (15) T. 
Schorelis, op. cit., I, p. 121. (16) E. Petropoulos, op. cit., 2nd ed., p. 17. (17) T. 
Schorelis, op. cit., IL p. 53. (18) E. Petropoulos, op. cit, 2nd ed., p. 170. 
(19) M. Vamvakaris, op. cit., p. 141. (20) T. Schorelis, op. cit., III, p. 53. (21) Ibid., 
I, p. 213. Q2) L. Ritsiardi-Sylviou, 'Xacíz' (Taykó), M. Thomakos & Chr. 
Efthimiadou, Columbia DG 6014 (78 r.p.m. gramophone record) (23) K. 
Chatzidoulis, BacíAg; Tatcadvng — ‘H Zar tov kaí tó "Epyo tov (Athens, 1979), 
p. 218. (24) T. Schorelis, op. cit., II, p. 88. (25) E. Petropoulos, op. cit., 2nd ed., 
p. 196. (26) Y. Kalamariotis & M. Plessas, ‘Tijv natýoaųe from the L.P. record 
Ta Móptika, Polydor 242, 1053, side A, track 2. 
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Lés oth peunérikm toútų Bpadid. 
Tlaiée, pnovlobK1 pov, Ki 6x1 moAA4, 
diya xpóvia Kai Kadd. 


Normally, ‘rebetes’ (plural) denotes a fraternity of sensitive, genial 
individuals who are uninterested in gain and social status: 


(3) “Odor oi peunétec tod vrovvid éuéva p ayanobve, 
uóAic Oá p avtikpboovve Ovoía Od yevoive. 
*"Ey@® otoxyóc yevvnOnka, tóv kóouo £o yopíaci, 
LÉS’ an tá qUAAa tfj; kapóiüg yo "yc uaptupríaet. 


(4) “Eta anéye vá nepáccig wid peunétixn fpaóiá, 
&Aa kt oi peunétec Éyovv, páva uov, xpvon kapóiá. 


But in a couple of recent compositions, the conventional 
disapproval of such activities and attitudes is apparent: 


(5) M éva tov peunétm Kai unatipn 
ota aiyoupa Oá néceiG otdv ykpeuo. 


For the most part, however, outsiders’ values do not affect usage 
of the term in the songs. ‘Rebetis’ contrasts in this respect with 
*àArtgc , which is disparaging even in self-description: 


(6) lá d&g ado ué kavávtgoec ki eluat adv tóv üAmum. 


As used in the songs, ‘rebetis’ is clearly more akin in meaning 
to the noun mangas, the term most widely used to denote heroic 
figures in rebetika. The attributes of the mangas, as portrayed in 
the songs, are resourcefulness: 


(7) “Evaç uáykac até Botavikó 
mi Kal gi Enylétat ató Agntó. 


refined taste in music: 


(8) "Ey uáykaç gaivópovva vá yívco and pikpdaxt, 
katáAafa vá &onva xi ÉuaÜa unovlovKax. 
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and honourable conduct: 
(9) Múáykaç 04 nei piidtipos. 


Like ‘rebetis’, ‘mangas’ is applied to hashish smokers and tavern 
revellers, but in the latter context, a distinction is occasionally 
drawn between the fashionable, salon version and the real 
'salt-water' mangas: 


(10) Mmnmopei vá Ceic ot6 KoAováxki, 
vá Aaytapüc tó unovCovkKGK1, 
&loai Qpobto toD Kaipod, 
ó u&ykac tob yAvKob vepob. 
" Anó tó aoviyk Kai tó počákı 
TO yópicec OTO GCelunzKüki 
Kai KÁVEIÇ OTAXTN TOV VTODVIE 
yid uá payKitiKn nevviá. 


This type of devotee of rebetika is also known as Gpyovtopeunétyc.*” 

The obvious explanation of the overall semantic ambivalence of 
terms such as rebetis and mangas has been provided by the 
sociologist S. Damianakos (op. cit., p. 144 note 1) who observes 
that their meaning depends not only on the person designated, but 
also on the epoch and the social class of the designator. He 
further postulates a gradual semantic expansion of ‘rebetis’ in 
parallel with the assimilation of the sub-proletariat into indus- 
trialised capitalist society, to cover the Lumpenproletariat and the 
class of ‘former proletarians’, and claims that the semantic 
duplicity of the terms is typical of the ambivalent attitudes and 
values of these classes (ibid, pp. 53 note 1, and 144-9). 

Leaving aside the abstract sociological projections which follow 
the explanation, I would concur with Damianakos' basic point that 
the intended connotations of words like rebetis and mangas are 
relative to their user and in particular to whether or not he belongs 
to or identifies with the group of individuals thus designated. 
It needs to be stressed, however, that the designator's motives are 
also significant; for as verses quoted above illustrate, the commer- 
cially inspired desire to pander to a high-class vogue for rebetika 
has associated 'rebetis' with a taste for champagne (example (2)), 

42. Cf. "Apyovropsunétioca in E. Gauntlett, op. cit., p. 466 (C79). 
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whilst elsewhere the incongruity of such associations has been 
lampooned (example (10)). 

Several commentators have sought to resolve the ambiguity of 
‘rebetis’ and its derivatives by recourse to its etymology. It has 
already been reported that the favoured derivation from a Turkish 
word meaning ‘outlaw’ remains undocumented and possibly 
unfounded. * Rebet is not current in modern Turkish and is not 
attested as such in the standard sources for earlier stages of the 
language. The fonn rebet does occur in a number of other 
Mediterranean and Middle-Eastern languages with a variety of 
meanings, all clearly unrelated to the modern Greek word.*? It 
also appears in Greek as an unassimilated foreign word denoting 
a type of beverage, subject to import duty (tó ómaíouav tod 
pepnét), in the fourteenth century Cypriot Assizes.^* 

Professor V. L. Menage of S.O.A.S., University of London, has 
suggested to. me the possibility of derivation from the Turkish 
noun harabati which has the congruent meaning of ‘a dissolute 
vagabond, especially a confirmed drunkard’? and which has also 
passed into Serbocroat as arabatija (‘drunkard’) and rabatan 
(‘ruinous’, ‘old’).4® The congruence of meaning, the identity of the 
consonants r.b.t., and the evidence in the Serbocroatian derivatives 
of the vulgarity of the word, certainly encourage one to postulate 
this origin for ‘rebetis’. The suppression of the initial ha is well 
precedented in Turkish loans to other languages (cf. Serbocroatian 
rabatan above), but Professor Menage expressed serious reservations 
concerning the plausibility of the vowel change from long a to e, 
which normally characterizes loans in the reverse direction.*" The 


43. E. W. Lang, Arabic-English Lexicon (Edinburgh, 1867): rebet = ‘to a rear a 
child’. T. Maretic, Ajecnik Hvratskoga ili Srpskoga Jezika XIII (Zagreb, n.d.): 
rebet (found in Glagolic Missal) = ‘dorsum’. Tanfani, Trinchera, et al., Vocabulario 
della Lingua Epirotica-Italiana (Rome, 1875): rebet= haughty or sullen facial 
expression. S. E. Mann, An Historical Albanian-English Dictionary (London, 1948): 
rebet = ‘terrible, awful, sudden, drastic, violent’. T. Wahby & C. J. Richards, 
A Kurdish-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1966): rebet = ‘a screened stand (shooting)’. 

44. *Aoila: tod  Bacilzíou tv "lepocoAóucv Kai Kónpou (§ 297), Bibliotheca 
Graeca Medii Aevi, ed. K. Sathas, VI (Paris, 1877), pp. 241, 492. Cf. DuCange, 
Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Graecatis (Lyons, 1688), p. 1289. 

45. J. Redhouse, A Turkish and English Dictionary (Constantinople, 1921), p. 835. 

46. A. Skaljic, Turcizmi u Srpskohrvatskom Jeziku (Sarajevo, 1965). 

47. Sandık > cevtovx: is an isolated example of the change from Turkish a to 
Greek £ if one discounts the possibility of direct derivation from cevdovKn/ 
cevdovKiov. A. Maidhof ('Rückwanderer aus den islamitischen Sprachen in 
Neugriechischen (Smyrna und Umgebung), Glotta, X (1920), 17f) claims that the 
Modern Greek word is derived from the Turkish and, ultimately, Arabic or Persian. 
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existence of the word yapazi (‘destruction’) evidently derived from 
the same root, in the Greek dialect of Afshar-koi,*® militates further 
against the hypothesis. 

Tasos Vournas claims that the word rebet meaning ‘rebel’ 
originated among the Moslems of Kosovo in Serbia, but adduces 
nothing more substantial in support of this than a further un- 
documented claim of the existence of a Turkish expression rebet 
asker^? Another unproven theory is that of N. P. Andriotis who 
links the word with the Slavonic rebenok, pl. rebiata (= palikari),°° 
whilst the most imaginative must surely be that of E. Zakhos 
(Lexiko tis Piatsas, p. 426) who seeks to establish derivation from 
the Persian ‘rubaiya?’ on the strength of the quatrain form common 
to the strophes of both Omar Khayyam and many rebetika. 

Tracing the root peuB in the Greek language, one finds many 
forms derived from the ancient verb péufco / péufoyuai (‘turn’, 
‘roam’, ‘rove’, ‘roll about’) which have connotations of vagrancy 
and idleness: peufieóco, péunopal, péunw, peuflóc, peufác, peunitdc.*! 
Analogies for péunw / péunoyat > peunétng can be found in 
&youai | ebyérgc and ógeíAo / ógeiAÉtgc, but the plausibility of this 
derivation is undermined by the discrepancy between the accentua- 


48. R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916), p. 673. 
Both Aarabati and yapámi are derived from the Arabic kharab (pl. kharabat) = 
‘ruins’. 

49. T. Vournas, op. cit, p. 282. The closest I have come to finding an 
attestation for rebet asker is ‘pébiAov aéKép’ (< péuneños) in E. Bogas, Tá l'Acoaciká 
[dH pata tig `Hneipou, I (Ioannina, 1964), p. 325. 

50. N. P. Andriotis, '"ErouoAoyikó Accikó tijg Kouñç Neoeddnvixiic, 2nd ed. 
(Thessaloniki, 1967), p. 308. Cf. A. Koltsidas, op. cit., p. 175. 

51. Peufieóco = ‘wander’, A Patristic Greek Lexicon ed. G. W. H. Lampe (Oxford, 
1968), p. 1215; ‘to go about’, E. A. Sophocles, A Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods 146 B.C.—1100 A.D. (New York, 1887), p. 968; ‘circumdo, vagor, 
fluctuo', Thesaurus Graeciae Linguae ed. H. Stephanus (Paris, 1842-7), p. 2359. 
Péunopai = 1. roam about 2. enjoy 3. boast, brag, D. Dimitrakos, op. cit., XII, 
p. 6401 — cf. Xanthoudidis glossary in V. Kornaros, 'Epctókpmoc, ed. S. 
Xanthoudidis (Heraklion, 1915), p. 628. Péunw/péunopai = be idle, laze, M. G. 
Michaelidis — Nouaros, Aecikóv tfj Kapna0iakfc Atadéxtov (Athens, 1972) — cf. 
N. Andriotis, Lexikon der Archaismen in Neugriechischen Dialekten (Vienna, 1974), 
p. 477 (item 5203), where the currency of this verb in the dialects of various Aegean 
islands and Thrace is noted (= 'unstet sein, unüberlegt handeln’), together with the 
variant forms péuxovyai (Pontus) and péuzovui (Macedonia) (= ‘in Freiheit leben, 
faulenzen'). Peuflóz = ‘roaming, gad-about’, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, p. 1215; 
‘vagabond , D. Skarlatos, Ae¢ixdv `Enitopov tic `EA¿nvicñç PAd@aang (Athens, 1839), 
p. 1116. PeuBdc yvvý = 'street-woman', E. A. Sophocles, op. cit., p. 968. Peunitóç = 
‘6 avveyó; nAavouevoc Kai toúç kaipoóc eic avénta ĝanavðv Kai Bpadéwe sic tóv 
olkov ávactpégov', DuCange, op. cit., p. 1289. 
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tion of the adjectival forms peynétixog and ebyetixdc, and the 
absence of early attestations for the noun and adjective forms. 

What emerges from this etymological conundrum, for the 

moment, is that commentators have oversimplified a complex and 
unresolved issue, often taking for granted the specious assertions 
of their predecessors without proper investigation, and that the 
definition cannot at present be reliably founded on etymology. 
ii. Determination of the folkloric status of the rebetiko tragoudi 
has been affected by another problem of nomenclature: the lack 
of uniformity in commentators’ usage of the generic terms demotiko 
tragoudi and laiko tragoudi. 

Popular usage treats the two terms as synonyms according to the 
musicologist Fivos Anoyianakis (op. cit., p. 11). He has proposed a 
stricter technical use of demotiko to denote ‘folk song’ which is 
continuously remodelled in oral tradition, as distinct from laiko, 
the more recent (post-1821) tradition of popular song whose form is 
fixed. Anoyianakis classified the rebetiko as laiko, denying the oral 
tradition which other commentators ascribe to it. Other critics have 
placed rebetiko in the laiko category on the grounds that is urban 
song, reserving demotiko for rural song.?? Anonymous composition 
has been an additional criterion for demotiko tragoudi (M. 
Theodorakis, op. cit., p. 237 and L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 55). 

There are grounds for believing that this debate has not been 
entirely unaffected by developments in international folklore- 
scholarship: the criteria of rurality and anonymity echo the views 
of Bartok and Sharp, whilst Anoyianakis’ insistence on oral 
tradition and fluidity of form recalls the famous definition of folk 
music formulated in 1954 by the International Folk Music Council. 
The public debate on the rebetiko has not, however, kept abreast 
of more recent perceptions of the nature and mechanisms of oral 
composition, which have only very recently been applied at all to 
Greek folk song? and which repose largely on the rejection of 

52. M. Theodorakis, op. cit, p. 237; P. Orfinos, Anyotixd tpayovó: Kai 
povoicý dywyn, `Emibecopnon Téxvnc, 17 (1956) 432; D. Christianopoulos, 
‘Iotopixy Kai AicOytixy Aiauóppoog tod} Peynétixov Tpayovdiod (Thessaloniki, 
1961), p. 4. In my experience, this is also the main difference between demotiko 
and laiko perceived by exponents of rebetika. 

53. As late as 1978 Professor A. Kyriakidou-Nestoros (H @ewpia tic ‘EAAnvixiic 
Aaoypagiag (Athens, 1978), p. 17) noted that the work of Milman Parry and A. B. 
Lord had made no impression on the analysis of Modern Greek folk song. This 


deficiency has since been remedied by R. Beaton, Folk Poetry of Modern Greece 
(Cambridge, 1980). 
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anonymity, rurality, and even unadulterated orality as criteria for 
folksong.5^ 

iv. The Greek urban criminal underworld with whose expression 
the rebetiko is partly or wholly associated, was never a distinctly 
demarcated sector of urban society. Whilst it can be supposed 
that the core of any underworld is professionally engaged in crime 
and anti-social activity, its ranks also accommodate sundry 
delinquents and social parasites (such as drug-addicts, vagabonds, 
beggars) who cannot be classed as active criminals, and, beyond 
them, the unskilled, underemployed paupers who live on its 
periphery and may lapse opportunistically into crime.5 The 
comparative lateness of official proscription of some underworld 
activities (such as trafficking and consuming hashish) in Greece? 
serves to blur further the lines of demarcation. 

It follows that any song-tradition attributed to the criminal 
underworld will inevitably have features in common with those of 
the rest of society; the thematology of the two traditions, for 
example, will overlap in the same way that their respective 
environments and life-styles coincide. Thus erotic and heroic 
verses such as the following can be common to both folk-song 
and rebetiko tradition: 


(11) Bápa pe ué tó axiAéto, 
ki óco alpa f'yáAc, mié to. 


(12) Tó gavtijAi cov dindoveic, 
Kai Oapp® noc HÉ padoveic. 


The first couplet occurs in Tommaseo’s collection of folk songs 
of 1842, then on the lips of an Athenian koutsavakis in a Realist 
short story of 1890,°’ and appears again in a rebetiko recorded 


54. See A. L. Lloydd, Folk Song in England, 2nd ed. (London, 1975), pp. 11-32; 
R. Finnegan, Oral Poetry, its Nature, Significance and Social Context (Cambridge, 
1977). 

55. Cf. S. Damianakos, op. cit., pp. 71-7, and in the context of nineteenth- 
century England, K. Chesney, The Victorian Underworld (Harmondsworth, 1972), 
pp. 32, 124. 

56. Legislation specifically restricting the cultivation, trafficking and use of 
cannabis in Greece dates from 11/24 March 1920 (Act 2107), but a measure of the 
inefficacy of its enforcement is the fact that songs extolling and exhorting its use 
circulated freely on gramophone-records until 1936. 

57. M. Mitsakis, Osdyata tod Yuppy (1890) in Mix. Mytaákngc — To "Epyo tov, 
ed. M. Peranthis (Athens, 1956), p. 182. 
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in America c. 1925.58 The second couplet occurs first in Aravantinos’ 
collection of Epirot folk songs of 1880, and again on the same 
American gramophone-record. 

On the one hand, all this undermines some commentators’ 
notion that a tradition of song can be exclusive to the urban 
underworld. Conversely, it also suggests that a tradition of song 
cannot be denied classification as an underworld tradition solely 
on the grounds that it shares some themes with respectable society. 
v. Even if the genre were restricted, as some critics require, to 
songs whose content is distinctly related to urban low-life, it would 
still not be homogeneous if the whole tradition of songs on these 
themes were admitted. 

The consensus view of the evolution of the rebetiko tragoudi 
acknowledges that songs purporting to describe the life-style and 
values of the urban underworld ascended through degrees of 
increasing social acceptability, to the point of attaining widespread 
fashionability in high society after the Second World War.?? 
Commercial promotion through gramophone records and stage 
performance was instrumental in this process. 

In the course of these developments, the presentation of urban 
low-life became increasingly exaggerated, stylised and prurient. 
This progression is synoptically illustrated in the following 
examples: 

a. apparently functional verses from the oral tradition: 


(13) Tpáyka tpobyka tH uayaípa, 
vá ki Ó unátcoc ano népa. 


(Manolis Triandafyllidis, who published this couplet, explained: 
*Hashish-smokers sing [these verses] to warn their friends that the 
police are approaching.") 


(14) "Avag' vóve, Havayiotg, 
ôðoE otý Tewpyia npxotg. 
Adoe kai tijv tedevtaia 
otóv pnatipy `Ay1AA6a. 


58. “And kátw an’ tig vtoudtec’, Yiannakis Ioannidis and Manolis Karapiperis 
(bouzouki), Columbia 56137-F, 206148. 

59. The evolution of the rebetiko is conventionally divided into the following 
periods (after E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia \st ed., p. 26): 'Smyrnaic 
(1922-32), ‘Classical’ (1932—40), ‘Laiko’ (1940—52), ‘Archondo-rebetiko’ (post-1952). 
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b. an element of romanticisation of the figure of the hashish- 
smoker and provocative defiance of conventional values is apparent 
in the traditional café-chantant (xagé-àuáv) repertory: 


(15) "Oho: oé Aéve yacikAfj, 
Lá yo oé Aéo pepaKdn. 


c. provocative heroic boasting, common in commercially-recorded 
compositions of the 1920s and 1930s, frequently involves self- 
analysis: 


(16) “Eye ‘uar GAdvyc, uávag yidc, uáykac owatds otHy Tpixa, 
kai atóv Kadéva Cópiko kóßw pepidcs tó pixa. 
OUCo Kai yacíci 0£ÀAc Kai yAvká quA. 


and euphoric gnomic assertions of devotion to hashish: 


(17) Tati oé Afyo, Bpé naióiá, oé tobtn `ð tý pdon, 
óAoc ó kóaLoc ki dv yabet, Oá Bpicketai yacíot. 


d. fantasies of exotic and luxurious settings for hashish-smoking 
occur in the compositions of the mid-1930s: 


(18) Od ué káve: Bagi1AItd 
népa. ‘Kei atijv “Apanid, 
Ki Oda. tH Od ta "yo "yo, 
áva pov, vá oÉ yapá* 
dexaoxt Baydvia Aipec, 
xokatveg Kai VTALIPEC, 
Kae sidovg àpyiAé 
Hé óiauávtia óÀo vtovunAÉ . . . 
Tevtaxdoot vteppiaddec 
Oá pas qriávoov totic AovAÓóec, 
vá qgouuápouue yAUKÁ 
OTOV ypucó uac TOV óvtá. 


(19 Ki ó Biddy ®pitc Oá okápove àgpácovg apythédec. 
Ki ñ l'kpéta Exápuno, uáyka pov, 0° àváfiei tó voiunobki, 
Kt ó Záv Kenopag ot ywvid a nailet tó unovCoóki. 
Ki 6 TCíug Aóvtog yiá vtrańç Od KaOetat otic toidiec, 
Kin Aldidv ñ Xápfieo Oa dwoyvei tig unaokives. 
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e. an instant convertion to hashish-smoking is demonstrated in 
a composition of c. 1935 which features dialogue as well as song: 


(20) Má aiwviws, ucopé adepyé uov, XteAAdxn, Gnote EpOw vá cé 
Bp, óAo ué tóv apyiié ota yépia oé Bpíokc. 
— "Ay, pide poo Báyyo, Éyeic ikio. 'AAAÓ dv Üčepeç ki éob tá 
fácava kaí tá vtéptia nöyw, Óév Oá pw üóicobosg noté . . . 


Tlévte ypóvia óikcaouévoc uéca otó Tevti KovAÉ 
and Tó nod’ cikA£ti tó pica otóv üpyé . .. 


IHápe ki éob tý óikiá cov, BayyéAq. 
— Teid pas! . . . MeyáAo tó dixio cov, adepyé pov XteAAákq. 


f. paeans to hashish abound in the period immediately before 
Metaxas' coup: 


(21) “Olor éoéva àyamobv, neprjgave apyiré pac. 


some written in more exalted language and complex strophic 
patterns: 


(22) Más atob yacíç ta nAáva yáóia 

Bpíoxeig otiyués rjóovucéc, 

nepvüc óveipeuéva Bpáóia 

kaí VOYTEG UAYIKES 

uéc acob yacic Ü£Ac vá yeíipw 

tá covvegáxia toD kanvob, 

yiá vab po até yÀbkó tov ubpo 

tá uáyia T° obpavob. 

refrain Tó mi yAvkó peOvat 
tó fipíakeic ato yaqidgl. 
M° abtó ó kaÜeíc Eeyvdet týv káble ovugopá. 
Tov Kade novo ofyvel, 
vj Anopovia cob divel, 
Kai o£ yAveondavete! o^ ÅTÉAEIWTY yapa. 
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g. literary expression and exoticism are strongly in evidence in 
some compositions of the period of German Occupation: 


(23) "Q npiyxnnopactotpyoss xi GAntoBaciAidoss, 
avayte toúç AovAddes 
vá pactovpidcovpe pati 
KI ánávo) ota vtovlévia pov 
Oá naw ué trjv Evvoia pov 
uéypi tý l'iokoyápa 
vá kávo yapakípi 
ué àonuévia Kapa... 
Kai LEGA OTOV TEKE 
ts špnunç Coi uac . . . 


h. in post-War compositions admiration for a devotee of hashish 
has been expressed through contrived double-entendre (uełaypoivý 
= patpy = hashish): 


(24) AZ tá Oéhet tá nadatia, Gla ta nepippovei. 
Mid pesaxpoivy tod qxáver @Ívoç vá yevei. 


and profligacy has been paraded in the guise of the self-indictment 
of an inveterate ‘sinner’: 


(25) Tiati novàc kaí Bacavilecai, kovtij, 
kaí npoona0eic otóv oio ĝpóuo vá ué gépeic; 
Tfj; Gpaptiag &yw napet tó otpati, 
yr abto yid péva Gduca pv ónogépeic. 


all the more provocatively when couched in affected argot:®° 


(26) exivycape an trjv dopa thy vij, 
Aayavades, unovkaóópoi, Aiavovtdpor 
Cobia gobpes ki dvte vd “pet rj Kady, 
Kkatadnéapue 6 Xápog óOmotov nape. 
refrain Kddniko T’ àyvápi nob nepnatnoape, naiðiá, 
Kai THY NatHoape atrjv npxotr tý Aadid. 
60. An indication of the degree of authenticity of the expression in these verses 
is contained in a remark made to me in an interview of 3 January 1977, by Michalis 


Yenitsaris, who performed the song on the gramophone record mentioned above: 
‘Aren’t those words something like katharevousa?’. 
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Stages b. to h. above represent increasing degrees of departure 

from the spontaneity, the matter-of-fact expression and the un- 
self-conscious functionality of stage a. The ostentatious profligacy 
of texts (25) and (26) is as alien to (13) and (14) as is the 
pretentious diction of (22) and (23). They have considerably more 
in common with review-theatre songs such as ‘H zepignun 
caunávia and IIóç p avactaiv’ 5j unipa.®! 
vi. The fact that the rebetiko tragoudi is a compound of verses, 
music and dance, makes necessary a multiplicity of criteria for the 
genre. However, the incidence of one or more of its characteristic 
components in a performance has been deemed sufficient for 
classification as rebetiko. 

The strength of popular association uf the bouzouki and the 
zeibekikos dance with the rebetiko is reflected in the use of the 
terms ‘bouzouki songs’ or merely ‘bouzoukia’ to denote rebetika, 
and the widespread reference to the zeibekikos as ‘rebetiko dance’ 8? 
Nevertheless, both the instrument and the dance have also served 
the Europeanised à4agpó tpayovdi and review-theatre song in the 
post-war period, with the result that songs from those traditions 
have been classified as rebetika, irrespective of other considera- 
tions.°? Conversely, lyrics of low-life content are to be found set 
to music and instruments quite alien to those which normally 
accompany rebetika. For example, the verses of example (22) above, 
are set to tango music and sung to the accompaniment of a light 
orchestra, complete with cymbal: the verses are published above 
for the first time, to my knowledge, but I would not expect the 
‘song to be ineligible for classification as rebetiko on musical 
grounds, given that waltzes, rumbas and fox-trots appear in the 
published anthologies (see T. Schorelis, Rebetiki Anthologia, III, 
pp. 200, 202 and E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia 2nd ed., 
pp. 60, 185). 


61. See 'H " A0rvaikij 'Exiepgor, ed. Th. Chatzipantazis & L. Maraka (Athens, 
1977), pp. 127, 469. 

62. L. Zenakos, op. cit., p. 54f. — cf. 'chansons-bouzouki' or merely ‘bouzoukis’ 
in E. Zakhos, Poésie Populaire des Grecs, pp. 53-60. D. Stratou, Greek Dances, 
Our Link with Antiquity (Athens, 1966), p. 40; K. Romeos, Kovtd otic Piles 
(Athens, n.d.), pp. 302-3; Y. Papaioannou, op. cit., p. 284; K. Tachtsis, op. cit., 
pp. 12-3. 

63. Recent examples of this trend include "Q Máyv MnzAo6 Peyunéticoa and 'O 
ApákovAac, E. Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia 2nd ed., pp. 199, 175. 
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Indicative of the consequences of the permissiveness on the part 
of anthologists is the fact that one commentator has unwittingly 
based part of his exposition of the ‘ideological world and attitudes’ 
expressed in the ‘classic rebetiko’ on a comic-review song which 
in its totality might better be considered to be a parody of the 
rebetiko ethos.°* 

The few purists among the critics have sought to separate mere 
‘bouzouki songs’ (M. Theodorakis, op. cit., 176) and ‘stereotyped 
rebetika' (V. Papadimitriou, op. cit., p. 48) from complete rebetika, 
but general usage does not make such fine distinctions, as the 
following entry in Kapetanakis’ dictionary of slang attests (op. 
cit., p. 122): 


Rebetika: . . . usually all Greek songs intonated in the tones and tempos 
of Turkish music. 


3. Prospects for Technical Use of the Term 


The usefulness of a generic term for a type of song must 
ultimately depend on how well defined and homogeneous the 
common characteristics of the songs in question are. In view, 
therefore, of the absence of unequivocal guidance from the usage 
and etymology of the term, one might reasonably turn to the songs 
denoted, in search of a coherent core to which the term may be 
attached with a more acceptable degree of consistency than that 
which obtains in common usage. 

A synchronic analysis of the corpus of verses covered by overall 
usage of the term rebetiko tragoudi, reveals a widely divergent 
range of characteristics of content, attitude to subject-matter, form 
and language. The two most persistent themes are certainly 
urban low-life (the range of specific activities including hashish- 
smoking and use of narcotics, violence, theft, smuggling, black- 
marketeering, prostitution, vagrancy and imprisonment) and erotic 
rapports, many couplets of erotic content being common to both 
rebetiko and demotiko tragoudi59 Other themes (such as broader 


64. S. Damianakos, op. cit, p. 206. The song "Evav reunzéAg fón0aya (E. 
Petropoulos, Rebetika Tragoudia lst ed., p. 229) was recorded by the comedian 
Petros Kyriakos (Standard S603B). 

65. See E. Gauntlett, op. cit., pp. 48-195. 

66. An extensive list of identical and resemblant verses is given in E. Gauntlett, 
ibid., pp. 196—201. 
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social commentary and expression of widely felt anxieties) are 
tangential to the thematic core and in diachronic perspective appear 
to be a comparatively late development. Yet as seen above, low-life 
themes are subjected to significantly different modes of treatment: 
on the one hand there are ostensibly functional verses and matter- 
of-fact narratives, and on the other, highly self-conscious professions 
of profligacy and vague, stylised descriptions of almost conventional 
naughtiness, sometimes labelled ‘sin’. Analysis of style and form 
also reveals a contrast, between stereotyped patterns of expression 
accommodated in traditional verse-structures similar to the formulaic 
expression of demotiko tragoudi, and more complex, original 
formulations and metrical types. In language, a high incidence of 
forms, structures and vocabulary from a sociolinguistic level less 
exalted than standard demotic Greek, contrasts with pretentious 
erudite forms and contrived expressions. 

When these disparate features are viewed in diachronic perspec- 
tive, a number of major points of transition become apparent 
in the process of increasing diversification of theme, stylisation of 
low-life content, complication of form, and contrivance of language, 
which may be related to distinct stages in the evolution of 
performance of rebetika.9" The following developments in the 
context of performance and nature of the tradition appear to be 
particularly significant in this respect. (They are enumerated in 
reverse chronological sequence because the more recent develop- 
ments can be dated with greater precision.) 

1. Theconscious revival of earlier forms and a tendency towards 
primitivism, probably inspired by the public debate about the purity 
of the genre from the early 1960s onwards. 

2. The fragmentation of composition between specialist lyric- 
hacks, melodists and performers, in response to the pressure and 
volume of demand from the recorded-sound industry. This develop- 
ment has pre-War precedents but has accelerated considerably 
since 1945. 

3. The thematic diversification and linguistic expurgation 
induced by the censorship of the Metaxas regime. 

4. The intensification of competition among composers and 
performers of rebetika following the advent to Greece of large- 


67. This perception of the evolution of the performance of the rebetiko, which 
conflicts at a number of points with the standard account outlined in footnote 59 
above, is documented in E. Gauntlett, ibid., pp. 237-357. 
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scale commercial recording in the early 1920s.°° The attendant 
emphasis on personalised composition and performance manifests 
itself in a marked tendency towards exaggeration in the presenta- 
tion of low-life and complication of form. 

5. The separation of rebetika of low-life content from their 
functional context with their introduction at an indeterminable 
date into musical cafes (variously styled cafe-chantant, kafe-aman, 
kafe-santour, according to social level and repertory??). Here their 
performance was first divorced from their traditional exponents, 
instruments and audience. The hypothesis that these conditions 
induced the thematic stylisation of low-life rebetika is supported 
by the high degree of romanticisation of the figure of the mangas 
in the earliest extant examples of low-life songs from this repertory 
(see example (15) above). 

The peeling off of these chronological layers of commercial 
development would leave at the core of the verses what might 
(romantically, perhaps) be supposed to have been a non-commercial 
oral tradition of rebetika. Furthermore, the identity of many verses 
of this ‘core’ (as known today) with those of the demotiko tragoudi 
and the common stock of stylistic and metrical stereotypes shared 
by the two types of song, would invite classification of the 
rebetiko (thus reduced) as one of the sub-divisions of the demotiko, 
alongside the kleftiko. Indeed, the analogy with the kleftiko may be 
particularly appropriate in view of the debate over the authenticity 
of some examples of the genre also, in which morphological and 
social considerations were invoked."? 

However, a number of problems arise from such puristic 
restrictions of the rebetiko to the non-commercial oral tradition. 
The most obvious are the difficulty of discerning the commercial 
from the non-commercial, the paucity of actual examples of 'the 
pure genre', and the fact that our sources for the verses on which 


68. Valuable information on the history of the recorded-sound industry in Greece 
is to be found in T. Schorelis & M. Economidis, K. Roukounas, p. 18ff. Roukounas 
himself provides a vivid eye-witness account of the intense competition between 
rival composers/exponents of rebetika in the early 1930s (ibid., p. 35). 

69. On Greek and Turkish musical cafes see D. Mazaraki, Tó Aaikd KAapívo 
atyv 'EAAdóa (Athens, 1956), p. 49ff., and E. Stasinopoulos, 'H 'A6fva tob 
Ilepaauévou Akova, 1830—1900 (Athens, 1963), pp. 117-124. On the relative status 
of kafe-aman and cafe chantant see P. Pikros, Xav 0a Tivovpe "AvOpwnor (Athens, 
1925), p. 63. 

70. See I. Apostolakis, Tó KAégtixo Tpayovd: (Athens, 1950); E. Zakhos, op. cit., 
p. 33; and A. Politis, KAégtixa (Athens, 1973), pp. xii- xviii. 
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the existence of ‘the pure genre’ is predicated, are not entirely 
independent of commercial developments: they survive to us for the 
most part on the earliest (commercial) gramophone-records, 
through the memory of exponents who have not remained unaffected 
by commercial development, and in literary sources of less than 
total credibility. Thus ‘the pure rebetiko’ becomes a theoretical 
construct, an ideal type rather than a real historical entity. 

It also needs to be noted that conventional genology and its 
nomenclature has for some time now been the subject of an 
unsentimental reappraisal in international folklore-scholarship. In 
the course of this debate, the concept of genre, which has dominated 
folklore research, has been attacked as ‘too narrow and too shallow 
as an explanatory principle for the dynamics of tradition’, and the 
practice of demarcating genres has been denounced as not reposing 
on a natural, inherent order, but imposing one arbitrarily.’! 
Furthermore, the attempted conversion of words drawn from ‘the 
context of “natural language” in which ambiguities, ambivalences, 
historical changes and multiplicity of meanings appear to reign’ into 
scientific generic terms of rigorous precision, has been declared 
futile (D. Ben-Amos, op. cit., p. xiii). 

Whilst this line of argument has not proved so conclusive as to 
lead to the wholesale renunciation of generic discrimination by 
folklorists, it has served to heighten awareness of the limitations 
of conventional nomenclature (D. Ben-Amos, ibid., p. xl). In the 
light of this, attempts to treat the rebetiko as a genre tranché of 
monotypic purity appear quaint and unrealistic. 

If, however, commentators are not content to treat as a whole 
the amorphous totality of Greek popular/folk song, into which the 
tradition of rebetika has been assimilated at the expense of its 
generic distinctiveness, and if ‘rebetiko tragoudi is to continue 
to serve as a technical label, albeit in a discipline whose generic 
terms are not noted for their precision, then the term must clearly 
part company with its intuitive or cynical use in common and 
commercial language. Its definition would be better founded on 
objective description and demarcation of the corpus of songs than 
on subjective and pre-emptive interpretation of the word rebetis. 


71. These arguments are summarised by D. Ben-Amos in his introduction to 
Folklore Genres, ed. D. Ben-Amos (Austin, 1976), p. xiiff. 
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To this end, a scholarly analysis of the music of the corpus is 
needed, to establish what, if anything, is distinctive in that 
component, so that an integrated description and definition can 
be effected. 


University of Melbourne 
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Cavafy, Tennyson and the Overcoming 
of Influence 


GREGORY JUSDANIS 


One of the striking features of Constantine Cavafy’s poetry is his 
apparent and pronounced originality. It seems to have an existence 
independent of poetry preceding it. Thus when studying Cavafy 
one has difficulties in detecting influences of earlier poetry. Indeed, 
in his mature years Cavafy was often able to appropriate his 
inherited tradition in such a revisionary manner that the old texts 
were transformed in his poetry almost beyond recognition and thus 
beyond the authority of their authors. The new poems proclaimed 
their originality and denied any indebtedness to their possible 
precursors. 

One case in point is ‘Simeon’, a poem which bears few if any 
common features with its model, ‘St Simeon Stylites’ of Tennyson, 
but which nevertheless shares a close relationship with it inasmuch 
as it was composed as a conscious reaction against it. It is my 
intention in this paper to analyze Cavafy’s ‘Simeon’ as a response 
to Tennyson and to demonstrate that, although it is a seemingly 
original creation, it is written in the anxiety of Tennyson’s poem. 
My aim is not to catalogue differences and similarities, but rather 
to examine ‘Simeon’ as Cavafy’s critical reading of ‘St Simeon 
Stylites’. By analyzing Cavafy’s various responses to Tennyson in 
prose and verse, it is my hope to show that Cavafy’s poem does not 
exist as an isolated entity but is bound in an intertextual relation- 
ship with its predecessor. 


1 


1. The texts of Cavafy’s poems are taken from: C. P. Cavafy, Mowpata, ed. 
G. P. Savidis, 2 vols. (Athens, 1963), and C. P. Cavafy, 'Avéxóota Moinuata 
1882-1923, ed. G. P. Savidis (Athens, 1968). The text of 'St Simeon Stylites' appears 
in: A. Tennyson, The Poems of Tennyson, ed. C. Ricks (London, 1969). 
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That Cavafy had a knowledge of Tennyson’s poem is beyond 
doubt. In 1899, eighteen years prior to the composition of ‘Simeon’, 
he wrote in English a brief and private note on the historical 
figure of Simeon in which he made specific reference to Tennyson’s 
poem: ‘I have met with only one poem on Simeon Stylites but it 
is in no way worthy of the subject'.? Cavafy then proceeded to 
provide reasons for his dissatisfaction: 


The poem of Tennyson though it contains some well made verses, fails 
in tone. Its great defect lies in its form of monologue. The complaints of 
Simeon, his eagerness for the ‘meed of saints, the white robe and the 
palm’, his dubious humility, his latent vanity, are not objectionable in 
themselves and maybe were necessary to the poem, but they have been 
handled in a common, almost vulgar manner. It was a very difficult 
task — a task reserved, perhaps, for some mighty king of art — to find 
fitting language for so great a saint, so wonderful a man.? 


Cavafy’s note is critical. It is likely that he was offended by 
what to him would have seemed a blasphemous treatment of a 
figure he greatly admired. In this note Cavafy expresses a sympathy 
and veneration for Simeon: 


This great, this wonderful saint is surely an object to be singled out in 
ecclesiastical history for admiration and study. He was, perhaps, the only 
man who has dared to be alone.* 


In light of this personal fascination, Cavafy’s negative reaction 
to Tennyson’s portrayal of Simeon as arrogant, hypocritical and 
unsaintly is understandable. But this does not represent the chief 
cause for Cavafy’s response. The ground on which the attack is 
waged is literary. Yet this in no way appears as genuine literary 
criticism. A closer examination reveals its superficial and evasive 
character. Cavafy does not specify how the poem fails in tone or 
why he considers the monologue form a defect. One presumes that 
Cavafy’s general aim is not to conduct serious literary criticism 
but to undermine the poem by drawing attention to seeming 
weaknesses and deficiencies. The poet confronting the great original 
must find the fault that is not there.? 


2. C. P. Cavafy, "Avéxdota [eld, ed. M. Peridis (Athens, 1963), p. 72. 
3. Ibid., p. 74. 

4. Ibid., p. 70. 

5. H. Bloom, The Anxiety of Influence (Oxford, 1973), p. 31. 
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At this early stage, Cavafy was an inexperienced poet like the one 
portrayed in his “The First Step’. As a young artist, he would have 
felt the imposing authority and threatening influence of Tennyson 
as well as that of other major poets. His criticism of ‘St Simeon 
Stylites’ represents an attempt to minimize and deflect this threat by 
disabling its source. The more Tennyson’s image as poet was 
diminished, by so much more was Cavafy’s position enhanced and 
his creative freedom broadened. At the end of his note Cavafy 
suggests that the task of writing about Simeon was so difficult that 
even a Tennyson failed in his attempt. He then seems to prophesy 
that eventually a ‘mighty king of art’ will do justice to Simeon. 
Was Cavafy thinking of himself? In any case, this attack of his on 
Tennyson is not isolated. Other instances of Cavafy’s confronta- 
tional stance towards the earlier poet have been recorded,® one 
of which will be discussed in relation to ‘Ithaka’ and Tennyson’s 
‘Ulysses’. This would lead us to conclude that the above example 
appears not as a harmless critique but as a conscious and calculated 
attack; it represents part of a deeper and more pervasive attitude 
which has its roots in the later poet’s anxiety over his belatedness. 

According to Harold Bloom’s theory of influence, Cavafy’s 
attitude would illustrate the poet’s anxiety with regard to the 
influence of Tennyson’s poem. Bloom claims that a feeling of 
belatedness is constitutive of all poetry but especially of poetry 
written since Romanticism, that is, since the rise of the poet as the 
factor responsible for creation — when inspiration was seen as 
eminating from within rather than from the muse and poetry was 
consequently regarded as expressing the poet’s personality rather 
than imitating reality or pleasing and/or teaching the audience. 
The modern poet facing a tradition, which in Bloom’s words has 
become too wealthy to need anything more, discovers that the 
ground before him has all but been covered. In order for him to 
write successfully he must clear some imaginative space for himself 
from his precursor by modifying his work, that is, by entering into 
contest with him which, ‘when it involves two strong authentic 
poets, always proceeds by a misreading of the prior poet, an act 
of creative correction that is actually and necessarily a misinter- 
pretation’.’ Seen from this point of view, a poem is an exercise 


6. G. P. Savidis, "Eva ayóAio yia «TO téhog tod 'OÓvcaénG», Aoxipacia, no. 6 
(Jan.- Feb. 1974), p. 20. 
7. H. Bloom, op. cit., p. 30. 
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in the revision of another poem as a new text originates in the 
conflict with previous texts. A strong poet is one who transcends 
his belatedness and survives to influence others.? 

In this light, Cavafy's antagonistic position is a manifestation 
of his anxiety that Tennyson in his ‘St Simeon Stylites’ had 
interpreted the theme in such an original and complete manner 
that no other reading was possible. Cavafy's initial attack reflected 
his impotence in the face of Tennyson's original which had ail 
the authority of tradition mobilized behind it. Yet Cavafy eventually 
overcame his powerlessness and proceeded to compose a poem on 
the same theme and in defiance of Tennyson. Clearly, a change in 
attitude had taken place. It is necessary here to trace the develop- 
ment of Cavafy’s responses. 

We note that in the text of 1899 Cavafy had interpreted the 
Simeon figure along the patterns of his predecessors such as 
Gibbon and Tennyson. The subject was Simeon the ascetic who, 
having mounted a column, endured suffering and pain for thirty- 
five years. This was the kernel of the traditional treatment. Simeon 
was then praised for his martyrdom or censured for his hubris. 
Gibbon, for instance, voices his opposition to the ‘fanatics’ such 
as Simeon who through their voluntary martyrdom withdrew from 
the world and remained indifferent to mankind.? Tennyson, as 
William Fredeman points out,!? uses the representation of Simeon 
as offered by W. Hone in his Every-day Book. Having chosen the 
basic facts of the Simeon theme, Tennyson concentrated on those 
aspects of his character which enabled him to dramatize Simeon 
as a raving, pathetic figure driven to madness by his uncom- 
promising insolence and his unholy path towards salvation. 
Tennyson, then, followed the traditional sources, his interpretation 
deviates from them inasmuch as it is a poetic treatment and is 
used as a means for the revelation and exploitation of extraordinary 


8. For the purpose of this paper I am only making use of the kernel of Bloom's 
theory of influence — without applying his revisionary ratios and his psychoanalytic 
criticism of poems — which I think is not only appropriate to the texts under 
discussion but serves as a useful tool for understanding the relationship between 
poems and the mechanisms of tradition. 

9. E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, YV (3rd ed., London, 
1908), p. 74. 

10. W. Fredeman, ‘A Sign betwixt the Meadow and the Clouds: the Ironic 
Apotheosis of Tennyson's “St Simeon Stylites" ', University of Toronto Quarterly, 
XXXVIII (Oct. 1968), 74. 
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emotion. Cavafy, as revealed by his note of 1899, worked within 
this inherited framework in which Simeon is the hero and central 
preoccupation. One could infer that if Cavafy ever wrote a poem 
on Simeon at that time, it would no doubt have obeyed this model. 
Most importantly, it would have been composed in the manner 
of Tennyson — in his shadow — to whom Cavafy would have 
been eternally indebted. Yet, in reality, his ‘Simeon’ of 1917 refuses 
obedience to Tennyson’s control and asserts itself as a radical and 
deliberate disruption. 

Before examining how this break was achieved, it is worth 
noting the motives behind it. We observe that at the time of his 
attack on Tennyson, Cavafy confronted a well-wrought and 
faultlessly conceived dramatic monologue, and significantly, one of 
the most complete characters in Tennyson’s poetry.!! He faced the 
perfect model — nothing new could have been added, no original 
interpretation seemed possible. His only reaction then was passive 
opposition. 

Cavafy was indeed very conscious of the debilitating effect on a 
poet of an encounter with a great model. In a posthumous essay 
Tò T£Aog vob "Oóvocécc, he expressed the anxiety of the modern 
poet: 'Exei dnov ó "Ougpoc anepdoice và otapatnon kai &cot 
teA£iav, elvat óbokoAov kai énikivóvvov npáypa và 0cArog dAAog và 
&takoAovOrjog trjv gpáciv.!? Cavafy managed here to capture the 
predicament and consequential despair of those who come not only 
after Homer but after all the masterpieces, geniuses, and golden 
ages of western culture. How can anyone finding himself at the 
end of this glorious past continue? Such are the painful questions 
of Cavafy and all latecomers. Yet, Cavafy could not end here, 
concede defeat and allow his poet's ego to be consumed by guilt 
or inferiority. So, to his original humble confession he defiantly 
adds: "AAA elvai ei; ta SboKOAG Kai cic ta énixívóvva &pya Ónov 
&nitoyyávovotv oi ucyáAot teyvicai !? 

This was the answer to his own poetic paralysis. There where 
initially his confrontation with Tennyson was prosaically limited, 
it was now to be waged on the precarious yet challenging territory 
of poetry. It was by writing a poem that he could consolidate his 
position in tradition and guarantee his existence as poet. Of course, 

11. Ibid., 80. 

12. C. P. Cavafy, Tò Tédoc tod 'Oóvocénc, Aokiuacía, nc. 5 (Jan.-Feb. 1974), 16. 

13. Ibid., 16. 
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the artistic response was not sufficient; in order to win, it was 
necessary for the poem to overturn the assumptions of its precursor, 
to maximize the distance between them, and thus to eliminate 
indebtedness and augment the freedom and image of the new author. 

Interestingly, this aim seems not to have been achieved in the 
composition of ‘Ithaka’, which thematically does not depart to any 
significant degree from the modern tradition and especially from 
Tennyson’s ‘Ulysses’, the poem chronologically situated closest to 
it. In the essay Tò tédoc¢ toð “Odvacéwe, after tracing the develop- 
ment of the Odysseus topos from Homer through Dante and 
Tennyson, Cavafy concludes that no more appropriate end could 
have been given to Odysseus than the one conceived of by these 
two poets: 


*Adia nepindavopevos, BAéncv navtoiag nédeig kai navtoiovg Aaoóc, 
TpEpwv. Kai cvváua napocóvov tÜv mepiépyeiav tov, KVpIEÓETAI ONO THC 
paysiac thy tačeiðiwv Kai thc avalntyaews véwv éxdotote ywpav — Kai 
g@0doaç téAog sig tHv natpida tov ebpioxe: Óti Ü natpíg tov dév TOV 
&byapiotel, Ott ý natpic tov dév tov apKei, Óti ý natpic tov dév elvai 
nÀéov 660, . . .'* 


This paragraph apart from providing a synopsis of Dante's and 
Tennyson's reading of Odysseus seems also to summarize 'Ithaka's' 
thematical orientation and indicates that, in this respect, there exists 
a close affinity between it and the traditional handling of the 
subject, especially Tennyson's. This of course is not surprising since 
Odysseus is one of the oldest and most popular literary figures, 
having been (re)interpreted, as Cavafy himself acknowledges, by 
some of the most illustrious of his predecessors. To be sure, the 
space before him was covered and despite his defiant stance towards 
Homer displayed in the essay, this anxiety could be a main factor 
in Cavafy’s abandoning of Homeric material and opting instead for 
the Kaisarions of tradition — those insignificant figures about 
whom few lines exist in history and whom the poet can freely 
fashion. Indeed, therein lies the advantage of choosing the relatively 
obscure Simeon who had served as a subject only in Tennyson’s 
poem. 


14. Ibid., 14. 
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Yet an objection could be raised here to the effect that Cavafy’s 
‘Simeon’ is not a direct or indirect reading of Tennyson’s poem but 
simply represents Cavafy’s ‘original’ and independent interpretation 
of the Simeon theme. This position is, I believe questionable, 
since it approaches the poem superficially, accepting it as it presents 
itself, at face value; but, most importantly, it can be dismissed by 
Cavafy’s own evidence. In light of his note on ‘St Simeon Stylites’, 
his intimate knowledge of Tennyson’s other works and his overall 
confrontational attitude towards him, it would have been almost 
impossible for Cavafy to compose ‘Simeon’ without the everpresent 
phantom of Tennyson’s poem before him. To have done otherwise 
would have required the total obliteration of the original from his 
memory — a task made possible only after the completion of the 
poem. Indeed, ‘Simeon’ can be seen as an attempt on the part of 
Cavafy not to forget his model but to surpass it, that is, to transcend 
his initial passive opposition to it by generating a creative response. 

In order for this response to have been successful, it had to 
solidify its presence by declaring its independence and then wresting 
itself from the jurisdiction of the original. Cavafy’s poem is a brave 
attempt at a liberation from the precursor’s authority through the 
undermining of his dominating influence. At the end, few visible 
ties or any common features bind the two poems together. Indeed, 
if Cavafy’s note were not known, only with difficulty would we 
have been able to detect any influence. ‘Simeon’ gives the impression 
that if it is to be regarded as an answer, it is one to a question 
that had never been raised. 

This distancing effect is primarily achieved through the de- 
centering of the original poem. By displacing the perspective from 
the ideal heights of the pillar to the historical context of the 
ground, and by allowing the previously marginalized audience of 
Simeon to speak, Cavafy had effectively created his own independent 
point of view, which he would use as a vehicle for the exploration 

` of different preoccupations other than Simeon and his hubristic 
personality. Simeon is no longer the subject or the center, yet his 
absence dominates the poem. Its significance rests, as it will later 
be demonstrated, not in his character traits or his being a Christian 
ascetic, but in his representing and visually articulating a polarity. 
Quite simply, Cavafy’s poem, despite its title, is not about Simeon. 

The speaker of the poem is a sophist, one of the multitude that 

appeared before Simeon’s pillar, one of the ‘silly people’ as 
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Tennyson’s Simeon calls them. This foregrounding of insignificant 
figures is a chief characteristic of Cavafy’s strategies as illustrated 
by ‘Kaisarion’ where the poet rejects the glorious figures of history 
and elects to write about the unknown and neglected Kaisarion. 
It is part of his method of overturning the traditional view of the 
subject by granting relevance to those figures cast aside to history’s 
borders. This very much applies to the deliberately unnamed sophist 
who unlike Tennyson’s speaker does not and cannot aspire to 
address God. Simeon asks God to bear witness to his suffering, 
save him, and reward him with sainthood: 


*O Jesus, if thou wilt not save my soul 
Who may be saved? who is it may be saved? 
Who may be made a saint, if I fail here?’ 


whereas the sophist of Cavafy’s poem simply discusses with his 
associate the salvation of poetry. Furthermore, the setting of 
‘Simeon’ is much more particularized and sharply defined. Through 
references to concrete individuals, time and locality, the poem 
becomes culturally and historically situated in the Beirut of the 
mid-fifth century A.D. 

The effect of particularization and drama is further heightened 
by the subtle uses of the technique of the monologue form. While 
the dramatic monologue was initially viewed as a ‘great defect’ with 
regard to Tennyson’s poem, it was nevertheless chosen by Cavafy, 
but with some variation. In Tennyson, there is a straight monologue 
which is confessional and almost declamatory in style. The existence 
of God and the multitude below is assumed but their presence as 
listeners is never exploited. On the other hand, in Cavafy’s poem 
there exists an implied dialogic interaction between the speaker 
and an auditor whose presence is clearly felt and for whose speech 
space is typographically provided. It is this very dialogue that 
becomes the argumentative frame of the poem. 

The center of Tennyson’s ‘St Simeon Stylites’ is a character whose 
revelation takes place by means of the monologue. Simeon through 
his cries of arrogance and self-abasement and his catalogue of 
self-imposed suffering actually reveals his inner personality. And 
as often is the case with dramatic monologues, the speaker 
discloses more about himself than is his intention, with the result 
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that instead of a pious and humble Christian saint, he is portrayed 
as an overtly ambitious and daemonic monk: 


‘And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness here) 
Have all in all endured as much, and more 
Than many just and holy men, whose names 
Are registered and calendared for saints’. 


In ‘Simeon’, since the subject has been displaced there can be no 
revelation of character and consequently no analysis of it. On the 
contrary, the discourse of the poem becomes the subject; this 
results in a self-reflexive examination of the moral presuppositions 
of poetry. 

That poetry itself is the preoccupation of the poem is indicated 
at the beginning as the reader is introduced into a dialogue whose 
aim is to determine the best poet of Syria: Tà €épw vai, ta véa 
noujuatá vov: | évÜovciácÜnkev 4 Bnputoç wv atta. Yet, after the 
first line, it is clear that the speaker cannot continue with such 
discussions: Miàv GÀAÀn uépa Oà ta ueAetrjoc. | Sýuepa dév unopó 
yat eluai kánæç tapaypévoc. In the face of Simeon, his former 
values have been shaken. What, then, is the significance of Simeon 
and how does he threaten the aesthetic world of the sophist? 

‘Simeon’ has traditionally been interpreted according to the 
framework of the pagan-Christian conflict. Keeley and Savidis in 
Passions and Ancient Days claim that the perspective of the poem 
is that of the outsider, ‘the kind of outsider who appealed to Cavafy: 
the non-Christian caught up for a moment by a Christian ritual or 
mystery that he cannot ever fully share'.!? Surely the poem’s setting 
is the pagan-Christian world but to limit 'Simeon' to such an inter- 
pretation ignores the questions it raises concerning art, since the 
speaker's anxiety is not over his paganism but a result of his 
literary pursuits. Keeley seems to touch on this issue in his Cavafy's 
Alexandria where he adds that ‘Simeon’ dramatizes the gulf between 
the man of letters and the realities of the world during the fifth 
century A.D. This reading is helpful but its empirical approach 
nevertheless obscures the poem's intertextual and above all self- 
reflexive nature and thus reduces it to being about an individual 


15. C. P. Cavafy, Passions and Ancient Days, translated by E. Keeley and G. 
Savidis (New York, 1971), p. xviii. 
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caught up ‘in the substantial change that has occurred in the 
character of the artistic and religious persuasions since Julian’s 
reign a hundred years earlier’.'® 

It is important here to note that the significance of the poem lies 
not in its providing a commentary on the transformations of 
pagan-Christian society but in the questions it raises over the fate 
of poetry now. The speaker is overwhelmed not so much by Simeon 
the Christian saint but by the man who on a pillar willingly endured 
superhuman suffering, the man who has communicated with God: 
K Éktote péver'abtod éunpoc sic tov Ged. What is foregrounded is 
not Simeon’s saintly quality but his attainment of the Absolute 
through his supreme act, an achievement that contrasts with the 
sophist’s petty preoccupations. Art aspires to the Absolute, but in 
the poem’s destitute age it is reduced to a trivial exercise. In 
comparison with the sublime feat of Simeon, art or, here, literature 
in particular loses its substance and credibility. Its position 
has been rendered vulnerable while its proponents become guilty 
apologists. Indeed, the line "A, Méñn, ti Aifávioc! xai. ti 
BiBAía! | kai ti paxpotntec! ... voices the guilt of modern 
poetry; it expresses that harmful and humiliating realization that 
it has been superseded by acts and events greater than it. The 
crucial question of the poem becomes — 'Wozu Dichter? Can 
there be poetry after Simeon? 

Examined from this point of view, the poem's principal polarity 
no longer is Pagan versus Christian but Action versus Art, that is 
to say, Action versus Word and Reality versus Art. The question 
over the relevance of art is lodged within these oppositions; the 
conflict that arises is moral. If poetry is esoteric and detached, if 
the aesthetic experience is limited to a small group of learned 
individuals preoccupied with seemingly trivia] aims, what use does 
it have except for themselves? Does poetry or art in general have 
any meaning for the countless pilgrims surrounding Simeon's pillar? 
How can the word of the poet ever achieve the same absolute 
that the act of the hero attains? Can art justify its existence in the 
face of the fundamental changes occurring within external reality? 
These questions lie at the root of the moral conflict of 'Simeon'. 


16. E. Keeley, Cavafy's Alexandria: Study of a Myth in Progress (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1976), p. 127. 
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They should not be perceived as isolated but rather directly 
related to Cavafy’s own preoccupation as poet and his attitude 
towards Tennyson and tradition in general. Thus the question ‘Is 
poetry possible?’ should be connected to Cavafy’s own problem — 
‘Is there poetry for me, the young poet, coming after Tennyson 
and the other great masters of my tradition?’ The question over 
his abilities as poet is posed within a greater context — the 
possibility of art/poetry in our time. 

This essentially modernist problematic serves as one of the 
principal themes in Cavafy’s oeuvre, appearing as early as the 
so-called ‘Ars Poetica’ in the second part of which it forms the 
topic of discussion. This second half of the ‘Ars Poetica’ could 
conceivably also bear the title as Cavafy’s ‘Defence of Poetry’ since 
he sets out to justify theory in relationship to practice. This subject 
is introduced through an analysis of the posthumous To Iióvi 
which according to Cavafy ‘deals mainly with the domain of theory 
translated into action'.!" By comparing the hero with the theorist 
(poet, artist, philosopher) Cavafy seeks to overturn the traditional 
assumption that the theorist’s role is secondary and thus concludes 
that the ‘contribution of the theorist is more significant since he 
lays the foundation for the hero who, without the theorist’s efforts, 
brave but unable to think would be useless’.1® These ideas are no 
doubt presented in a simplistic and superficial manner but they do 
represent an attempt at resolving the dichotomy of theory versus 
practice that has haunted art since Romanticism. 

Subsequently in Cavafy's later poems this conflict manifests itself 
in the tendency of modernist poetics towards self-consciousness 
and self-reflexivity. To a great extent Cavafy's oeuvre belongs to 
the modernist discourse of which one of the main characteristics 
is a poetry that turns inward and examines itself; in other words 
poetry forms its own subject, it deals with its own coming into 
existence and explores the assumptions on which it is based. A 
substantial portion of Cavafy's poems deals directly with poetry/art 
or indirectly by analyzing related topics such as language, memory, 


17. Cavafy, '"Avékóota ITeCa, op. cit., p. 58. 
18. Ibid., p. 62. 
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time, tradition and the audience. In this respect Cavafy’s poetry is 
self-conscious in that it is aware of itself as poetry and reminds 
the reader of this; it presents itself not as a transparent medium 
but an opaque subjectivity; it does not transport the reader to an 
external reality since it is preoccupied primarily with the problematic 
of writing which becomes the dominant concern of the poem. 
Accordingly, ‘Simeon’ should be situated in the poetics of self- 
referentiality and seen as one example of poetic self-examination 
by which the poem refers foremost not to the world of ancient 
Syria but to the relationship that poetry has with action. 

The poem ‘Young Men of Sidon’ dramatizes from another 
viewpoint this very polarity of Action versus Art. The speaker, 
a young man ‘mad about literature’ after listening to an actor 
recite Aeschylus’ alleged funerary epigram, stands up and pours 
scorn on Aeschylus for having composed it: 


Aoce — Knypittw — ato &pyov cov óÀnv trjv dbvapi cov, 
óAnv tHy uépiuva, kai xáAi tó Epyov gov Ovprjcov 
Hic otùv óokipaoíav, 7 ócav ñ dpa cov nià yépver. 
"Exoi ano céva nepiuévo xi ànamó. 

Ki Óyi ax’ tov vob cov óAótcAa và flyáAcic 

tfj; Tpaycóíag tov Aóyo tov Aaunpó — 

ti " Ayauéuvova, ti Hpoyur0àa 0avuactó, 

tí 'Opéatov, ti Kacoáàvópac napovoíec, 

ti Entà éni OnBag — Kai yià uvrjug cov và BàAsic 
Lovo nob uàc OTÕV atpatictóv téc tdceic, TOV owpd 
noAàugosc Kai ob tov Adti kai tov "Aptagépvg. 


Clearly what has provoked the young man’s reaction is Aeschylus’ 
choice to refer only to his valour in the Persian Wars and his 
neglect to mention by far his more important contribution as a 
tragedian. In the young man’s view, it is Aeschylus’ tragedies and 
not his military campaign that should be recorded and celebrated. 
This is what he expects and demands of the tragedian, namely 
that he leave for posterity a memory of himself as author of great 
tragedies and not simply as a warrior who fought against the 
Persians. Surely these passionate words of the young man act as 
the most vehement and uncompromising statement for poetry in 
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Cavafy’s oeuvre by which poetry is not simply defended but is 
redeemed and elevated to a sphere above action.1° 

This dichotomy which is apparently solved in the above poem 
serves also as a theme in ‘Dareios’ where action and poetry are 
powerfully juxtaposed. Phernazis strains to complete his epic poem 
on Dareios with which he hopes to praise Dareios’ descendant 
Mithridates and present king as well achieve personal fame by 
silencing his enemies. Yet at the point where he is about to attain 
his goal, a war breaks out as the Romans cross the Cappadocian 
frontier — an unexpected event that renders all of Phernazis’ efforts 
meaningless. Neither the king nor his critics would show any interest 
in his work now in the midst of a war. Indeed, the line Méca 
gà nÓAeuo-qavrácov éAAnvikà noijpata captures that acute sense of 
pain and guilt that was conveyed by the sophist’s cry "A, MéBn, 
ti Aifávioc! kai ti BifAia! | Kai ti uikpótgtec! What is the use of 
poetry during a war? How can poetry justify itself in the midst of 
death and destruction? Who will read it and why should any one 
write it? Such are the questions that are imposed on the artist by 
the guilt over his inaction and the seeming absurdity of his pre- 
occupations. Yet the poem does not end in a defeatist tone, for, 
despite the shock and turmoil, the poetic idea refuses to recede as 
it defiantly continues to come and go in the poet's mind; the 
position of poetry is reaffirmed though not as confidently and 
convincingly as in the previous poem. 

In 'Simeon', however, where the possibility of poetry comes into 
similar doubt and the justification of its existence brought into 
question, no answers are provided. On the one hand the poem 
represents a victory for the poet Cavafy since through his reading 
he wrote against his model by overturning all of its techniques 
and assumptions with the result that any connections between the 
poems were successfully erased. Tennyson's poem seems to be totally 
absent from Cavafy's but present in so far as Cavafy's is a response 
to it. 

Yet as far as poetry in general is concerned there reigns a 
resignation to its problematical nature in face of action. Indeed, 


19. Seferis in his interpretation of the poem concludes that the young man is 
actually attacking Aeschylus' verse. Losing patience, Seferis then moves (in a naive 
and, one would add, ridiculous attempt) to defend the tragedian against the 
irreverence of the ‘mosquito’s’ assault by imagining Aes.hylus' possible response. 
G. Seferis, Aoxiuéc, I (Athens, 1974), p. 443. 
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only the last five. lines save it from becoming a virtual repudiation 
of poetry. No reconciliation seems possible to the essentially 
Romantic dichotomy it poses. The question remains open. Is art 
an insignificant exercise practised by alienated individuals fraught 
with anxiety and guilt ? One wonders whether this is the main reason 
for the poet’s unwillingness to publish what is hailed as his finest 
dramatic monologue.”° 

Cavafy’s ‘Simeon’, constituting first an active response to its 
model and second a self-reflexive statement on the relevance of 
poetry, should be viewed as a dramatization of the essential subject 
of art — the presuppositions which govern its creation and con- 
sumption. 


University of Birmingham 


20. Cavafy, Passions and Ancient Days, p. xviii. 
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Economic Expansion in Central 
Greece in the Eleventh Century 


ALAN HARVEY 


A familiar orthodoxy in Byzantine history is that the empire’s 
economy began to stagnate in the eleventh century. It was a 
turning-point marked by the development of large estates at the 
expense of independent peasants and the onset of demographic 
decline.’ The demographic trend has been much discussed and 
generally pessimistic conclusions have been reached. Recently, 
Lemerle has asserted that the labour force was less plentiful than 
land.? This view has been questioned by Lefort who uses evidence 
from the archive of Iberon to suggest that population was increasing 


1. The classic statement of this view is G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine 
State, 2nd English ed. (Oxford, 1968), pp. 320 ff. 

2. H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Démographie, salaires et prix à Byzance au XIe 
siècle’, Annales ESC, XXVII (1972), 217-22. N. Svoronos, ‘Société et organisa- 
tion interieure dans l'empire byzantin au Xle siècle; les principaux problèmes’, 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Oxford 
1966 (Oxford, 1967), 384-5; but see his modified comments, ‘Remarques sur les 
structures économiques de l'empire byzantin au XIe siécle', TM, VI (1976), 62-3, 
where he places the onset of demographic decline later in the eleventh century. 
See also P. Charanis, ‘Observations on the Demography of the Byzantine Empire’, 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth International Congress, 459-61, who postulates 
demographic growth in the Balkans until the end of the twelfth century without 
substantiating his argument with firm evidence. See the criticisms of D. Jacoby, 
‘Une classe fiscale à Byzance et en Romanie latine: les inconnus du fisc, éleuthéres 
ou étrangers', Actes du XIVe congrés international des études byzantins, Bucharest 
1971, H (Bucharest, 1975), 142 note 17, who reaffirms the old view of population 
decline in the eleventh century. 

3. P. Lemerle, The Agrarian History of Byzantium from the Origins to the Twelfth 
Century (Galway, 1979), p. 246. 
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from the eleventh century.* This paper examines the problem in 
another region, using the Theban tax-register? as evidence that 
agricultural production was intensified in the eleventh century, a 
clear sign of an increase in population. 

The consequences of agricultural expansion for the economy of 
the region were great, because it would have increased the revenues 
available to landowners to spend on industrial goods. The tax- 
register contains information about a provincial landowning elite 
which was less illustrious than the great aristocrats who were able 
to obtain privileges from the state. The pattern of landownership 
in the tax-register is very fragmentary, contrasting sharply with the 
ownership of villages and estates by powerful aristocratic families 
and the more famous monastic centres. The properties of the 
landowners in the tax-register consisted of scattered peasant 
holdings, which they often had in only partial ownership. They had 
been acquired by purchase, exchange or inheritance in a very 
haphazard fashion." 

Before economic developments are outlined, the important 
features of social relations in the region need consideration. This 
has been a source of controversy. Svoronos originally claimed 
that ‘la commune “libre”, comprenant une bonne proportion de 
paysans indépendants, reste bien vivante'. This was challenged by 
Ostrogorsky, who pointed out that free peasants were in the 


4. J. Lefort, ‘Une grande fortune foncière aux Xe-XIlIle siècles: les biens du 
monastère d'Iviron', Structures féodales et féodalisme dans l'occident méditerranéen 
( X- XIlIe siècles). Bilan et perspectives de recherches. Collection de l'école francaise 
de Rome, 44 (Rome, 1980), 727-42. 

5. The tax-register consists of a list of current and previous landowners and the 
taxes which were owed to the state. It was revised at regular intervals, probably 
every thirty years, and signs of change can be discerned. The register is concerned 
with the region between Thebes and Chalkis. For the edition and a long commentary, 
see N. G. Svoronos, ‘Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la fiscalité aux XIe 
et XIIe siecles: le cadastre de Thébes’, BCH, LXXXIII (1959), 1-145. See also 
Lemerle, Agrarian History, pp. 193-9. 

6. A similar conclusion has been obtained from changes in ecclesiastical 
administration in this region by J. Herrin, ‘The Ecclesiastical Organisation of 
Central Greece at the Time of Michael Choniates: New Evidence from the Codex 
Atheniensis 1371’, Actes du XVe congrès international d'études byzantines. Athènes. 
Septembre 1976, IV (Athens, 1980), 131-7. 

7. The absence of proasteia in the text, except in one instance, does not mean 
that they did not exist in the region, simply that they were not recorded in the 
tax-register or at least the surviving part of it. See Lemerle, Agrarian History, 
p. 195 note 1. 

8. Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 145. 
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minority and the tax-payers were mostly members of the local 
aristocracy.” Most recently Lemerle has asserted that ‘the commune 
is still composed of land-owning or lease-holding, but independent, 
peasants’.!° 

All these historians, even Ostrogorsky, have overestimated the 
number of tax-payers who were also peasant producers. Some 
entries, which Svoronos cites as instances of independent peasants 
retaining the ownership of their land,!! do not support his claim. 
Independent producers are almost non-existent in the tax-register. 
In cases where there is no indication of the social status of the 
tax-payer at the time of the final revision of the register, the lists 
of previous tax-payers are instructive. They were invariably 
members of the local aristocracy.!? It is highly unlikely that land 
which had been in their possession later came into the ownership 
of peasant producers. In one case this possibly happened. Nicolas, 
the son of Andreas Troulos, was designated as a ptochos. His 
property had previously been owned by successive groups of the 
Leobachoi, a prominent local family. It was very small and his 
tax-payment amounted to only 5/48 nomisma.!? As landholdings 
became fragmented, small isolated parcels possibly reverted to 
peasant ownership. Generally, it is reasonable to assume that where 
previous landowners were local archontes, the landowner at the time 
of the last revision of the register was not a peasant producer, 
even if nothing is known about him. Three of the entries, which 
Svoronos considers to refer to independent peasants, involve 
property which had previously belonged to the Leobachoi. Two of 
the landowners were George Kampos, who is said in the register to 
have lived in Thebes, and Nicolas Kampos, probably a relative.!* 
Some of the other examples are also doubtful. Peter and Kosmas 
Anemosphaktes owned land in several different fiscal units and they 


9. G. Ostrogorsky, ‘La commune rurale byzantine. Loi agraire — Traite fiscal — 
Cadastre de Thèbes’, B, XXXII (1962), 158-66. See also Svoronos, ‘Société et 
organisation intérieure’, 375-7. 

10. Lemerle, Agrarian History, p. 199. 

11. Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 142 note 4. He also claims that most of the tax-payers 
holding their land by ekdosis were probably direct cultivators, ibid., 142 note 7. 

12. Ostrogorsky, ‘La commune rurale’, 159-60, has emphasised that the titles and 
functions of the landowners in the tax-register were relatively modest, well below 
the upper levels of the hierarchy of the state. 

13. Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 18, 11. 66-70. For the Leobachoi, see J. Nesbitt and 
J. Wiita, ‘A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era’, BZ, LXVIII (1975), 373-4. 

14. Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 15, ll. 4-9; 16, 11. 31-6; 17, ll. 51-5. 
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could not have cultivated more than a part of their property 
themselves, if any at all.!? The tax-register cannot be used as 
evidence for the continued existence of independent peasant 
communities. The subordination of direct producers to powerful 
landowners had been completed for all practical purposes by the 
eleventh century. 

The extension of the cultivated area is iridicaled by the regular 
sales of klasmatic land throughout the century. This point deserves 
emphasis because Antoniadis-Bibicou has argued that the frequent 
mentions of sympatheiai and klasmata in the sources is evidence of 
a decline in population. The sympatheiai reflected short term 
fluctuations in agricultural production. If, for any reason, land was 
abandoned, tax-relief was usually granted by the state instead of 
transferring the tàx on the abandoned land to other members of 
the fiscal unit. After thirty years of such relief the abandoned 
land was designated as a klasma and was detached from the fiscal 
unit. It then became the property of the state which was entitled 
to exploit it or alienate it as it wished. When klasmatic land was 
sold, it was inscribed in the tax-register as an idiostaton, a separate 
entry independent of its earlier fiscal unit." A landowner might 
acquire klasmatic land for use as additional pasture or for the 
establishment of peasant households. That the latter was the case in 
the eleventh century is demonstrated by the small size of peasant 
farms, which will be discussed below. The regular sales of klasmata 
were caused by a demand for land which had previously been 
exploited ineffectively. It led to a more intensive, not a less 
intensive use of agricultural resources. 

Within each of the two main fiscal groups of the tax-register 
there are separate groups which clearly had been detached from the 
main fiscal units at some stage: These were klasmatic properties 
which had been alienated by the state and established as idiostata, 
separate entries following the main group to which they had 
previously been attached. The procedure cannot be dated precisely. 
Some of the taxes had been imposed by a basilikos kandidatos 
Merkourios in the second quarter of the eleventh century, but this 

15. Ibid., 18-19, 11: 72-85. Peter was the son of Kosmas Gerasdes. In the first 
entry of the tax-register another Gerasdes appears as a prominent local figure 
of the previous generation, ibid., 11, ll. 1-2. 

16. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Demographie, salaires et prix’, 221-2. 

17. F. Dólger, Beitráge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung 
besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1927), p. 116, 1-23. 
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group survives in a mutilated form and the full extent of this 
operation is unknown. The preceding group had also been detached 
from the main fiscal unit and its taxes were probably imposed early 
in the century. Even such rough estimates cannot be made for the 
klasmatic land in the second part of the tax-register.!? It leaves 
only a general impression of more land being brought into cultiva- 
tion throughout the century. This pattern is complicated by the 
grants of sympatheiai in the tax-register. They reflect temporary 
fluctuations and show that the course of economic expansion was 
uneven, but their importance is outweighed by the large numbers 
of klasmata.'° 

Oikonomides has pointed out that the references to klasmatic 
land in the eleventh century give no indication of sales at very low 
prices as in the tenth century .7? The surviving documentation does 
not permit a firm conclusion, but if this hypothesis is correct, it 
reinforces the view derived from the tax-register that demand for 
land was increasing. At the same time the state was imposing the 
full rate of taxation on these properties. In the tenth century it had 
been the standard procedure to impose the /ibellikon demosion on 
klasmatic land. It was exacted at the rate of 1/12 of the tax-payment 
before the land had become klasmatic. It was clearly in the interests 
of the state to impose the full rate, if possible. The crucial factor 
was the balance between the rural population and the land. Where 
demand for land was sufficiently strong, as in the Theban region, 
the state was able to impose the full demosion 2! 


18. For the technicalities of this procedure, see Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 44-6, 52-3. 

19. For a different interpretation, see Lemerle, Agrarian History, pp. 195-6. 
Land which had been abandoned by its cultivators and had received a sympatheia 
did not always remain unproductive. The state was entitled to lease it temporarily 
to other cultivators until the return of the original cultivators. See J. Karayannopulos, 
‘Fragmente aus dem Vademecum eines byzantinischen Finanzbeamten’, 
Polychronion. Festschrift Franz Délger zum 75. Geburtstag (Heidelberg, 1966), 
p. 321, 1-8. 

20. N. Oikonomides, 'L'évolution de l'organisation administrative de l'empire 
byzantin au XIe siècle (1025-1118)', TM, VI (1976), 137. For tenth-century prices, 
see P. Lemerle, N. Svoronos, A. Guillou, D. Papachryssanthou, Actes de Lavra. 
Premiére partie. Des origines à 1204 (Paris, 1970), N. 2, 3. J. Bompaire, Actes de 
Xéropotamou (Paris, 1964), N. 1. 

21. For the /ibeilikon demosion, see Dólger, Beiträge, p. 120, 12-16; p. 123, 
15-22. It was clearly not imposed on the properties in the tax-register. In some 
cases the payments were too large to have been a libellikon; see, for instance, 
Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 13, 11. 42-43, where a tax of more than one nomisma was 
imposed on a part of a peasant stasis. A libellikon demosion of this amount would 
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The most conclusive evidence of growing population pressure 
on the land is provided by an analysis of the size of peasant 
holdings. An estimate of their area can be obtained by some 
hypothetical calculations. The tax-register simply lists the owners 
of whole or parts of staseis (familial holdings) and does not give 
the size of the holdings, but the tax-payments provide approxima- 
tions. It will be assumed that the rate of epibole (the equation 
between the surface area and the amount of tax) averaged 150 
modioi for each nomisma in the region covered by the tax-register.?? 
The major problem with this approach is that some entries involve 
more than one stasis and others only a part of a stasis. The 
division of a stasis among heirs could lead to small tax-payments 
which give a misleading impression of the size of a property.?? 
This is not a serious difficulty, because the majority of entries 
involve more than one stasis. Consequently, in most cases the tax- 
payment exaggerates the size of the peasant holdings.?* As most 
entries include a complete stasis, the breakdown of the tax- 
payments, excluding the relief granted by sympatheiai, accurately 
reflects economic stratification among the direct producers. There 
was a handful of large peasant holdings. Only two entries involved 
payments of two nomismata,”* six had payments over one nomisma 
and four had payments between a half and one nomisma.?$ The 
number of small holdings was much greater. Thirty-one entries 
had a payment of less than 1/2 nomisma. In eighteen of these cases 


have been exacted from a very large estate. For another instance where the standard 
land-tax was imposed on klasmatic land in the late eleventh century, see Actes de 
Lavra, N. 44. However, it should be noted that the /ibellikon continued to exist 
in this period, Actes de Lavra, N. 58, 62-3. 

22. For the imposition of this rate on land of the second quality see J. Lefort, 
Actes d Esphigménou (Paris, 1973), N. 5. For good quality land the rate of taxation 
was higher; see Actes de Lavra, N. 44, which involves a rate of epibole of about 
75 modioi to the nomisma. Both documents are of the late eleventh century, about 
the time of the final revision of the tax-register. The extremely low rate of payment 
for Lavra's estates has no relevance to this question because the monastery was 
exceptionally privileged, Actes de Lavra, N. 58. 

23. Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 14, ll. 68-77. 

24. Ibid., 17—18, Il. 39-60 involve entries which all contain more than one peasant 
holding. Consequently, the tax-payment gives an exaggerated impression of their 
size; yet in all six cases the payment was less than 1/4 nomisma. 

25. Ibid., 11, ll. 1-2, 12-13. 

26. Ibid., 11-19. Using Svoronos's notation, the relevant entries are 1cl, 2c], 
4al, Sbl, 5f1, 5f11, which all paid at least one nomisma, and 2d1, Sel, 5f12, 6al, 
which ail paid 1/2 nomisma or more. 
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it was less than 1/4 nomisma, although thirteen included at least 
one entire stasis. Using the hypothetical rate of epibole a payment 
of 1/4 nomisma can be equated with 37 modioi (about 3.5 hectares).?’ 
Several properties were much smaller. That of Nicolas the ptochos 
with a payment of 5/48 nomisma could not have been more than 
1.5 hectares.?? However, this calculation does not take into account 
the supplementary taxes, which were not incorporated into the rate 
of epibole, but were added to form the total payment recorded in 
the tax-register.?? Therefore, the calculation tends to overestimate 
the size of holdings. Their fragmentation would have been 
accelerated by partible inheritance, which generally prevailed in 
Byzantium, encouraging earlier marriages and a faster rate of 
population growth.?? Settlement in the region had become very 
dense. In spite of a steady increase in the area under cultivation 
a significant stratum of peasant smallholders is in evidence by the 
final quarter of the eleventh century. 

Agrarian expansion had important consequences for the economy 
of the region. The prosperity of Thebes, one of the most important 
commercial centres in Byzantium, is well known. This must be 
attributed partly to its role as an administrative centre for both 
church and state. The production of high value textiles was due to 
the conscious policy of the state which carefully supervised the 
production of the most prestigious silk cloths.?! To these causes 
of economic activity must be added another fundamental considera- 
tion, the accumulation of land by powerful owners. Owing to their 
greater wealth they could purchase a much wider range of products 
than peasants, whose need of industrial goods was much more 
restricted. As more land was brought into cultivation, the revenues 
which the landowning élite derived from agricultural production 
increased and their stronger economic position stimulated urban 
production. The intensification of agricultural production was an 


27. For the equation of just over ten modioi with the hectare, see E. Schilbach, 
Byzantinische Metrologie (Munich, 1970), pp. 58-70. 

28. Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 18, Il. 66-70. 

29. For the various supplementary taxes, see Dólger, Beiträge, pp. 59-60; 
Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, 81-3. 

30. On inheritance customs, see A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society in the 
Late Byzantine Empire. A Social and Demographic Study (Princeton, N.J., 1977), 
pp. 186 ff. 

31. Theban silk manufactures were used by the state as diplomatic gifts. See 
J. A. Van Dieten (ed.), Nicetae Choniatae Historia (CFHB, 1975), p. 461. 
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essential pre-condition of urban growth. The economic conse- 
quences of the expansion of the estates of powerful landowners 
have not been sufficiently emphasised. Rather than being a symptom 
of decline the accumulation of properties by these landowners 
acted as a stimulus to the urban economy.32 


University of Birmingham 


32. I would like to thank Prof. A. A. M. Bryer, Dr. J. F. Haldon, and 
Mrs. P. Karlin-Hayter for their helpful criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 
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Literary Cryptograms and the 
Cretan Academies 


ROSEMARY E. BANCROFT-MARCUS 


1. Introduction: The Cretan Academies 


Recent researches! into the history of the Cretan Academies have 
added a new dimension to our understanding of the extraordinary 
flowering of scholarship and literature termed the Cretan 
Renaissance. We now know that the small island of Crete, 
dominated for so many centuries by Venetian overlords, had 
developed by 1560-1632 a resident intelligenzia capable of 
furnishing three Academies: the Vivi? of Rethymno, founded in 
January 1562 by Francesco Barozzi;? the Stravaganti* of Irakleio, 
founded in 1591 by Andrea Cornaro; and the Sterili? of Chania, 
granted a meeting-hall in August 1632 and additional protection 
by a decree of December 1637. 


1. N. M. Panagiotakis, (a) “Izadixéc “Axadnuiec xai Oéatpo: oi Stravaganti tob 
Xávóaka, Ogatpo, V (May-Aug. 1966), 39- 53; (b) 'O Francesco Barozzi xai 7 
Axaónuía tÕv Vivi tod PeOipvov, IHenp. 3^. AieOv. Kpntod. Xvveóp., II (Athens 
1974), 232-251 [= PANAG]; (c) with A. L. Vincent, Néa Ztoiyeia pid tv 
'Akaónuía tõv Stravaganti, Oncavpiopata, VII (1970), 52-81 [= NEA]; (d) with 
A. L. Vincent, XouzAnpopuatikà nepi Kovcapátov x.d., Gncavpíuava, VIII (1971), 
87-94. 

2. See PANAG. This study develops ideas first expressed in my D.Phil. thesis, 
Georgios Chortatsis, 16th-century Cretan playwright: a critical study, submitted to 
Oxford University in Trinity Term, 1978 [= THESIS], esp. Chs. 1.4 & 5 and V.2 & 3. 

3. Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani (Rome 1960) [= DIZ. BIOG], vol. VI, 
pp. 495-9; and P. L. Rose, ‘A Venetian patron and mathematician of the 16th 
century: Francesco Barozzi (1537-1604y, Studi Veneziani, 1 (1977), 119—178 
[= ROSE]. 

4. See n. 1 (a, c, d). Also M. Maylender, Storia delle Accademie d'Italia (Bologna 
1926-30), 5 vols. [= MAYL), where entries are arranged alphabetically under 
Academy title. 

5. MAYL. 
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The question is, how far did these Academies contribute towards 
the production of literary and dramatic works in the Cretan dialect? 
The goal of the best-known Cretan Academy, the Stravaganti, 
seems to have been to propagate Italian culture among Venetian 
aristocrats who had become hellenized to the point of neglecting 
their obligations towards the Serene Republic. Andrea Cornaro was 
fanatically concerned with the preservation of the rights of Venetian 
noble landlords in Crete, and the prerequisites of membership of 
his Academy may have been nobility and a good Italian education. 
Though all permanent residents of Crete spoke Cretan in everyday 
life (and visitors soon learned the vernacular), official Stravaganti 
activities seem to have been conducted in Tuscan Italian, Latin, 
and Classical Greek only. The title, emblem and motto of the 
Academy have implications of aristocratic elitism and intellectual 
snobbery. The name ‘Stravaganti’ means something like ‘wandering 
off the beaten track, eccentric’ (but cf. Flaminio Maselli’s pun, 
‘Sic extra poterit vere tua fama vagari). The emblem showed a 
dog wandering off the path, and the motto was ET PER INVIA, 
‘even through trackless places’. All three were interpreted by 
Stravaganti members in the sense of 'superior to the common 
herd’: ‘quam longissime sitis a vulgo’ (Daniel Furlanos); and 
‘fuor del commun sentiero’ (G. B. Basile).’ All this suggests that 
the Stravaganti held themselves aloof from ordinary Cretans. 

The Stravaganti, unlike the other Cretan Academies, left to- 
posterity a body of acknowledged Academy publications and 
manuscript poetry. The names of some of the later members are 
known, as well as some pseudonyms and the individual emblems 
and mottoes of a few unidentified early members. Andrea 
Cornaro's Academy achieved something of an international reputa- 
tion, at least during his life-time; after his death it seems to have 
dwindled for a time until it was revived under Matteo Zeno. The 

6. NEA p. 73. 

7. NEA pp. 78 and 76. 

8. Seven anonymous Stravaganti 'imprese' are illustrated in the complimentary 
pamphlet presented to the departing Venetian official Giacomo Zane, Oratione di 
Andrea Cornaro . . . London BM Addit. 8637 [= ZANE], 2r-8r. They are: (i) a 
woman with cross in one hand, cup in the other (motto ‘Ante oculos semper’); 
(ii) dividers (‘Omnia in mensura"); (iii) a pendulum-like instrument (‘Neque ad 
dextram, neque ad sinistram"); (iv) a map of ‘Candia, Cerigo, Tine’ overlooked 
by an eye (‘Speculator ab alto’); (v) a lute (‘Nil inconcinne’); (vi) a pelican tearing 


open its breast (‘Non quae sibi, sed quae aliis utilia"); (vii) a blazing sun with 
human face (“Nunquam occidet’). 
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Stravaganti undertook receptions and farewells for visiting Venetian 
officials, féting them with speeches, encomiastic verse and compli- 
mentary banners; they also held debates and poetry contests. 

Evidence in Cornaro's manuscripts? shows that he was interested 
in Italian theatre; a complimentary poem attests to his enjoyment 
of a performance in Irakleio of Pastor Fido (1611), and a marginal 
scribble to his involvement in the casting of a play called ‘Lo 
Spia’, probably a commedia dell’ arte play of the ‘napoletana’ 
genre. In view of this, it is possible that the Stravaganti occasionally 
indulged in amateur theatricals, which were a favourite pursuit of 
Academies in Italy. It would be unsafe to assume categorically 
that the Stravaganti never dabbled in Cretan poetry or drama; 
such activities may have been tolerated as unofficial recreations, 
and even Andrea Cornaro may not have been opposed to efforts 
to elevate the literary status of the Cretan dialect. He may have 
omitted Cretan poems from his collections because Cretan was not 
an accredited Academy language and would not be likely to be 
published by an Italian printer. 

Some scholars,'° including myself, favour the identification of the 
author of the Cretan poem of romance and chivalry Erotokritos 
with the Vincentsos Cornaros who was the brother of Andrea 
Cornaro and a member of the Stravaganti. Vincentsos’ name is 
coupled with that of Andrea in Stravaganti literature, suggesting 
that he shared his brother's prestige: G. B. Basile alludes to them 
as ‘coppia gentil di Semidei’ and ‘Cara gemina luce / Del Ciel di 
Creta Castore e Polluce';!! and Marcantonio Trivisano's phrase 
‘cigni canori’ (‘tuneful swans')!? seems to be an anagrammatical 
compliment on the brothers' poetic abilities. Vincentsos settled in 
Irakleio the year of his marriage (1588), before which he seems to 
have lived mainly on the Cornaro estates in Siteia. For this reason, 
he may have been considerably more hellenized than his brother. 

The Accademia degli Sterili of Chania has received little notice 
from scholars, who have been misled by the lateness of the only 
extant document (published by Maylender) into thinking the 
Academy shortlived and unimportant. The document is dated 1637, 

9. THESIS, Ch. 1.4, and n. 1(a), pp. 62-63. 

10. Notably N. M. Panagiotakis, A. L. Vincent and S. Alexiou. See Alexiou's 
article P'ià cv tabtion tod nomth tod “Epwtoxpitov, Mandatoforos, XIII (June 
1979), 4-11. 


11. NEA 75. 
12. ZANE 22v. Cf. Basile’s ‘fama canora’ (NEA 76). 
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and Chania fell to the Turks in 1645. However, this document 
is not a record of inauguration. It is a ratification of the concession 
of a meeting-house, first made to the Academy by Contarini in 
1632, and evidently disputed soon thereafter on unjustifiable grounds 
by some public representative. The document clearly states that 
the Academy had been functioning for some time before 1632, 
and that the acquiring of a meeting-hall led to a great increase in 
the number ofmembers, who decorated the walls with their emblems: 


L’ erettione dell’ Accademia intitolata dei Sterili in questa Citta fu base 
e fondamento della virtü et propria della generosita de animi di questa 
Nobilta per esercitio de loro ingegni nelli congressi che frequenti tengono 
in discorsi eruditi, pieni di dottrina e di prudenza; e la concessione fatta 
a’ Signori Accademici dall” Ecc(ellentissi)mo Signor General Contarini 
sotto li 26 Agosto 1632, della Casa o Stantia di Raggion pubblica posta 
nella contrada del Pallazzo che le serve ad affetto di questi virtuosi 
congressi, ë stata d’ eccitamento ad accrescer il numero di questa degna 
radunanza, con diverse, varie et dotte imprese che hanno esposto nella 
medesima stanza, nella quale con nobile concorso e stimolo di virtù li 
auditori si riducono ad ascoltare le faconde e gravi loro attioni. 


The inquisitors Marco Contarini and Pietro Corraro approved 
of the Sterili as the type of Academy favoured by princes every- 
where ‘per 1’ utilità pubblica et per il decoro et ornamento della 
città'. They willingly confirmed the Academicians' right to meet 
undisturbed in their hall, and to continue their virtuous and learned 
discourses. 

This document does not tell us when or by whom the Accademia 
degli Sterili was founded. The inauguration may have taken place 
many years before 1632, and the Sterili may have exercised a 
significant influence over the cultural life of Chania for much longer 
than was thought.!? 

Prof. Panagiotakis believes,!^ on the evidence of the lack of 
subsequent documentation, that the Accademia dei Vivi of 
Rethymno collapsed soon after its inauguration in 1562. However, 
the argumentum ex silentio is notoriously unreliable: silence is not 
proof that the Vivi did not continue to exist. Many papers relating 
to the Cretan Academies must have perished in the Ottoman 
invasion of Crete (1645-69), or for any number of other reasons. In 


4 


13. This topic will be more fully explored in an article now under composition. 
14. PANAG. 
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fact, as I shalldemonstrate below, internal allusions to the Accademia 
dei Vivi may exist in Cretan literary texts of the period 1576—1588.1° 

The sole documentary evidence for the Vivi is a manuscript 
in the hand of Antonio Mainero, recording Francesco Barozzi’s 
inaugural speech and his own encomium upon Barozzi. In the same 
manuscript, together with a couple of speeches by Mainero on 
topics relating to Siena (where he settled soon after the inaugura- 
tion), there are four philosophical dialogues! about the immortality 
of the soul, true religion, predestination, and the extent of human 
happiness. These dialogues may be transcriptions or reminiscences 
of Vivi debates occurring before Mainero’s departure from Crete. 
The speakers’ names are fictitious, and the obviously fake Spaniard 
Francesco da Bargas may represent Francesco Barozzi. 

It is certainly strange that no overt!" allusion is made to the 
Accademia dei Vivi by Stravaganti members celebrating the 
inauguration of the Irakleiot Academy in 1591, even in contexts 
where its historical antecedents are being discussed. Since Andrea 
Cornaro and Francesco Barozzi were friends,!? this omission breaks 
the rules of sixteenth-century courtesy. No Cretan or Venetian of 
the period 1562-87, when the Vivi might be expected to have been 
active, openly acknowledges membership of the Accademia dei Vivi 
in his publications. Even Francesco Barozzi neglects to mention 
the Vivi in his published and manuscript works, though he does 
mention his membership of other Academies and in 1559 published 
an address he gave to the Potenti of Padua. 

I think it very possible that the lack of documentary evidence 
for the Vivi's continuance is in some way connected with Barozzi's 
conviction of witchcraft and heresy, at a trial by the Venetian 


15. For this dating of Chortatsis' plays Erofili and Panoria, see THESIS, Ch. 1.3. 
For a brief statement of this and other topics in THESIS, see ‘Georgios 
Chortatsis and his works: a critical review’, Mandatoforos, XVI (July 1980), 13-46. 
Editions of Chortatsis' plays are also discussed there. 

16. PANAG. 242 n. 28. The connection of these debates with the Vivi is my 
own idea. 

17. See NEA, 70-71 for a possible covert allusion, in classical disguise, by 
Marco Condarato. The phrase ‘naturae misteria, profunda obducta caligine atque 
penitus obvelata' has an air of mysticism which seems odd in the context of 
Aristotle's Lyceum; Nature was considered the mother of magic. 

18. They were exchanging sonnets as early as 1576 (when Cornaro complimented 
Barozzi on his prediction of a comet). In 1596 they witnessed a financial transaction 
also involving an agent or ‘commesso’ called Georgios Chortatsis. On this, see 
S. A. Evangelatos, Teópyioç “Iwdvvy Xoptatons (ci. 1545-1610), Oncavpicuata, 
VII (1970), 182-227; and THESIS Ch. 1.2. 
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Inquisition in October 1587. He was imprisoned, fined and ordered 
to do penances. After this, Barozzi’s impressive series of publications 
on astronomy and mathematics abruptly ceased,’ and he added 
no more letters to his manuscript collection of correspondence. 
This calamity must have dealt a death-blow not only to Barozzi's 
career, but to any organisation led by him. His situation is very 
like that of G. B. Della Porta,?? an expert on ‘natural magic’ 
whose trial for witchcraft sometime before the end of 1579 led to 
the closure of his Accademia de Segreti (inaugurated in Naples in 
1558). If the Accademia dei Vivi had indeed survived as late as 
1587, its members would undoubtedly have dissociated themselves 
from it after Barozzi's trial, and the Stravaganti would have taken 
care not to discredit their new Academy by claiming the disgraced 
Vivi as their model. Any papers relating to the Vivi are likely to 
have been prudently (or forcibly) destroyed at this period. The 
preservation of the inaugural speeches may be due to the accident 
of Mainero's removal to Siena. 

Even before the trial, two inquisitors had come to Barozzi's villa 
at Agios Konstandinos demanding to search his library for 
forbidden books; they were refused entrance. Events like this, and 
a guilty conscience with regard to certain experiments in magic, 
may have made Barozzi reluctant to court publicity for his Academy. 
This may be the reason for the lack of Vivi acknowledgements 
in print. More simply, the Academy may not have been rich enough 
to finance the printing costs of members' publications, nor 
prestigious enough outside Crete for an acknowledgement of Vivi 
membership to add lustre to an author's reputation. 

Rethymniot litterati were, however, unusually creative in the 
period 1562-1591, before the founding of the Stravaganti. Many 
of these men corresponded or exchanged books with Francesco 
Barozzi, and I consider it likely that Antonios Achelis?! Giannis 


19. The Italian version of Barozzi's Cosmographia Ptolemaica (first published in 
Latin in Venice, 1585) was not granted its printing licence until 1605, a year after 
his death. It contains encomiastic verse by Daniel Fourlanos. 

20. L. G. Clubb, G. B. Della Porta (Princeton, 1965) [= CLUBBJ. 

21. See H. Pernot, P. Gentil de Vendosme et Antoine Achelis, Le Siege de Malte 
par les Turcs en 1565 (Paris, 1910), for Achelis' dedication of his Cretan poem 
to Barozzi. 
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Vergitzis?? Daniel Fourlanos?? Maximos Margounios?^ and 


Jeronimo Lombardo?? had some connection with the Accademia 
dei Vivi. (Vergitzis and Fourlanos were among the earliest 


Stravaganti.) Matteo Calergi,?© an extremely powerful figure in 


Cretan and Venetian politics with estates at Rethymno, could have 
belonged to the Vivi before his death in 1571. Antonio Mainero?’ 
was probably one of the original twelve members. Barozzi's nephew, 
his son Andrea, son-in-law Stai and ‘disciple’ Daniel Malipiero 
(who were implicated in the 1587 trial) may also have been Academy 
members. Georgios Chortatsis may have been associated with the 
Vivi as actor-manager of its theatrical activities, and Vivi members 
seem to have performed his plays Erofili and Panoria. The evidence 
for this will be discussed in a later section. 


2. The nature of Renaissance Academies 


An Italian Renaissance Academy was a highly organized 
institution with a structure generally arranged around a central 
allegory or theme. The Accademia Veneziana della Fama,28 for 
example, was structured on the analogy of the human body, 
because (as its founder Federigo Badoero wrote in 1560) this is made 
in the image of God and is therefore perfect. Badoero’s ambitious 


22. Barozzi’s collection of correspondence, Paris MS Lat. 7218 [= CORR], 
f. 26r, includes a letter to Vergitzis (author of a history of Crete), acknowledging 
receipt of a sonnet beginning ‘Con gli occhi d’ Argo, a ogni celeste mente’ 
(7 March 1577). 

23. See n. 19. Fourlanos’ first quatrain reads: ‘Dum tu orbem ingenio totum 
metiris, et arte / Et lustras magni sydera cuncta poli; / Aethera per liquidum, 
vacuique per aeris oras, / et potis es summi templa adiisse Jovis’. 

24. Margounios, a scholar-priest, wrote a preface for a reprint of Horapollo's 
Hieroglyphica, a work popular among Italian academicians. See n. l(a) above, 
p. 51, n. 9; and H. O. Coxe, Greek MSS ( Bodleian Library Quarto Catalogues I) 
(Oxford, 1969; repr. of 1853 ed.) [= COXE] for two notes indicating that Maximos 
Margounios and Francesco Barozzi lent each other books (Cod. Barocius 212/3 
and 92, the latter dated March 1577). 

25. Lombardo shared Barozzi's interest in natural magic. His book De Natura 
(Padua, 1589) is dedicated to Giacomo Foscarini, like Barozzi's edition of Leo 
Sapiens. See NEA, 63 for his odd reference to the goddess Nature in Crete. 

26. A manuscript of Calergi's, Argumenta Symposiacorum Plutarchi, is among 
Barozzi's Greek manuscripts in the Bodleian, Oxford. See COXE, Cod. Barocius 
117, f. 221v. On Matteo Calergi, see N. M. Panagiotakis, “Epevvai v Bevetia, 
Onoavpicpata, V (1968), 45-118. 

27. DIZ. BIOG. VI, 495-9. 

28. On the Italian Academies, see MAYL. The Accademia Veneziana planned 
to publish Barozzi's edition of Proclus (see ROSE, p. 126, n. 23). 
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undertaking was intended as a workshop for scholarly publications, 
like Aldo Manuzio’s Accademia Aldina. Each branch of Academy 
activities was assigned a room or hall in Badoero’s palazzo, and 
Badoero arranged the various functions in a corporeal hierarchy, 
according to which the Chapel, Council of Sciences and Arts, 
Council of Economics, Council of Politics, Choir, Chancery, 
Treasury, Secretariat, Printing-Press and Library were equated 
respectively with the human head, chest, right and left arms, thighs, 
legs and feet. The expenses of this Academy, which attracted a 
huge membership, were too great and it soon collapsed. It is an 
excellent example of the incredible detail and complexity of 
Academy organisation at this period. 

Academy meetings generally took place in premises supplied by 
the founder-patron, and activities were subsidized by members’ 
subscriptions and donations invested in a fund. From this fund, 
the costs of printing members’ compositions were occasionally 
defrayed. At inauguration, the members drew up a list of rules 
governing their conduct and obligations. The Academy was 
administered by a committee of members with titles such as Padre, 
Provveditore, Consigliere, Segretario, Cancelliere, Bibliotecario, 
Avogado (respectively Father, Overseer, Counsellor, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Librarian, Advocate). Many Academies seem to have had 
two leaders, a Principal and a Vice-Principal, or a Patron and a 
Principal. Members were expected to engage continually in research 
and composition, to give lectures, and to join in debates. Most of 
the best scholarship and ‘erudita’ drama in Italy was produced 
by leading members of Academies. Membership of such an 
Academy, it is clear, involved a heavy commitment of money, 
time and energy. 

But there is another aspect of Renaissance Academies which 
undoubtedly served to make them attractive to many: their 
intriguing mysticism. Like Freemasons today, the Academies staged 
elaborate, ritualistic initiation and inauguration ceremonies, with 
splendid robes, solemn oaths of allegiance and fraternity, gold 
membership rings or pendants with Academy emblems, a gold wand 
for the Principal, and so on. Each member had his own pseudonym, 
emblem and motto which were often thematically related to the 
title, emblem and motto of the Academy. For example, the Lincei?? 


29. See CLUBB and MAYL. 
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derived their emblem (the Lynx) and motto (LYNCEIS OCULIS 
PERPENDENS) from an edition of Della Porta’s book Magia 
Naturalis, since they were devoted to the study of physics and 
astronomy; a typical member, Francesco Stelluti, chose as 
pseudonym Tardigrado, as emblem the planet Saturn, which is 
slowest of all in its movements, and as motto QUO SERIUS, 
EO CITIUS (roughly ‘More haste, less speed'!). Their meeting-hall 
was called the Liceo, an obvious allusion to Aristotle’s Lyceum; 
there was therefore a double reason for choice of the title Lincei. 
The Infiammati of Padua had an emblem representing Herakles 
burning on the pyre, with the motto ARSO IL MORTALE, 
AL CIEL N’ ANDRA L’ ETERNO (‘When the mortal part is 
burnt, the eternal part will go to Heaven’); in keeping with its 
literary-theatrical character, the members chose pseudonyms such as 
‘Affezionato’ and ‘Ardente’, derived from romantic poetry and 
connected with the Academy emblem by the concept of burning 
love. The Umidi (‘Wet Ones’) chose as emblems wet things like frogs 
and drainpipes. The Secreti of Siena had as emblem an apothecary’s 
sieve, with the motto CLAUSA SECERNIT, ‘It separates what is 
enclosed' (i.e. sediments or precipitates); the second word of this 
motto contains an anagram of 'Secreti' (cf. the Lincei motto). The 
Secreti of Vicenza, like the Segreti of Naples, studied natural 
philosophy and the physical sciences; their emblem portrayed ‘the 
globes or orbs of the elements' (i.e. of earth, water, air, and fire) 
and the motto was NUNC FOETIBUS APTA, ‘Now ready for 
offspring’ (or ‘fruits’ or ‘products’). Dolce wrote a verse about this 
emblem with a pun on the motto: 


Quando la terra e |’ acqua e l’ aria e °l fuoco 
Eran confusi vanamente insieme, 

Era il lor valor si infermo e puoco 

Che spento ne giacea |’ humano seme. 

Peró diede a ciascun suo proprio luoco 

Il Dio e fattor di meraviglie estreme; 

Onde hor son atti a parti almi e perfetti, 
Qual sete voi, Divini alti intelletti. 


Taken in context, this poem is perfectly comprehensible as a witty 
compliment to the Academy, its emblem and motto, its Principal 
(‘Il Dio e fattor’), the members ('voi, Divini alti intelletti’), and 
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their future works (‘parti almi e perfetti’). Out of context, the 
allusions to the Secreti might easily be overlooked. This is an 
example ofa style of writing to which members of Italian Academies 
had become addicted: literary hermeticism. 

The word ‘hermetic’ is derived from Hermes Trismegistus,?? 
popularly supposed to have been the father of alchemy.?! Because 
alchemy was associated with magic, astrology and the occult, topics 
of study frowned upon by ecclesiastical authorities, its exponents 
felt it necessary to hide their secrets from the curiosity of outsiders 
by writing cryptically, using ordinary words arranged in an ordinary 
sequence to carry hidden meanings and a secret message compre- 
hensible only to the initiated. This kind of ambiguous writing is 
called hermeticism.?? 

Italian Academies were .officially supposed to derive from the 
schools of Pythagoras, Plato's Academy and Aristotle's Lyceum. 
Their esoteric lore, however, contained elements derived from 
countless creeds and philosophies: hermetic writings, magic, 
mythology, Egyptology, cabbalistic literature, astrology, and every- 
thing mysterious, colourful and fascinating. Academy and court 
literature of the period abounds in hidden names, compliments and 
slanders cleverly worked into lines of poetry by techniques such as 
anagrams, syllabic ciphers, puns, ‘conceits’ and double-entendres. 
Unlike the codes and ciphers used necessarily by the diplomats 
and secretaries?? of that era, most of these literary cryptograms 
had no better justification than the joy of exercising verbal 
ingenuity, or of secretly communicating with the other members 
of an elite social group. 

Playwrights seem to have taken especial delight in exploiting 
the esoteric dimension in comedies and pastorals. Tasso incor- 
porated an element of Ferrara court gossip, disguised under a 
veil of rusticity, in his Aminta.” Della Porta referred to in-jokes 
of a Neapolitan dialect society to which he belonged in his 


30. See the British Museum catalogue for his supposed works. 

31. On alchemy, a most useful book is E. J. Holmyard, Alchemy (a Pelican 
Original, first published 1957; reprinted 1968). 

32. On hermetic diction and symbolism, see Dom A.-J. Pernety, Dictionnaire 
Mytho-Hermetique (Paris, 1758); and J.-A. de Broglie, Le Sablier d'Or (Flammarion 
[France], 1971). 

33. Della Porta wrote a much-used manual on cryptography. 

34. See U.T.E.T. ed. of Tasso’s works, vol. 2, pp. 190-2, for the innuendos 
of Aminta A1 272-322. 
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Chiappinaria. This feature of Renaissance plays has received little 
detailed attention from Italian scholars, and would richly reward 
study. 

Some Greek scholars seriously doubt whether sixteenth-century 
Cretans possessed the necessary competence to compose and 
decipher literary enigmas which we today find baffling. This is as 
absurd as doubting whether Irishmen can tackle the Times cross- 
word. The Cretan comedies (Katzourbos, Stathis, and Fortounatos) 
provide in the macaronic dialogue of the Pedant or Schoolmaster 
clear evidence that Cretans had exactly the kind of ingenuity 
required for cryptic writing.35 These speeches*® are a farrago of 
Cretan, Italian and Latin, producing misunderstandings which are 
especially funny when the discrepancy between the real sense of the 
Italian and Latin, and the false interpretation by a mystified Cretan 
illiterate, is clearly discerned. In addition, many of these speeches 
contain gross extended innuendos referring to the Pedant’s homo- 
sexuality. Ambiguities in three languages demand a high degree of 
intellectual sophistication in playwright, actors and audience, and 
there can be no real doubt that among city-dwelling Cretans of 
the middle and upper classes there were many who could cope with 
the intricacies of literary hermeticism. The technique was certainly 
known to Francesco Barozzi, who referred to literary enigmas as 
‘hieroglyphs of the Egyptian Magi';?" Egypt was considered the 
home of the occult, and hieroglyphs were defined by a sixteenth- 
century lexicographer (John Florio)*® as *mysticall or enigmaticall 
letters or ciphers, signifying whole sentences used by the Egyptians’. 

Some hermetic or alchemical symbolism was also adopted by the 
Renaissance Academies, and certain concepts seem to have been 
fundamental to all. This is difficult to prove without lengthy 


35. The technique of cryptography was known in contemporary Cyprus. For a 
Cypriot verse concealing the name Stamatios Donato, see T. Siapkaras-Pitsillides, 
Le Petrarchisme en Chypre: Poèmes d Amour (Athens, 1975), pp. 21-23. In Barozzi’s 
Commentarius in locum Platonis obscurissimum ... (Bologna, 1566), there is an 
encomium by 'Alexander Syngliticus Cyprius' with an anagram on the poet's name 
(Alex. Sinclytiquus): Laudes inde tuas series aeterna nepotum / Extollet Caelo, 
clari simul inclyra textent, / Usque Geometrae tua scitis dogmata formis / Axe suos 
dum vasta Polos premet orbita Mundi'. 

36. Katz. A2S5 & 6 (= Act Two Scenes Five and Six), A4S6-8, A5S9-12; 
Stath. A2S3 (esp. H. 99-120 on ‘astrologia’), A2S7, A3S2 & 3; Fort. A1S3, 
A3S3, A4S2, A5S4. 

37. CORR. l6r- 16v and 26v-28r. 

38. World of Words (1598 ed.). 
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quotation and textual analysis, but the principle can be tested by 
study of Maylender’s history of the Academies and the occasional 
poetry of courtiers and Academicians. (Something of the mystical 
atmosphere of Renaissance intellectualism can be absorbed from 
Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili and Tasso’s Il Mondo Creato.) 

An Academy was a unity of many, a body of members (limbs), 
a community of individuals: ëv tò záv. It was a symbolic 
microcosm of the Universe or World. It was a place of perfection, 
a paradise, the Garden of Eden, the Golden Age. It enabled 
mortals to become immortal by a process of spiritual alchemy. 
In the classical hermetic image, a tree (the soul), guarded by a 
dragon or serpent, stands beside a fountain or river (divine 
nourishment); the tree bears shoots, blossom or fruit (the visible 
results of the soul's work, which is to become immortal).?? When 
this image is transferred to an Academy, the tree symbolizes a 
member; the water is the Academy, which stimulates and feeds 
the thirst for learning; the fruits represent the literary works by 
which the member hopes to achieve a kind of immortality. In a 
confusion of symbols typical of Academies, the water was identified 
with the Castalian spring at Delphi, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
patrons ofthe arts. Sometimes Apollo is identified with the sun-god 
Helios (this confusion stems from Hellenistic times) as the creator 
of all living things, and also of jewels, believed (not inaccurately) 
to be produced in some occult way beneath the surface of the earth 
by the concentrated heat of the sun’s rays; so ‘gems’ may be used 
symbolically of literary works, like ‘fruits’.*° These concepts are to 
be found in many beautiful passages of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Cretan literature, and it seems probable that their ultimate 
source was the Cretan Academies. 


3. Francesco Barozzi and the institutions of the Vivi 


On 4 January 1562, the Rector and Counsellors of Rethymno, 
with other nobles and dignitaries, assembled to celebrate the 
inauguration of the Accademia dei Vivi. At this ceremony the 
*capitoli' (rules) of the Academy were exposed for public inspection, 
and a speech of exhortation was given by Francesco Barozzi, 
apparently the patron-founder. This was followed by an encomiastic 


39. Seen. 32, Le Sablier d'Or, pp. 15-24. The tree of life appears in Erof. A1 343-7. 
40. These images are found in Erof. Chorus IV. 
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address by Antonio Mainero,*' who had good reason to be grateful 
to the Barozzi family and lauds their achievements with due 
admiration. We owe to Mainero the preservation of his and 
Barozzi’s speeches at the inauguration, but not, alas, the list of rules. 

The Academy may have met occasionally in Barozzi’s pleasure- 
garden near his villa at Agios Constandinos, three miles outside 
Rethymno. On his return from Padua in 1560 he had erected there 
a marble fountain inscribed ‘Franciscus Barocius lacobi filius 
propter parentum et amicorum suorum animi relaxatione(m) locum 
hunc perornavit' ^? Here, then, the relations and friends of the 
Barozzi family came to enjoy fresh air, conversation and picnics. 
The area was probably planted with blossoming and fruiting trees 
and flowers. Pashley viewed this site in 1834 and describes it thus: 


This fountain, a most copious source, is about a mile to the east of the 
village and is under two fine plane-trees. It is at the side of a plateau, 
about a hundred paces long and twenty wide, at the extremity of a little 
valley, full of cypresses, bay-trees, orange-trees, carobs, platanes, and 
myrtles . . . At the other extremity of this little vale, which is about half 
a mile long, is another piece of raised ground, with its fountain: the whole 
was evidently a delightful summer retreat during the time of the 
Venetians.*? 


Perhaps this garden was at the back of Barozzi's mind when he 
said in his inaugural speech: 


Pero veggiamo la Grecia, che ne’ tempi suoi felici ha fiorito non solamente 
nelle scienze, ma in tutte le altre cose, hora esser affatto priva di tutte 
quelle cose, per le quali a que' tempi si reputava sovr' ogni altra patria 
felice; e per il contrario I’ Italia, la qual a que’ tempi era inculta, piena 
di mari, laghi e boschi, hora essere veramente (come dice il leggiadro 
Petrarcha) giardin del mondo, ripiena d' amenità, bellezza, nobiltà, 
ricchezza, virtù, et d° ogni altra cosa buona.** 


41. Mainero's speech is summarised in PANAG. 233-7 and 242-3. The order 
of the speeches is reversed in Mainero's MS, but it is clear from his phrase 'con 
quanti belle sententie . . . ci ha esortati' that Barozzi spoke first. 

42. PANAG. 234, n. 4. This site should be preserved for posterity, along with 
the ruins of other Venetian villas in the Cretan countryside. Cornaro may have 
been thinking of Barozzi's fountain when he said (ZANE 16r—v) ‘Fo come colui 
che cerca d’ arrichire i vivi fonti d' acque, e di coralli e perle il mare’. 

43. R. Pashley, Travels in Crete, 2 vols. (London, 1837; reprinted Amsterdam, 
1970), I, ch. 6, pp. 96-7. 

44. Barozzi's speech is summarised in PANAG. 244-250, which is the source 
of my quotations and paraphrases in this section. 
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He clearly hoped that the Accademia dei Vivi would enable Crete 
to become once more, like Petrarch’s Garden of the World, the 
centre of civilisation and of all things pleasant, beautiful, noble, 
rich, virtuous and good. His own garden, with its marble fountain, 
may have become the focus and symbol of this ambitious and 
patriotic aspiration. In a garden the academicians could observe 
Nature’s creative force in action, as the trees transmuted the life- 
giving water at their roots into leaves, blossom and fruit — an 
inspiring allegory of their own intellectual development. 

Barozzi felt that Cretans lucky enough to have been educated 
abroad had a duty to return and ‘illuminate’ their less fortunate 
compatriots. This seems to have been the main goal of the Vivi. 
By means of public discussions and lectures, private teaching, and 
publications, he hoped to educate Cretans into a better knowledge 
of trends in Italian thought and of their own glorious past, in order 
to encourage them to challenge the achievements of their ancestors 
and contemporaries by their own original compositions. 

Barozzi describes Crete in classical terms as once the most 
populous, noblest, and richest part of Greece, especially under the 
just rule of King Minos. It was dedicated to Jupiter, who was 
born, reared and died there, thus making Crete his ‘earthly 
heaven'.^? Its climate was perfect, its flora and fauna abundant, 
with nothing poisonous or nasty. Its inhabitants were strong- 
minded and intelligent. By its strategic position it threatened to 
subjugate the whole world; it seemed born to rule Greece and to 
command the seas. Its government was once the best in the world 
(he means their enlightened system of wealth-sharing and equal 
distribution of the community's goods).*® 

Mainero’s eulogy of Barozzi also refers to the past greatness of 
Crete. After praising Barozzi for realising that it is not gold or 
silver, but knowledge, which can make men happy, he urges the 
academicians to wake the Muses which have slept for so shamefully 
long in Crete, where once they flourished to such an extent that 
certain Cretans, famed for their virtues, were admitted to the ranks 


45. G. B. Basile refers to the ‘Ciel de Creta’ (NEA 75). 

46. For classical views on Crete see Aristotle’s Politics, Book H, Ch. 9, and 
G.R. Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City: a historical interpretation of the Laws (Princeton, 
1960). Barozzi may have intended the Vivi to be such a community, and an 
example to be followed by other Cretan cities. 
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of the gods (he quotes as examples Saturn, Jupiter, and Neptune).*" 
The academicians should restore Crete to its ancestral glory, 
meanwhile enriching their souls with the treasures of wisdom, which 
alone makes us eternally alive and happy (‘vivi et felici').*9 For 
Mainero, then, eternal life comes as the reward for honest 
intellectual toil, and this is his explanation of the title of the 
Academy. 

Barozzi explains the name ‘Vivi’ in religious and philosophical 
terms. Only those who accept and put into execution the inspirations 
of God — who live (‘viveno’) as good men — who lead a well- 
regulated life (‘vita’) — who hope by virtue and contemplation to 
be united with God their maker and contemplate Him eternally — 
can properly be styled the ‘Alive Ones’ (‘Vivi’). 

Barozzi defines ‘Academy’ as a union fabricated by God of good 
men, which is well-regulated for the acquiring of virtue. He is 
eloquent in praise of the Tuscan Academies, which had not only 
translated into Tuscan the important works of classical Greek and 
Latin, but also published many fine original works demonstrating 
their own intellectual skills. He praises especially the Paduan 
Accademia degli Infiammati, mentioning by name one learned and 
eloquent Venetian member of that Academy, Cardinal Pietro Bembo 
(a relative of whose was presumably in the audience).*? He exalts 
the institution of Academies as a source of true friendship, virtue, 
wisdom, goodness, and avoidance of vice. In a more mystical vein, 
he says: "The Academy feeds and nourishes the human soul 
continually with its own proper food. By contemplation, the 
Academy continually separates the soul from the body, making the 
latter remain as if dead (‘restar come morto") and the former live 
with true and perpetual life (‘viver di vera e perpetua vita’). The 
members become dearer to God for their virtue and wisdom, and 


47. Cf. Katz. A5 287-8, 'O fulminantes Jupiter, o Giove, o Saturno, / o Diana 
boscareccia, Apolline, Nettuno . . .' All but Neptune were planets as well as gods; 
the planet Neptune had yet to be discovered. 

48. A. Cornaro uses this phrase to describe virtue; it is a star which never 
sets, and an 'eterna primavera, ch' imparadisa gli huomini in terra, e li fa vivere 
felici e beati’. Francesco di Mezo's poem concludes similarly, probably in imitation 
of Cornaro's speech: ‘Come °l tuo nome qui, Zane, fra noi / Vivra sempre immortal, 
sempre felice’. (ZANE l0v- 11r and 22r). 

49. Perhaps Domenico Bembo (who became Rettor di Rettimo in 1577) or 
Benedetto Bembo (who was Rettor in 1585). 

50. Spiritual ‘water’ to nourish the soul, and perhaps ‘fruit’ as a symbol of its 
immortal works. 
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in union with Him they become happy and eternally blessed 
(‘felicissimi e beati eternamente’)’. From this and Mainero’s speech, 
it is clear that the ‘life’ to which the academicians of the Vivi 
hoped to aspire was immortality.>? 

Some indication of the kind of oath sworn by the Vivi may be 
gathered from Barozzi’s exhortation to the academicians: ‘I conjure 
you, by the love you bear to God and your souls, . . . not to fail 
to dedicate (‘porre’) all your study, care, work and diligence to 
following, guarding, conserving and maintaining such a good, 
useful, worthy and precious thing’. The four-word tautologies have 
a ring of legal rhetoric which suggests that he is paraphrasing the 
actual oath of allegiance. 

In another mystically-worded passage, Barozzi explains why the 
number of Vivi members was to be limited to twelve: ‘The number 
twelve (as may be read in Plato) is called by the poets the Empire 
of Jove, being the Empire of God, that is the Machine of the 
World, composed of twelve rotund bodies, four elemental and eight 
celestial, because this number (as the Pythagoreans teach) is for 
its many virtues the most perfect’. Here, I believe, Barozzi is giving 
a clue to the analogy around which the Accademia dei Vivi had 
been organised. In order to understand it, we must glance at 
Barozzi’s textbook of astronomy Cosmographia Ptolemaica,52 the 
subject of which is ‘the universal Machine, or Sphere, of the World’. 
Here he explains that the ‘celestial’ part of the ‘machine of the 
World’ was composed of ten concentric spheres around the central 
core of Earth. The tenth or outermost is the ‘Prime Mover’, whose 
revolving sets all the inner spheres turning. It and the ninth are 
made of crystal, water or glass. Each of the other eight spheres 
carries a planet or celestial body, beginning nearest the Earth with 
the Moon; then come Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn 
and the Firmament of Fixed Stars. The ‘elemental’ part of the 
machine was comprised of the four elements, Earth, Air, Fire and 
Water, then oddly considered spherical (though Barozzi had some 
reservations about water because of the flux and reflux of the tides). 


51. Cf. the encomium by Annibal Lazzarinus in Barozzi's Commentarius ... 
(see n. 34) which alludes to Barozzi's quest for immortality: ‘At tu qui eximia 
praestas virtute, Baroci, / Nil mortale sonans, mystica sensa doces; / Oedipoda 
maior, Sphingen namque ille voracem / Delusit, Mortem tu ingenio superas'. 

52. Book I, Ch. 2, f. 61. 
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He describes the Earth as a globe artfully composed of sections 
of land and water interlocking to form a perfect sphere. The Earth 
is surrounded by air, and the air is surrounded by fire (from the 
stars). 

So, the twelve rotund bodies, four elemental and eight celestial, 
may be in some sense symbolic of the organisation of the Vivi. 
Perhaps the eight ‘celestial bodies’ stand for Venetian nobles and the 
four ‘elemental’ for Cretans.'? We might expect Barozzi to have 
assumed the Sun or Jupiter as his planetary alias. (Mainero 
mentioned Jupiter and Saturn.) It is possible that allusions in Cretan 
literature of this period to the gods Jupiter (Zeus), Mars (Ares), 
Venus (Aphrodite), Apollo,** etc., especially in prologues and 
dedications, are concealed references to real-life people important 
in the Cretan Academies. Such a theory also explains why many 
of the most significant Vivi cryptograms are introduced by a lengthy 
apostrophe to the World, elements, stars and planets. The World, 
of course, stands for the Academy and includes both celestial and 
elemental bodies. 

The number twelve is significant for other reasons. The year has 
twelve months; the day (in Hebrew tradition) had twelve hours; 
there were twelve tribes of Israel; Aaron in Exodus had an 
embroidered breastplate with twelve jewels; Christ chose twelve 
disciples; the foundations of New Jerusalem in Revelations were 
adorned with twelve precious stones; there were twelve Olympian 
gods; Herakles performed twelve labours; and there are twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. All these mystical twelves have been held by 
astrologers and alchemists down the ages to have hidden and 
interconnected significance. In his Cosmographia, Barozzi says that 
astrologers speak of the Sun being in Leo. In the same way, I 
submit, the Vivi were not only assigned a personal planet or 
element, but also a personal sign of the Zodiac, perhaps as an 


53. This schema may have been absorbed by the Stravaganti. When compli- 
menting G. B. Basile on his Pianto della Vergine, A. Cornaro wrote: ‘A’ tuoi soavi 
accenti / Fanno dolce tenor gli Angiol’ beati, / E i Cieli e gli Elementi / Stanno 'l 
tuo canto a udir taciti e intenti' (NEA 74). 

54. A. Cornaro is addressed by Basile (NEA 76) as the Sun-god Apollo: ‘Nuovo 
Apollo splendente / Illustra il gran Cornar P invitto choro. / Rallegra I’ Oriente, / 
Togliendo da !' oblio I’ età de P oro’. Here the East probably stands for East 
Crete and the ‘golden age’ for Crete's past glory, resuscitated by the Stravaganti. 
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emblem. After the diagram of the Zodiac in Cosmographia,*° 
Barozzi explains its derivation from the Greek C@diov ‘little animal’, 
or Can, ‘life’, because the Sun and planets move under the circle 
of the Zodiac, and the life of all living creatures depends on their 
movements. All the signs except Libra represent living beings; 
seven of the twelve represent animals. This is because, says 
Barozzi, the constellations forming the signs of the Zodiac have 
properties resembling those of the animal or thing they represent, 
or because their disposition in the sky resembles that animal, or 
because, like the other 48 stars, they record the memory of some 
fabulous or historical event or personage. This proves that Barozzi 
thought of the Zodiac in terms of life and living beings, and 
suggests that the title "Vivi" was for him semantically connected 
with the Zodiac. The Greek version of the name — Zwvtavoi — 
even begins with the same syllable, Zo. This may be the explanation 
for some cryptic passages where the word ‘animal’ (C6, Oepid, etc.) 
appears to stand for the Vivi, especially in contexts involving 
theatrical double-entendre. 

There is no doubt that Barozzi was interested in the theatre. 
While at Padua he had evidently come to admire the theatrical 
and literary Accademia degli Infiammati as the model of a good 
Academy; he mentions it in his inaugural speech. Antonio Mainero 
compares Barozzi’s eloquence to that of Plautus (the Roman 
comedian), and his linguistic abilities to those of Ennius (the Roman 
tragedian), who had reputedly two hearts, one for Latin and one 
for Greek." But the clearest evidence of Barozzi’s direct 
involvement in theatrical activities comes from a letter in his 
correspondence, unfortunately without date or place, but signed 
Giulia Bigolina:58 (the punctuation is mine) 


55. Book H, Ch. 1, f. 87v-88r. In ZANE 12v, A. Cornaro employs the Zodiac 
as an image of the ‘cursus honorum’: ‘Havendo trascorso in quel terzeno cielo 
gran parte del Zodiaco de gli honori, entraste finalmente nel magistrato gravissimo 
dell' Avogadore, quasi al segno della Libra, che con giusta lance pesa e misura le 
humane attioni . . .’. ` 

56. In a special sense, ‘man’ and ‘animal’ may be synonymous (see Aristotle’s 
Categoriae, opening paragraphs). According to Frater Albertus, Alchemist’s 
Handbook (New York, 1974), pp. 48-52, ‘Libra’ has a variant ‘Simia’ (Ape). 

57. PANAG. 243. 

58. CORR. 25v. The word 'precipitoso may be a pun on ‘Prencipe 'OCÓv, 
reinforced by 'prosontione'. 
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Si vuol dir che un spirito cortese et gentile, con le frequentate sue natural 
cortesie, ë cagione che mille rispettosi saliscono al lodevole grado della 
discretione, et mille discreti traboccano nello precipitoso pelago della 
prosontione, come al presente sara per aventura di me intravenuto; che 
essendosi Vostra Magnificenza degnato usarmi tanta cortesia d’ invitarmi 
con la propria persona alla sua Comedia, tratta dalla grande sua cortesia 
saró fatta audace, o forse prosontuosa, a chiederle in gratia che si degni 
farmi favore di due bolettini, l' uno per mio figlio e l’ altro per un mio 
nepote, acció possino anchor loro participare del diletto che s' havrà nel 
udire la Comedia di Vostra Magnificenza; et se quella mi concederà cotal 
gratia, le ne restaró doppiamente in particolare obligata, et alla buona 
gratia di Vostra Magnificenza inchinevolmente mi raccommando. 


Di Casa, Di Vostra Magnificenza humile serva, 


Giulia Bigolina. 


It is unclear whether Barozzi had written this comedy or was 
merely stage-managing it, acting in it or hosting the performance 
at his own house. We do not even know whether it was in Italy 
or Crete that the performance took place, or whether the comedy 
was in Italian or Cretan. What does emerge clearly is that Barozzi 
was concerned with this production in some authoritative capacity, 
since he was being solicited for invitations and since Mrs. Bigolina 
calls it ‘his’ comedy. I consider it likely that Barozzi's Accademia 
dei Vivi engaged in performances of plays and interludes in both 
Italian and Cretan. If so, Barozzi may have composed the following 
passage of Cosmografia in full consciousness of its academical and 
theatrical ambiguities: 


Tutta la Machina, over Sfera del Mondo . . . non senza ragione Kdoyoc, 
e Aiakóayroic, cioè ornamento e addobbamento, da Filosofi si chiama . . . 
Niuna cosa pit dilettevole, più bella, e finalmente più adorna di questo 
Mondo Sensibile, che noi veggiamo, si puó ne mirare, ne mai in alcun 
modo imaginare. Imperoché qual pit dilettevol cosa puo esser all’ huomo, 
che conoscer la Natura, il Sito, 1’ Ordine, il Numero, e la Grandezza 
delle parti del Mondo? Qual più amena, che saper la descrittione di 
tutta la Terra, e le qualità delle restanti tre Elementi? E qual finalmente 
più utile, che contemplare e osservare li proprii moti de’ corpi Celesti, 
e passioni di tutte le stelle, cioè le Apparenze, da Greci ta ®aivopeva 
chiamate? Con queste cose veramente la vita de i mortali immortale, e P 
huomo quasi simile a Dio si rende. 


Barozzi may indeed have felt himself to resemble God the Creator 
when he set up his Academy, and if the Vivi 'stars' acted in plays, 
he must have thoroughly enjoyed watching their ‘movements’, 
‘passions’ and ‘appearances’ on the Academy stage. 
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4. Examples of Vivi cryptograms 


Several passages of cryptic ambiguity in Chortatsis’ Erofili and 
Panoria suggest that these plays were written and performed under 
the auspices of the Accademia dei Vivi. Cryptograms are also 
present in Stathis, an anonymous comedy probably written c. 1586. 
I have found no cryptic allusions to the Vivi in Chortatsis’ 
Katzourbos; since the extant copy of this comedy is securely dated 
after 1595, this is consistent with my hypothesis that the Vivi 
collapsed in 1587 under circumstances which rendered necessary 
the suppression of allusions to this Academy. 

The long process of cross-reference and deduction by which I 
arrived at an interpretation of the ambiguities would be tedious 
and pointless to describe. The reader will gain some feeling for the 
cryptograms from a study of the longer examples quoted below. 
These have been chosen to illustrate three dominant features: use of 
the word Cwvravdc; the signalling of Vivi cryptograms by striking 
allusions to the Universe and stars; and the concept of the Academy 
as a Golden Age, garden or paradise. 

To call these passages 'cryptograms' may be misleading, since 
although to us they are cryptic, to members of the Accademia dei 
Vivi and people who knew of its existence they may have been 
perfectly comprehensible as literary ‘conceits’. We are in the position 
of contemporary outsiders who had no knowledge of the esoteric 
jargon and symbolism of the Academy. Chortatsis may have 
intended his ‘secret messages’ for the amusement or edification of 
past or present Academy members: they concern himself, his actors, 
the theatre and the Academy. The technique of ambiguity serves 
an artistic purpose in permitting Chortatsis to make personal 
comments without interrupting dramatic continuity or limiting the 
universal appeal of his plays. These passages may also be an attempt 
to preserve something of himself for posterity, or to provide a 
defence against plagiarism (since it was all too easy to detach a 
title-page). Other playwrights inserted puns and anagrams on their 
names into the dialogue of their plays (notably Tasso,°? Della 


59. See UTET of Tasso, pp. 71 and 105, for poems containing puns on Laura 
and Tasso. 
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Porta$? and Piccolomini$!); Georgios Chortatsis, too, appears to 
pun on his own name by means of the words yiwpydc, xópra and 
ái 8? 

The rationale behind this may be understood by reference to the 
Erofili Prologue, where Charos boasts of his efficacy in obliterating 
famous names: (Erof. Prol. 33-36) 


I? abdtog Awdoi "v' ónoiot Üappob uà kóno yr) uà yvdoi 
và KGuoval TH Epa pov và uA unopa tEedeioon 

tà vójatá tcc, ypagovtac atóv KOGuo napapóðia 

ki dAAa nodAda Kapmpata wopativa Ki &An004a. 


He asks rhetorically if the audience can name the builders of the 
Pyramids: of course they cannot. As if to ensure against the 
obliteration of his own name, Chortatsis has hidden it in an anagram 
in the same speech (Prol. 72, và toi yoptaon). Undoubtedly 
Chortatsis was laughing at himself in the above passage, where 
napayo6ia and xapwopata may be bilingual puns on ‘favole’ (stories, 
plays) and ‘atti’ (deeds, acting). 

Francesco Barozzi in 1577 wrote a letter to Persio Crispo53 
describing the obscure, enigmatic and hieroglyphic prophecies of 
Leo Sapiens, which he was editing. He ends with the hope that he 
and Persio will soon be able to get together: 


e far la nostra vita insieme virtuosamente (come fu nostro solito) fina che 
piacera a chi regge il tutto di lasciarci vivi in questo mondo. 


The underlined phrase is, in my opinion, a cryptic password 
acknowledging membership of the Accademia dei Vivi. This phrase, 
in Cretan, occurs frequently in Chortatsis’ plays as ¿ovravoóç otév 
Kdapo (or oty yf). There is also a corresponding paradox, 
Cwvtavoc atov Gdn (or atv kóAact). These phrases may be allusions 
to the Vivi academicians’ quest for immortality, though they are 


60. A piece of dialogue in Olimpia (quoted in CLUBB) contains three anagrams 
on ‘Della Porta’: Dimmi, Mastica, dove me porti Olimpia? — Se non Ja porta 
dentro quel suo tumido ventre, ignoriamo dove la porti. — Questo ventre ë che 
te la porta. 

61. Piccolomini’s comedy Alessandro is named after himself. In a scene of Amor 
Costante (A481), a character exclaims: ‘Venga il cancaro alla Natura, che ha 
ordinato agli huomini si picciol corparello!’ 

62. Puns on names of this type were common in Italian family crests. 

63. CORR. 26v-28r. 
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on the surface mere Petrarchistic cliches. They would be appropriate 
as a password for the actors of the Vivi because the Renaissance 
stage, which Chortatsis used in all its sophistication, functioned 
on three levels: the Heavens, where celestial phenomena were 
contrived and which could be ‘opened’ to permit the descent of a 
goddess or cloud-chariot; the Earth, the stage floor where the actors 
performed; and Hell, a room beneath the stage where the actors 
changed costumes and from which underworld apparitions — ghosts 
or demons — ascended through a trapdoor. Hence, the phrase 
‘alive in the world’ could be an allusion to the Accademia dei Vivi, 
possibly modelled on the ‘machine of the world’; or it could have 
theatrical connotations, meaning ‘a member of the Vivi acting 
troupe’. The variant ‘in Hell’ could be either a pun on ¿óm / 
"Axaónyía, or a reference to the theatrical dressing-room. Because 
these phrases are distributed in such a way that most of the 
characters speak at least one such phrase, I think they are an 
acknowledgement of the actors' membership of the Accademia dei 
Vivi. Though phrases like these do occur in later Cretan works, 
notably Troilos’ King Rodolinos and Foscolos’ Fortounatos, those 
in Chortatsis (to whom these authors were much indebted) assume 
an air of special significance by reason of their greater frequency, 
stylistic emphasis and apparently systematic distribution. 
Panaretos: (Erof. Al 294) xai Cwvtava ta u£Ag uov otóv dóg 
'*aceflaiva. (A3 108) ç cobro tov kóouo Cwvtave, otóv ddn 
àzoÜauuévo. 

Erofili: (Erof. A2 80) kai yidvta otéxw Cwvtavy atóv kóopov ý 
kanuévi; (A2 412) mote và atékg Cwvtave atóv kócuo tò koppi 
pov. (A4 404) kr àxo tò góflo Cwvtavy otòv Gdn KateBaivo. 
Filogonos: (Erof. A3 345-6) voótg tò póßo dév wna, tov Gdn dé 
gopatat, | ki óroioc tjv &xet Cwvtavec uóvo ath yñ Aoyütai. (A5 
620-1) xi ónoi01 àxouévovv évtpony, ðv nunop& xpaktoboi | `ç 
tobto tov kóopo Cwvtavoi. 

Nena: (Erof. A5 310) yy š2ó@ aròv kócpo Covtavéc, yr Kai vekpàç 
atov don. 

Gyparis: (Pan. Al 108) Ia tobty Govtavóg cuyvià otòv dÓm 
kaceflaivo. (A2 358) yiati axóv ddén Govravóc nox Bpíakexai Aoyatai. 
(Al 27-8 — pun on xó4aog?) M` avtidixa tò piliké tof góogc 
HË quAdáccei | ota tóca náðn Ccvtavó yià và ugóé axoddan. 

Alexis: (Pan. Al 195-6) Aév Eetpet nag ovlwvtavog dÜpcomnoc 
anobaivel, | ugóé tò mG otv KdAaGnN `ç toÕto TOV kóopo unaívei. 
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(A4 136-7) K ¿yo “Ocha ta ddxpva pov tov ddn và unopéca | v 
avoiéaai avla@vtavos yià vá “Beda “urn uéaa. 

Frosyni: (Pan. AS 286) av(óvtavog cic T’ dytapa Kdtw toñ yñç và 
mnyaivn. 

Erotas: (Pan. A5 1 and Stath. Prol. 1) " 40pooc Kpivw Cwvtavoc 
ati) ys và ur yopítn. 

Rinaldo: (Erof. Int. II 106) Çç xoi0v áónv ríuovv Cwvtavdc, `ç noù 
Anopovia’ koiuouov; 

Connected with these phrases may be another, (id otóv xóopo, 
used by Panaretos (Erof. Al 492). The phrase @aote và Cid is used 
by Panoria (A2 65) and Rinaldo (Erof. Int. I 153), but this may 
not be particularly significant. The word ¢æœvtavóç alone is used by 
the Messenger (Erof. A5 186), Giannulis (Pan. A3 274 and 276) 
and Athusa (Pan. A3 541 and A4 28). Since the Vivi may have 
been modelled on the (óóia or small animals of the Zodiac, the 
word ¿ó (or (à) could be important in cryptic contexts. Giannulis' 
first line (Pan. A2 1) contains the phrase ápzzró otòy xóopo, which 
may be connected with the oepvoúpeva toñ yñç mentioned with the 
¿Oó in the Priest’s speech (Pan. A4 288 and 289). Three examples 
exist of Covravóc occurring together with u£Ag (probably a bilingual 
pun on ‘membra’, limbs or members) and ta <xanuéva (perhaps a 
phonetic pun on "Axaónuio): 


Pan. Al 15-18 (last 2 lines of the superior Dapergola variant) 


Oà nopnat® ‘ote và Bpe0ñ onýhio Bad Kiavéva 
tobta tà uéAn Cwvtava và Odwo tà Kaneva. 


Pan. A2 357-360 


Má "vai gwtia Óvcav ayand Kiaveicg K abtóc yucarat, 
yiati atov áón Cwvtavoc moc Bpioxetai Aoyatat. 

Kr á 0ic uè £óunA: va tò óñç, otpágov Kai óëç éuéva 
NOGEG PWTIÈÇ tà pén uov kaícive tà kanpéva. 


Erof. Al 283-294 (ll. 285-292 omitted) 


"EAnÍóa kávet tçi yiwpyobs xi óAguepvic doviebyov 
xapnobc và anépvouci ct! yñ, Kai Oévtpy và putebyov . . . 
Kai 1ótec fpóoi yívovvtav tà uátia ta Kanpéva, 

kai Cwvtava tà uéAg pov atóv adn 'kateflaíva. 
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The first and third of these passages support my interpretation of 
(cvravóc otóv áóg as an allusion to the Vivi actors in their 
subterranean dressing-room. Chortatsis may have been their 
director; hence ta pén pov. The third passage is a series of couplets 
about hope, and may have been intended to be sung to musical 
accompaniment. The word yiwpyotc may be a pun on Georgios 
Chortatsis, here perhaps referring to his efforts to produce Academy- 
sponsored works (xapzobg ... ot5j yñ). The words yiopyóc and 
ati, possible puns on Georgios Chortatsis, also occur in a comic 
interchange between Giannoulis and Frosyni (Pan. A3 311-8) which 
may refer ambiguously to the hard work expended by Chortatsis on 
revision of old plays. It is one of the indications that the part of 
Giannoulis was played by Chortatsis himself (whose patronymic, 
according to Evangelatos' identification, ^ was perhaps Gianni). 

Let us now consider the astrological cryptograms, in which the 
Accademia dei Vivi figures as the Universe, its elements and the 
stars. As we saw above, the Vivi may have been modelled around 
the analogy of the Zodiac, which is actually mentioned in the 
Priest's marvellous invocation to Aphrodite in Panoria. A lengthy 
passage of this invocation (Pan. A4 277-292) is devoted to an 
account of the goddess's influence over the Universe. I quote here 
only ll. 289—292: 


xt Gia ta óða t ópavob ñ xápm cov Kpatei ta 

oè oúñacn mayvtotivy càv nacasic Owpei ta. 

Tod Hdiov Kai tod geyyapioD tH otpatayv apunvedyeic, 
Kai toi nAavijtec KvBepvac Kai t’ dotpa faciAsbyeic. 


This seems to mean that the Accademia dei Vivi was subject to 
Venus, dispenser of harmony, joy and love. The oúñacn navtotivy 
of the Signs of the Zodiac may be the Academy, which was 
devoted to the pursuit of immortality. 

The elements of the Universe and the concept of Love appear 
again in Erofili’s oath of constancy to Panaretos, which may be 
an allusion to the Vivi oath of allegiance: (Erof. A3 179—184) 


yiati 'Opavóc, anob "kaye k^ éopitapev àvcápm, 
zavtotivà và aékcoue taipia uüc Oédet Kapel. 


64. See n. 18. 
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Tov obpavó, tů Oddacaca, tH yñ Kai tov dépa, 

T’ dotpa, tov HAlo tò Aaumpó, tH vOKTA, THY nuépa, 
napaxaA® v' ápuatc000, vá ‘pOovv avtidikd pov, 

trjv pa m^ GAdoc Qéher "unci nóboç cic trjv kapóiá LOD. 


Karpoforos in his opening speech in Erofili seems to be speaking 
of the role of the Academy in fostering diligence. He is overheard 
by Panaretos: (Erof. Al 49—56) 


Karp. 


Tov ff Ato Kai tov obpavó, T’ dotpa Kai tÒ geyyápi, 

17 yh, t üépi, tO yiado pac &Ócokev ý xápn 

tod Zed Kova, ki 6noioc Konia, K` cig TÓ Kado onovddlel, 
tov éuavtdv tov OÈ tipi kai óócec àvefáter 

kai madi nob var àvápeAoc dév mpénei v? avipévy 

napa noù mavta cé kakóv GNO KAKO và nyaivy. 


Panar. 


Ppovipa Adyia tod ypoikÓ, yiati uà ótycoz kóno 
ta óvóyata navtotiva dé atéKov THY á0pomno. 


Here, I think Zeus stands for the creator of the Academy (Francesco 
Barozzi), which he presented to the members as their common 
property to be used for the good of all. This passage may be 
compared with another in the Panoria Prologue of Joy, where 
Chortatsis seems to be reminiscing about an earlier phase of the 
Academy when the members were less selfish and worked together 
harmoniously: (Pan. Prol. 23-28) 


Tiat àonovóá(av Gioi twe¢ vá "yovoi náca uépa 
LIA AoyiÓ Čepávrwoeç oth vidtn K eic ta yépa. 
Kr ócoi elyay ayaba noAAa, uè aonAayvooóvg nijoa 
náca katpóv GAAniws tcc o^ Äuetpy Qyamnv haa. 
Lav Kai tov obpavd, tH y Koy >x ` avduEcd THC, 
KOIVG 'caye tà ONÉPVAGI, koivà Ta TMpPIKG TW. 


He is speaking here as a struggling playwright dependent upon 
the generosity of patrons for the opportunity to perform his works. 
It is a fact that Cretans in the 1580s had become more materialistic; 
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they were suffering from the effects of inflation and undoubtedly 
had less money to spend on public spectacles. 

Zeus is mentioned in a possibly theatrical context in the Ode to 
Erotas, Erof. Chorus I, where again Love appears as the ruling 
principle of the Universe: (602-605) 


Kai trjv kapóià 100 Zed tv idia cod elç, 
xai toon nawu) Kai toon (áÀn 

tob dtdeic, an agivet tO Üpovíi tov 

K Epyet éd ot) yñ uè npóooy dAAq. 


If Francesco Barozzi acted parts such as that of Frosyni in 
Panoria (and there is evidence suggesting that he did),°* he would 
certainly have worn a mask onstage (éd@ ot yñ). Zeus is 
mentioned in the context of an opening of the Heavens and 
descent to Earth in Pan. A1 325-6: 


Kr àvvazà égofirjünka, BAénovtag toon xapn, 
và urjv àvoí£oo oi ópavoi k? ó Zetbç và noD trjv ndpn. 


In the Erofili Prologue, Zeus appears as the agent who summoned 
the audience: (115-6) vá ‘pOete oðç Éxauev 4 xapn | toð Zed. 
The source of this is a phrase in Orbecche, ‘Per opera occulta del 
Poeta', where Giraldi meant not the poet but God the Creator. 
The word may have been connected by Chortatsis with part of the 
Orthodox creed, since by a common convention Zeus stands for 
God throughout Erofili: Ilo; obpavod Kai yñç, ÓpatÓv te 
návtov Kai ávopátov. By a natural, if blasphemous, association, 
he may have thought of Francesco Barozzi, creator of the Academy, 
as God, alias Jupiter. Zeus is mentioned again in the Prologue as 
the dispenser of justice in a context which could mean that Barozzi 
rewarded his actors: (Erof. Prol. 108) zob káuwpa aniépwto otóv 
kóopo ðèv agivel. 

In Panoria, when the wretched Gyparis decides to commit suicide, 
he bids farewell to the world in an apostrophe which I believe 
to be full of theatrical and academical ambiguities (Pan. A2 
467—492). Beginning 'Q kóoue . . . , Gyparis addresses in turn the 
features of the pastoral scene: fields, mountains, trees, ravines, 
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rivers, springs, flowers, fruits, grasses, caves. By Italian convention, 
Chortatsis’ pastoral would have been performed on a realistic set, 
and most of the features enumerated by Gyparis would have been 
visible to the audience. I quote the astrological portion of the 
speech: (485-492) 


© obpavé kai HAs, uapcópoi toD xamnuoD uoo 

xai kateyápoi tom kapóiüc, yy@ates tod AoyicuoD pov, 
à VoKtIKH Rapyyopia, óebcepo qd Kai yapn 

tob xócuov, Aapnvpdtato Kai kaÜapó qeyyápi, 

© datpa, noAd’ üvríóika nob “ate ctr] yévvgori uoo 

xai toca éxapate KAKŇ tyv TÓXN TH OK Hou, 
nGvtotivà và otékeote OTÒV KÓOHO Gas àgrjvoo 

kai yíAie; gkapiotiég kaAég ato téAoc pov oc diva. 


There can be little doubt that Chortatsis is here thanking the 
Vivi for their patronage, and particularly for the stage furniture. 
This hypothesis explains the oddity of Gyparis’ desire to thank 
and wish immortality upon the stars whose baleful influence has 
led him to the point of suicide. The incongruity must be accounted 
an artistic flaw; Chortatsis was evidently carried away by his sense 
of gratitude to the Academy. 

Gyparis does indeed give the Academy 'a thousand fair thanks' 
at his end (cf. Pan. A4 492 above). His concluding speech is the 
last in which the pastoral illusion is preserved (Alexis! speech which 
follows is the true epilogue of the play, addressed directly to the 
audience). Here, Chortatsis again describes with relish the pastoral 
scenery, finishing with a prayer that it will be preserved in all 
its freshness for ever. This is an allusion both to the artificiality of 
the scenery and to the concept of the Academy as an immortal 
garden: (Pan. A5 383-400) 


"Q ddon kaAopítika ta óévvpr yeuicuéva, 

Hé tà kAaóià tà npáciva kai T° GOy goprcouéva: 

© xoptapákia ópocepá, © kpvà vepa tom Bpúonç, 
zovAákia pov yÀvkóAaAa Kv Óuopoa napa @úonç, 
K` gù vaé to^ &yiüc các, an elote toñ yapüc pov 
uaptópoi kai tò Avtpwpo cidete tof kapóiüg pov, 
ànfj; 6& pod "vai unopeto dAdo và các yapíoco 
napa pé Ayia povayas và các ebkapiotijaQ, 
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TOV obpavó NapaKal®, tov ñ Aio, TÒ Qeyyápi, 

T? dotpa, tH vóyza, THY aby) návtoteç nA5noia yapn 
và oGce didovy ğa tcx, KV dveuog và un yvépn 
ata uépr ètoðta o008 yioviá, obdE qoid, o008 végir 
poe Bookoi noté tæve và gépovoti koupáói 

ta ydpta và Booxyaovoi an’ &yei tò Aifláói, 

yià vá "vai návta àvéyyryca, npáciva Kr ü0icuéva, 
óuopga, ópocepoata kal zÀñoa uopicuéva: 

và oç Ocopobv oi kopacèç K` oi vioi và các T1001, 
tCdyleg và kávoo peta adc Óuopgec và qopobot. 


The word t¢óyeç in the last line may be a bilingual pun on ‘gioie’ 
(garlands, jewels or joys). Academy plays, especially pastorals, were 
often performed for the particular pleasure of the members' wives, 
sisters and daughters. This passage contains a possible pun on 
Chortatsis (Pan. A5 385, yoptapdxia . . . vepà tañ). 

We noted above that the Prologue of Joy in Panoria contains 
passages which may refer to the Accademia dei Vivi in terms 
suggesting that it was no longer active in promoting entertainments. 
The same message is conveyed by the second Erofili Chorus, which 
laments the passing of the Golden Age: (Erof. A2 467—481, om. 
473-5) 


"Q nanoia Kadoppivicn Kai nAnoia 
xyapiccouévi tóyn TOV à0pomno, 
6nob otv kócyo étobto àAAótec Hoa, 


tót£G, Óvttv Å yf); uà diywo KONO, 
uè ótyoo1àg nAmyr và yvo0g àxóym, 
tà noopiKa TÇ éyévva `ç kála vóno . . . 


Koivý yagt th yiv áváueoó vog, 
kai toonv àvayáAAiaci ypoikoboa, 
K' &ta’ Ñtove noAAr ñ Kadouolpia toG, 


mob tÓv kaipóv ékcivo 'vouatobca 
Xpovcó uè nãoa dixio, Ki óÀAol óndól 
ovyvia tov Obpavov ekapictoboa. 
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As in the Panoria Prologue, the change is blamed on pride and 
materialism — ITepigaveia .../ fAáyipo ta’ idiag pbans — which 
has set the whole ‘world’ to fighting and taken away all the 
avanawec tod H600v. In the third Erofili Chorus, Chortatsis inveighs 
against lust for money, ambition and meanness, complaining that 
these have caused constant quarrels otzv oixovpévy: (Erof. A3 
388—393) 


Ta các oi oüpavoí 'vai ogaAic uévor, 
x"? €6@ otov kóouo káto 6& unopoboi 
và otékovv oi GOpanoi àvanarnuévor 


uà. tg àóepooüc T’ Gdépgia noAsuobor, 
K oi pilot tçi guiAié; tæv Gnapvodvtal, 
Kai tà naióià tov kÜptv tcx; uicoboi. 


The sense of this passage, insofar as it may relate to the Accademia 
dei Vivi, may be that the Academy functioned no longer as a means 
of elevating its members to the heavens (whether spiritual or 
theatrical), and that Chortatsis blamed its closure on rising 
materialism and internal dissension among its members (“brothers”) 
and between its principal ("father") and his juniors. We know 
from a letter of 159856 that Barozzi had many enemies, including 
his own sons, whom he disinherited in favour of a nephew. 

This interpretation of the third Choric Ode is supported by 
another passage in Erofili, where the word Cwvtavoi appears in a 
context highly evocative of the Vivi. The Ghost, emerging from 
Hell, apostrophizes the upper world as the Paradise of the Alive 
Ones, and laments that the dead cannot revisit it even once a year: 
(Erof. A3 251-4) 


"Q kóoyue Kadoppilixe, tone yaprccouéve, 

t® Cwvtave Iapáósgicog, dixia avalytnpéve 

an’ daoug Ki à a” éyócape, Ki 6yidvta È uxopoüpe 
Klàç náca ypóvo pià popà nádi và oè Owpodye; 


Since it was usual for literary Academies to stage at least one 
dramatic performance annually," I see this as a cryptic and ironic 


66. Published in ROSE as an appendix. 
67. MAYL., s.v. Infiammati. 
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expression of Chortatsis’ nostalgic wish for a yearly reunion of the 
Accademia dei Vivi, the closure of which may have temporarily 
blighted his career as a playwright. 

In view of the fact that the Ghost’s scenes in Erofili seem to have 
been added to an already complete version of the play, and that 
the Ghost is introduced to the audience in a passage imitated from 
Tasso’s Re Torrismondo (Ven. 1587), the above passage may well 
have been composed a year or so after Barozzi’s trial, perhaps 
during a final revision. Earlier cryptograms were probably 
incorporated just before the plays were performed by the Academy, 
at a time when Chortatsis knew who was likely to take the leading 
roles.°° 

I do not wish to exaggerate the implications of my hypothesis 
that Cretan Renaissance literature had a cryptic dimension; they 
are, however, exciting, and only a fraction of my research has been 
presented within the confines of this study. I have here aimed to 
demonstrate the following fundamental propositions: that con- 
temporary Italian academical literature abounds in hermetic 
ambiguities; that certain passages in Chortatsis’ plays contain 
ambiguities which may be related to the Accademia dei Vivi; and 
that these passages suggest that Chortatsis wrote and produced 
plays for that Academy until 1587. 

To conclude with an alchemical metaphor, I believe that Barozzi’s 
Paradise of the Alive Ones may have been the intellectual crucible 
within which the inspiration of Italy and the talent of Crete first 
merged to produce the Golden Age of Cretan Renaissance literature. 


San Diego 


68. Chortatsis’ Erofili and Panoria seem to have been written and added to over 
a long period of time, perhaps involving several performances and revision for 
possible publication. Foscarini’s copy of Erofili provides important evidence that the 
Choruses and Interludes were not always attached to the play in the positions they 
occupy in modern editions; they may have been composed separately. 
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Literary Subversion and the 
Aristocracy in Twelfth-Century 
Byzantium: A Stylistic Analysis 

of the Timarion (ch. 6—10)* 


MARGARET ALEXIOU 


‘Narrative always says less than it knows, but it often makes 
known more than it says’ 


(Gérard Genette) 


In this paper I wish to argue the relevance of detailed literary 
and stylistic analysis for a fuller understanding of learned twelfth- 
century texts, using as my model the elaborate eulogy in the 
Timarion of a prominent but hitherto unidentified member of the 
Doukas-Palaiologos family.’ The passage in question, so far taken 
at face value, may be interpreted as a highly-wrought and carefully 
contrived piece of irony, or, in other words, as a subversive 
'send-up' of one of the most fashionable branches of the twelfth- 
century aristocracy. 


* This article is re-written from a paper given at the Sixteenth Spring Symposium 
of Byzantine Studies at the University of Edinburgh on ‘The Byzantine Aristocracy' 
in April, 1982. Thanks are due to participants for many valuable suggestions, and 
in particular to Professor A. Kazhdan for his close and critical reading of the paper 
in draft form. I owe much to members of the Graduate Seminar of the School of 
Hellenic and Roman Studies at the University of Birmingham, who made useful 
suggestions on the application of contemporary critical theory to medieval literary 
texts; but perhaps my largest debt is to the graduate students in Byzantine Greek 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, with whom I first discovered the 
text. Responsibility for any errors is, of course, my own. 

1. Timarion, ed. R. Romano, Pseudo-Luciano, Timarione (Naples, 1974), ch. 6, 
165-ch. 10, pp. 55-9. 
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To those who object that a non-historian, uninitiated into the 
intricacies of Byzantine prosopography, should not presume to 
hazard an alternative reading of the text on the basis of literary 
analysis, I would reply that close textual study cannot be regarded 
as irrelevant to interpretation, particularly in the case of a work 
partially appropriated by historians but virtually ignored as a 
literary text. My approach is experimental, drawing on analytical 
techniques formulated by Genette as well as on recent critical 
studies of intertextuality and of the inter-relatedness of literature 
with other forms of discourse.” 


Context and Summary 


The Timarion is a satirical dialogue in the style of Lucian on the 
traditional theme of a descent to the Underworld. Unlike other 
surviving dialogues in the same genre, it can be dated with some 
certainty to the first half of the twelfth century, thanks to the 
wealth of references in the text to historical events and persons.? 
Attempts to trace its author, pursued by generations of philologists, 
have proved inconclusive, and should be terminated, since the 
attribution of a text to its ‘creator’ is barely relevant to an age 
when literary discourse was not necessarily validated in terms of its 
author-function, and when a substantial number of literary texts 
circulated anonymously.^ In any case, the author of the Timarion 
had good reason to conceal his identity. 


2. See especially G. Genette, Narrative Discourse (Oxford, 1980); L. Jenny, ‘The 
strategy of form' in French Literary Theory Today, ed. T. Todorov, (Cambridge, 
1982), pp. 34-63; M. Foucault, ‘What is an author?’ in Textual Strategies: 
Perspectives in Post-Structuralist Criticism, ed. J. V. Harari, (Cornell, 1979), 
pp. 141-60. On the importance of stylistics in the study of Byzantine texts, see 
I. Sevéenko, ‘Levels of style in Byzantine prose’, JOB, XXXI (1981), 289-312. 

3. On the influence and popularity of the Lucianic dialogues throughout the 
Byzantine period, see H. F. Tozer, ‘Byzantine satire’, JHS, II (1892), 233-70. 
Other Byzantine dialogues in the genre which cannot be dated with the same 
certainty as Timarion include Xapíiónuoc, Ñ nepi tod KdAdoug and Piddnatpic, ñ 
dtddoxadoc, see H. Hunger, Die Hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 
(Munich, 1978), II, p. 153. Historical events and persons alluded to in the Timarion 
are discussed by Tozer, op. cit., 285; J. Draseke, ‘Michael Psellos im “Timarion’’’, 
BZ, VI (1897), 483; Romano, op. cit., pp. 25-31; Hunger, op. cit., II, p. 154; 
M. J. Kyriakis, ‘Satire and slapstick in seventh and twelfth century Byzantium’, 
Bulaytivd, V, (1973), 361 (wrongly dates Timarion to the eleventh century). 

4. H. Hunger, Der byzantinische Katz-Maüse Krieg: Theodoros Prodromos 
Katomyomachia, (Graz-Wien-Kóln, 1968), pp. 61-3, suggests Theodore Prodromos 
as author on the basis of stylistic and other similarities between Timarion and the 
War of Cats and Mice. R. Romano, 'In margine al problema della paternita de! 
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The Timarion was intended, and interpreted, as a bitter satire 
against twelfth-century society. Caustic wit, subtle humour and 
savage irony are directed against other discourses such as religion, 
philosophy, rhetoric, law and medicine; while corruption and 
glutony in high places are exposed throughout About two 
centuries later, Constantine Akropolites wrote to a friend that the 
work should be burned, since, under the guise of erudition and 
piety, it seeks to undermine the Christian faith. Such an attack 
was more likely to be taken seriously in the fourteenth century 
than in the twelfth; yet, if it can be shown that the Doukas- 
Palaiologos family is another (hidden) target, the text was indeed 
subversive and transgressive in its own time. 

The dialogue opens as the narrator, Timarion, is welcomed 
home to Constantinople after a long absence by his friend, Kydion 
(Ch. 1). In reply to Kydion's questions, Timarion eventually 
embarks on his tale of adventures in the Underworld, initially 


Timarione: sul anonimo dux di Tessalonica’, Vichiana, n.s. H (1973), 187-91, and 
(1974), 27-31, favours the iambic poet and doctor Nikolaos Kallikles as author, 
whosefive Carmina Sepulchralia lamenting the death of Andronikos, son of Georgios 
and Anna, he cites in evidence. More recently Hunger, op. cit., II, p. 154, cautiously 
notes that ‘die Autorfrage konnte bis heute nicht geklárt werden’ (italics mine). 
In my view the question of authorship cannot be proved on the basis of linguistic 
and stylistic contingencies, and is in any case irrelevant to my argument, since the 
possibility of Kallikles composing the work with his patron in mind does not preclude 
an ironic level of writing — the same court writer could, after all, express different 
attitudes to his patron in different contexts, see P. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine snobbery’, 
in The Byzantine Aristocracy: University of Edinburgh Sixteenth Spring Symposium, 
ed. M. Angold, British Archaeological Reports (1983: forthcoming). Meanwhile the 
implications of Foucault's penetrating theoretical analysis of changing concepts 
of authorship in European literature and thought from antiquity to our own times 
(1979), pp. 141—60, remain to be worked out in detail with reference to anonymously 
transmitted texts in both learned and vernacular language during the last four 
centuries of Byzantine rule. 

5. The targets and nature of the satire are summarised and discussed by Tozer, 
op. cit., (1892), 237; Draseke, op. cit., (1897), 483; Romano, op. cit., (1974), 
pp. 19-23; Hunger, op. cit., (1978), IL, pp. 153-4, 290. Tozer's view on the 
‘gentleness’ of the satire is now outdated: the difference he notes between Timarion 
and the thirteenth-century poem Mazaris are to be related rather to a perceptible 
shift in the thirteenth century from irony to invective, see Magdalino, op. cit. 

6. The text of the letter was first edited, with commentary, by M. Treu, ‘Ein 
Kritiker des Timarion’, BZ, I (1892), 361—5, and is included in Romano's introduc- 
tion, (1974), pp. 23-31. On the accusations against Psellos and Italos in the text, 
see L. Clucas, The Trial of John ltalos and the Crisis of Intellectual Values in 
Byzantium in the Eleventh Century (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia, XXVI) 
(Munich, 1981), p. 139 and n. 511. 
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interrupted by some witty repartee on his poor narrative style (an 
ironic side-glance at prevailing modes of narration?’): his journey 
to Thessaloniki, where he attended the Festival of Saint Demetrios 
(ch. 4-10); the fever, dysentery and liver disease which struck him 
during his ride back along the River Hebros (Maritsa) through 
Thrace (ch. 11-12); the untimely snatching of his soul by two evil 
daimones, and their almost surreal flight down to Hades (ch. 13-14); 
his encounters there (ch. 15—23) and protracted trial (ch. 24—45), 
at which Asklepios and Hippokrates declare in an official post- 
mortem that his soul is still incompletely separated from his body, 
and is therefore to be discharged forthwith from Hades, with free 
passage home in return for a promise of fatted fowl, pork and 
sow’s belly to be sent down as payment for the presiding sophist, 
Theodore of Smyrna (ch. 46). The dialogue ends with a humorous 
account of how his soul was wafted back to where his body still 
lay in a house by the Hebros, then slipped down the chimney and 
re-entered his body via the nostrils. After a shivering night, he 
returns the next day to Constantinople. — And now I’m safe home 
(he concludes to Kydion), go and find some newly-dead people 
(veoaveic), so that they can deliver the food as ordered to the 
Sophist. Only take care not to nobble pious and clean-eating men 
(oeuvõæv xai Kabapodiaitwyv àvópóv), as they would loathe the 
enterprise; better to find some of those butchering, filthy-eating 
Paphlagonians (1v èv uakéAAq Kai ponapodiaitwv IageAayóvev), 
who wouldn’t mind making a profit out of trading pig-meat, even 
in Hades.5 And now it’s late, time for home and bed (ch. 47). 


Narrative structure: tense, mood and voice? 


The narrative is carefully structured and framed. We begin and 
end in the narrator’s ‘live’ present — a pleasant evening's 
conservation with a friend in twelfth-century Constantinople — 


7. See below, pp. 33-5 and notes 9 and 13. 

8. Onthesignificance of Paphlagonians as pig-eating barbarians, see M. F. Hendy, 
Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy, (Cambridge, forthcoming). 

9. Genette's terms of narratological analysis (1980) are not easily reducible to 
brief summary. The main points are developed from Russian formalism and refined 
according to the principles of French structuralism and Anglo-American criticism, 
illustrated throughout by detailed application to Marcel Proust's Recherche du temps 
perdu. First, Genette insists upon the proper distinction between the three levels 
of meaning contained in the word ‘narrative’, as follows (pp. 25-32): (1) story 
(‘histoire’): signified content of events and actions narrated, (narrative as story, 
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while the narrated story of past adventures takes us first west across 
the empire along Macedonia to Thessaloniki (whence he returns 
through Thrace), then backwards in time by the superimposed 
‘mythic perspective’ of the descent to the Underworld, which is 
introduced by a quasi-dream device (ch. 12, 326-30). The story 
therefore has a ‘reach’ in time back through the centuries of 
imperial glory to antiquity, occupying the major ‘extent’ (duration) 
of the narrative (ch. 2—46), while the narrating instance is in the 
present. 

The locations of both narrating instance and story are clearly 
specified. Constantinople, where the narration takes place, is 
nowhere described; but a double-edged aside of Kydion’s accuses 
Timarion of improperly hastening his narrative in order to get back 
to the City, ‘like one pursued by Scythian hounds, as if the City 
were his only hope of salvation’ (ch. 3, 55—60), with the suggestion 
that the narrating place (Constantinople) may be detrimental to the 
narrator's presentation of the story, whose realism and temporal 


e.g. Timarion's sufferings and descent to Hades); (2) narrative ('récit"): signifying 
statement, or written / oral text in which the story is narrated (narrative as 
discourse, e.g. the text of Timarion); (3) narrating (‘narration’): instance or event 
of telling story, or the producing of narrative action (narrative as relating event, 
e.g. Timarion’s dialogue with Kydion in twelfth-century Constantinople). The 
inter-relations between these three levels of narrative are defined in terms borrowed 
from the grammar of verbs: tense = temporal relations between narrative and story 
(e.g. the ‘narrative’ of Timarion is located in the twelfth century, while the ‘story’ 
moves from the twelfth century to antiquity and back, in cyclical form); mood = the 
varying forms and degrees of representation, especially of dramatisation (‘mimesis’) 
against telling (‘diegesis’) in the story and narrative (e.g. the narrative form of the 
Timarion, as dialogue, is mimetic, while the story contains both mimesis in live and 
reported conversations and diegesis in events and actions narrated); voice = varying 
ways in which the narrating event is implied in the narrative (e.g. our story is 
told by a first-person hero / narrator, while Kydion’s frequent interjections serve 
as constant reminders of the narrating instance, which never add to the story as 
such). Temporal relations between these three levels of narrative are further defined 
by the terms prolepsis (to denote movement from narrative present to story future); 
analepsis (to denote movement from narrative present to story past); ellipsis and 
paralipsis (to denote the deliberate omission or side-stepping of essential elements 
in the story, e.g. the suppression of information on ‘Who is the dux?’); and 
paralepsis (to denote the deliberate excess of information, e.g. praise of the dux). 
These terms belong to the necessary anachrony of narrative: their reach into the 
past and future is determined by their distance from the present narrating instance; 
their extent is determined by the duration of the narrated event in the story. 
Narrative speed, or tempo, is determined by the number of words devoted to the 
description of events of differing duration. It should emerge from this summary 
that narratological order is considerably more complex than Kydion supposed! 
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order is disturbed in favour of the syntagmatic order of the 
narrative. Further, at an early point in his story (ch. 5, 124), 
Timarion explains that he is a Cappadocian ‘from beyond the 
frontiers’ (ë< zç bxepopiov). Although Cappadocians were quite 
respectable by the twelfth century, since Cappadocia was the very 
region where contemporary magnates had originated in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, our author, by invoking the past throughout 
his narrative, cannot but evoke traditional clichés about the 
Cappadocians as ‘dirty barbarians’ in his explicit choice of a 
Cappadocian narrator, specified as an outsider.’° Besides, if the 
author was a member of some Constantinopolitan cóterie, with 
an aristocratic patron, the choice of the outer eastern regions of 
the empire as the place of origin for his narrator might help to 
distract the search for an author from nearer home, since many 
would be bound to assume (as have several Byzantinists) that the 
author is the ego-narrator of his text.'' However, while the 
narrating voice is Cappadocian (there being no major discrepancy 
with the prevailing mood of hero as narrator, or narrator as hero 
in his own story), the region of the empire most prominently 
foregrounded in the narrative is Thessaloniki and its surrounding 
areas, which is both the purpose of the narrator's journey and the 
source of his subsequent travails. Its approach and environs are 
depicted in topographical detail, as we ‘home in’ to the centre of the 
discourse. 

Perspectives of time — with prolepses, analepses, ellipses and 
paralepses — are no less significant than those of place. From 


10. Although not necessarily relevant to twelfth-century actuality, the tradition 
of Cappadocians as ‘dirty barbarians’ enjoyed considerable force as a literary 
stereotype, see the tenth-century invective of Liuprand of Cremona against the 
Emperor Nikephoros, as ‘bristly, wild, rough, harsh, hairy, a rebel — a 
Cappadocian!’, Antapodosis, VI, 10. 

11. Tozer, op. cit., 235, and particularly J. Draseke, ‘Byzantinische Hadesfahrten’, 
Neue Jahrbuch für das klassisches Altertumswissenschaft, XXIX (1912), 353, make 
this assumption in the most naive terms (‘doch dürfte es sich empfehlen, Timarion 
für den wirklichen Namen des Verfassers zu halten’). The question is relevant to 
the study of many Byzantine texts, in particular to the understanding of the four 
different ego-personas assumed by the author of the so-called Prodromic poems. 
Genette (op. cit, pp. 213-4) formulates clearly the need to distinguish the 
narrating instance from the writing instance, noting that the confusion between the 
author, the narrator and the recipient of a narrative is illegitimate in fiction, since 
‘the role of narrator is fictive, even if assumed by the author directly’, hence the 
narrating situation of a fictional account cannot be reduced to the situation of 
writing. 
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fictive present (mimetic dialogue) we move through narrated past 
(Timarion’s story) by means of fantasy (the Byzantine approxima- 
tion to the 1000-year journey through space and time of modern 
science fiction?) across Byzantium to the good old days of antiquity, 
returning to the point of outset by the same stages to converge 
at the close with the present narrating instance. Ideologically, the 
focal conflicts brought out by the mythic perspective are primarily 
between justice and injustice, poverty and wealth: class division 
prevails in Timarion’s Hades, where the brightness of artificial light 
in a notoriously sunless place is regulated rigidly according to 
social status.!2 In this way we are afforded an outsider’s review of 
the whole Byzantine world, past and present, west and east, with 
social, political and economic insights. Frequent interplay between 
these levels of time and place is facilitated by the dual focalisation 
of the dialogue-mimetic and narrative-diegetic moods, by which 
Timarion’s past actions are kept under close scrutiny and control. 
Far from proving detrimental, the narrative’s ‘somewhat discursive 
and episodic plan’ is fully consistent with its medieval nature in its 
use of characteristic digressions, retrospections, anticipations, 
iterative and descriptive parentheses and interventions.!? 


12. Ch. 16, 412-23. ‘Mythic perspective’ is a term used by P. Zumthor to define 
one of the means by which medieval narrative traditionally refers to events outside 
the story to provide a different perspective on the narrative present, "The great 
game of rhetoric’, New Literary History, XII, 3 (1981), 506. The major ‘mythic 
perspective’ of the Timarion is provided by the traditional framework of the descent 
to Hades. It is fully exploited as a means of satire by the juxtaposition in Hades 
of figures drawn from contemporary or recent history with figures drawn from a 
more mythical past. The picture of society in Hades as stratified according to 
social status cannot therefore be taken as a direct comment on twelfth-century 
Byzantium, but rather as a significant projection of present upon past. 

13. See Tozer, op. cit., 256, and Genette, op. cit., p. 111. The disorder could be 
interpreted as a parody of Byzantine traditional forms of diegesis recommended 
in handbooks such as that of the fifth-century Nicholas of Myra, Progymnasmata, 
ed. J. Felten, Rhetores Graeci, II (Leipzig, 1913), where six elements of diegesis are 
defined as zpóocmnov, npüyua, tónoc, ypóvoc, aitia, vpónog (p. 13), and its five 
virtues as obvrouía, cagrjveia, m10ayórnç, rjóovij, ueyadonpéneta (p. 14). This handbook 
was used by Byzantine writers of the tenth to the fourteenth centuries, including 
Maximos Planoudes (pp. IX-XIX). I owe this reference to the kindness of Mary 
Cunningham. The rules are broken by Timarion, who persistently flouts Kydion's 
injunction to adhere to the proper of the narrative, and accuses Kydion of greed 
(anAnotia), ironically pardoning himself in advance for omitting reference to every 
crow, stone and wayside bramble that may have impeded his ride (ch. 3, 64-9, 
cf. ch. 7, 206-9, 230-1). 
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Who is the dux? — a spectator’s ‘close-up’ 


Let us return to Thessaloniki, the centre of the discourse. The 
account of the Festival of Saint Demetrios is well known to 
historians for its wealth of information on the traditional nature 
of its participants and on the variety of textiles and animals traded.!^ 
The long panegyric of the dux of the theme, who is displayed as the 
major attraction in the religious ceremony, overshadowing the 
archbishop himself, has attracted attention only as (unsuccessful) 
hunting ground for prosopographers eager to track down which 
member of the Doukas-Palaiologos family our author had in mind. 
The text implies, but never names, a son of Georgios Palaiologos 
and Anna, whose paternal grandfather was Nikephoros Palaiologos 
and whose maternal grandparents were Andronikos Doukas and 
Maria of Bulgaria. Was he a certain kouropalates Romanos, 
mentioned in 1092; or is this chronologically impossible, the likelier 
candidate being Nikephoros Palaiologos, whose bravery against the 
Turks at Philomelion in 1117 was renowned (or an unidentified 
brother of his); or was he Michael Palaiologos, the outstanding 
twelfth-century general who died at Bari in 1156?'* 

At this point my undoubtedly simplistic literary mind gives up 
the search and asks a different question: if the historical identity 
of our dux cannot be established, despite the prosopographers’ 
assiduous detective work on the obscure progeny of Georgios 
Palaiologos and Anna,’® can it be that the author intended to 
send his readers on a wild goose chase? Is he a historical person, 
or is he a ‘figurative covering’ couched in impeccable panegyric, 
for the Great Game of verbal art, ‘which engenders figures ... 
homologous to the real (but who are) situated neither in time nor 
space'.!" Yet even granted that reality is not always immediately 


14. See ch. 5-7. S. Vryonis has provided a detailed commentary on this passage, 
as well as a translation of a substantial part of the text, ‘The panegyris of the 
Byzantine saint', in The Byzantine Saint: University of Birmingham Fourteenth Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies, ed. S. Hackel, Sobornost, V (1981), 202-4. 

15. The arguments for and against these historical figures are presented and 
reviewed by D. Polemis, The Doukai: a Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography 
(London, 1968), p. 153, n. 5, who cautiously points out that the text is not explicit; 
cf. p. 3. Michael Palaiologos was first proposed by Tozer, op. cit., 235, and has 
received further support from Romano, op. cit., (1973), 187-91, and op. cit., (1974), 
pp. 27-8. If the author's patron was in fact a member of the Doukas-Palaiologos 
family, then the audacity of the ‘panegyric’ would explain the anonymity of the dux. 

16. See Polemis, op. cit., pp. 74-5. 

17. See Zumthor, op. cit., 495, with reference to court poets and rhétoriqueurs 
in fifteenth and sixteenth-century France. 
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behind the text, the author’s motivation for figurative concealment 
still requires an explanation, since several historical figures are 
clearly identifiable in the text on the basis of much briefer 
description or indirect allusion, including Romanos IV, the 
Iconoclast Emperor Theophilos, Michael Psellos, John Italos and 
Theodore of Smyrna.!? More crucially, if, as is normally but 
naively assumed, our author is here indulging in ‘hyperbole of 
language’ and ‘the inflated style of Byzantine diction, from which 
he has the merit of being usually free’ with the express purpose 
of lavishing praise upon his aristocratic patron,!? why did he not 
bother to make the object of his eulogy clear to his readers? 
In fact, the change in linguistic and stylistic registers noted by 
Tozer should alert us to a change in the level of writing, unless 
we wish to fall into the trap of assuming that our author was 
innocent of style. 

As Hunger has observed, the passage in question ‘steht im 
Mittelpunkt der Ereignisse'.?? Timarion has already told Kydion 
that ‘coming from abroad in Cappadocia, and as yet without 
experience of the event except through hearsay, I wished to be a 
spectator of the whole spectacle (Beávpov . . . Qeatýs), so that nothing 
would escape my view unseen (G@éatov)’ (ch. 5, 124—6: italics mine). 
With this aim, he first climbs a hill above the scene of the fair 
which affords a bird's-eye view of the arrangement of tents and 
stalls (with elaborate ambiguity compared with a gigantic centipede), 
and then comes down to observe the proceedings at close quarters 
(ch. 6, 147-64). Having taken his fill of these sights (Bsaydatav 
&unAécG yéyova), he makes his way back to the city ‘smitten with 
desire for other sights (pwt: Osapatwyv étépov)’, that is, for the 
sacred festival (ch. 6, 165-7). He joins the crowds as sightseer 
(@eatyc) as they await the spectacular arrival of the illustrious dux. 
Theemphasisthroughout the panegyric on wordsconnoting spectacle 
and stagecraft is made explicit by verbal redundancy. Additional 
optical illusions are conveyed by the disproportionate use of 
modalising locutions (‘you might say’, ‘as Homer would say’, ‘like’, 


18. See Timarion, ch. 22, 550-1 (Romanos IV); ch. 33, 804 (Theophilos); 
ch. 41-5, (Michael Psellos); ch. 43-4, 1077-1115 (John Italos); ch. 23, 588-600, 
ch. 39, 976-80, ch. 46, 1158—69, ch. 47, 1192 (Theodore of Smyrna). For discussion 
of these historical figures, see above, n. 5. 

19. See Tozer, op. cit., 245-6. 

20. Hunger, op. cit., II, p. 152. 
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‘as if’, ‘seemed’, ‘how could I describe?’).2! Timarion’s practised 
eye quickly passes over the undistinguished mob of peasants and 
townfolk to focus upon the entourage of the dux, twice equivocally 
dubbed as otigoc neAatdy.?? These noble ‘hangers-on’ are all in 
stiff prime of youth, just like Ares, except that their war-like 
pretensions are undermined by their extravagant garments and an 
abundance of golden curls. 

Our eye is next directed to their Arabian horses (a common 
topos of panegyric as a symbol of purity and courage), here 
curiously said to be ‘laid’ beneath the nobles. The verb 
ónocotpovvogyr, although employed by later Byzantine writers in the 
passive voice to mean ‘carry’, is properly used for the laying of 
beds, and also, figuratively, for adulterous (and homosexual?) 
practices, as well as for the grasping movement of the hand 
reaching for money.?? In the next obscure and contorted sentence, 
the horses are described as 'prancing', hind and fore legs aloft as 
if disdaining the ground they trod and desirous of higher things, 


21. For references to stagecraft and spectacle, see Timarion, ch. 5, 121, 126, 127, 
129, 138, 144-5, ch. 6, 148, 149, 159, 165-7, ch. 7, 181-3, ch. 9, 255, ch. 10, 280. 
The question deserves separate and detailed investigation. For modalising locutions, 
see ch. 5, 114, 133, ch. 6, 171, 175, ch. 7, 184—5, 189, 197, 203, ch. 9, 233, 235, 
239—40, 247—8, 249, 258, ch. 10, 284. On their significance in narrative, see Genette, 
op. cit., p. 102, where his implied analogy between medieval ekphrasis, oral poetry 
and Proustian description suggests that, absorbed into the narrative through these 
means, the resulting description is contemplation as an intense activity, not as 
passive recollection. 

22. Ztipoç: the commonest dependent genitive is ‘army’, ‘people’; but cf. 
óáuaptnuátov (Philo 1.322) and veaviwv, (Ar. Eq. 852). The word is not listed in 
lexica of New Testament or Patristic Greek, but its current use with dxpidav is 
cited by D. Dimitrakos, Méya Ae£ikóv tig “EAAnvixñç l'Aónong (Athens, 1936), 
s.y. Byzantine writers normally use the word in a military context, see Choniates, 
ed. I. A. Van Dieten, (CFHB: Berlin, 1975), 31.25, 185.31, 379.92, 391.42, 53228, 
552.77, 567.46, 599.27. The association with zeAatdv is unusual, and possibly 
ironic. (References to the text of Choniates, here and elsewhere, are owed to the 
kindness of Professor Kazhdan). 

23. ‘Ynootpwvvopt: for an adulteress, see Vict. Mc. 8: 38, (p. 351, 4): étépoig 
abtyv óxoctpocaca (fifth century), Patristic Greek Lexicon, ed. G. W. H. Lampe 
(Oxford, 1961), s.v. For homosexual context, see Meleager, AP, XII, 158.2 = The 
Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams, ed. A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page 
(Cambridge, 1965), 1.4497 and II, p. 657: áfiponéóiAoc "Epcoc youvóv bneavópeoev . . . 
(reference owed to kindness of Edward Whittle). For movement of palm grasping 
for money, see Leontios, AP, IV, 272. The passive sense, ‘be laid upon’ (MPol. 2.4), 
was later generalised to mean ‘carry’, see Choniates 222.80. The question of 
authorial intention in the case of ironic levels of meaníng is not relevant, since 
metaphorical uses of words may become buried or obsolete, but they are never 
deleted from the Greek language, see J. Derrida, ‘Violence and metaphysics’, 
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distracted only by their flashy ornaments of gold and silver which 
cause convolutions of the neck and mane. The following passage 
baldly declares these same horses to be advancing ‘at an ordered 
pace and in military step’ before the dux, who enters ‘with calm 
movement’, preceded and surrounded by Loves, Muses and Graces! 
The horses’ stated behaviour is explicitly denied by the preceding 
suggestive description of their fanciful prancing, hypnotised by gold. 
Such detail should alert us to an ironic level of writing, especially 
in view of the contradiction between connotation and denotation. 

At this point Kydion intervenes with an overdue question, 
couched in Homeric formulas: who is this dux, and whence his 
lineage? — followed by a sharp reminder of his initial request for 
proper order and sequence. Timarion’s reply is double-edged 
throughout, and signally fails to give a satisfactory answer. The 
dux's stock is heroic and noble (sjóaiuov) on both sides ‘as I 
heard from my enquiries of those who know’. His paternal 
grandfather was a member of one of the most prominent Phrygian 
families in terms of wealth and rank (although the careful reader 
will note that the accompanying epithet fjpevÜvóuevog is used 
exclusively by others in the pejorative sense of ‘haughty, swaggering 
pride’).2* There follows some equivocal word-play on the family 
name ‘Palaiologos’ and palaioi logoi (‘old tales’), which have been 
‘put about by him, or about him’ in order to preserve the full 
glory of his archaiologia (‘antiquity’). Such punning, much in vogue 
at the time, sounds unexceptionable, except that other meanings 
of palaiologia (= ‘old wives’ tales’) and archaiologia (= ‘antiquated 
rubbish’), preserved since classical times to the present day, are 
suggestively evoked by means of repetition and Homeric citation.?° 


Writing and Difference (London, 1978), p. 82, and E. Benveniste, Problémes de 
linguistique générale (Paris, 1966), pp. 289-90, who notes that ‘le “sens” d'une 
forme linguistique se définit par la totalite de ses emplois, par leur distribution 
et par les types de liaisons qui en résultent’. This last point is particularly relevant 
to the decoding of irony in a text where, as in our passage, almost every phrase is 
‘laid upon’ allusions to other texts, both classical and religious, see Romano, op. cit., 
(1974), pp. 19-20. 

24. BpevObogar: see Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. The word is not listed in lexica of 
New Testament, Patristic or Byzantine Greek, but, for pejorative uses, see Choniates, 
99.37, 277.40, 373.69, 392.61. 

25. For fanciful interpretations of the name Palaiologos, see D. J. Geanakoplos, 
Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West, 1258—82, (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), 
pp. 17-18. n. 5. 'ApyaioAoyía means ‘an old thing’, ‘person of advanced years’, or 
‘person knowing and telling past things’; while the vert ápyaioAoy&o can be used 
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His father (‘a most distinguished general in other respects’) managed 
to carry off as a prize for military exploits the noble Anna 
Doukaina, mother of our dux. She was ‘of the very foremost stock 
(yévoc), issuing from royal blood (Bacidéwv č aľuatoç), ... as 
I know (@ç olo0a), for it is whispered (dnowiOupitetat) by many 
that (the stock) is descended from Aeneas and came over from 
Italy to Constantinople’.2° Such was the renowned genealogy as 
Timarion was able to ascertain from bystanders, who knew all 
about the family's archaiologia. . . Meanwhile the credibility of their 
report has been subtly but totally undermined by the reversal of 
the narrator’s initial hearsay based on others’ knowledge to his 
closing knowledge based on their (whispered) gossip. And still no 
answer to Kydion's pertinent question — who is the dux? Can the 
text mean the opposite of what it seems to be saying? 


Text and intertextuality 


We are drawn back to the 'thread' and 'sequence' of our story: 
the spectacular arrival of the dux and his ‘swarm of hangers-on’. 
The top-to-toe eulogy which follows is a veritable montage of 
intertextually-woven and embedded classical allusions, so that each 
feature is praised in the most impeccable high style, impressing 
Byzantinists (from Tozer to the present day) as ‘overdone’.2’ Yet a 
closer reading of the context of the allusions immediately under 
the text reveals incongruities and contradictions which amount to 
*parodic hypercoding’ of sources rather than mere citation.?? 

Timarion’s first glimpse of the ‘fine dux’ is through the crowd, 


pejoratively for discussing out-of-date things or for using an out-dated, antiquarian 
style, see Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.v. The verb nadaiodoyéw is used pejoratively in 
A. PV, 317, S. OT, 290. In Modern Greek the derogatory expression elva: 
ápxaioAoyía is attested in the Lexica of Proia and the Academy of Athens, s.v. 

26. Excessive compliments to the Doukas family on the nobility of its ancestry 
are found in Psellos, ed. C. Sathas, (London, 1899), p. 234. 8-9: Tò pév dvw 
yévog eig mponánnzovg; áfpóv| te Kai eDóaiuov xai dnoiov ai cvyypagai (óovoi. 
Such reports were probably fabricated, see Polemis, op. cit., p. 13, who also points 
out that the Akritic epic is, effectively, a twelfth-century glorification of the Doukai 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, where the names constitute distant echoes of 
historical realities, but the individual is purely fictitious, and his genealogy 'quite 
unfounded’; ibid., pp. 14-15. 

27. Tozer, op. cit., p. 246, cf. Romano, op. cit., (1974), pp. 27, 130-1, Hunger, 
op. cit., II, p. 188. 

28. See Jenny, op. cit., pp. 55-61. 
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which leads him to capture the visual effect by comparing it with 
a ‘broken rope’, a curious simile where the interchangeability of 
the pair is underlined by the untranslatable pun: ázoppayévtog 
KóÀAoO ... Kaddc ... óo0C. The dux then ‘rises over them’ 
(napavatétaAke), more wonderful than Hesperos or Lucifer, to 
reveal his true glory, itemised as follows: 

Eyes: 'eyes playful as from wine, teeth whiter than milk' (Gen. 49.12). 
Praise of Judas (not an exemplary hero) is adjusted to our dux 
by paronomasia from the epithet ydpwnoc (meanings include 
‘fierce’, ‘bright’, ‘dull’, ‘glazed’, ‘red’) to yapozoióc (‘playful’), the 
obscure prefix charo- carrying a suggestion of Charon (‘Death’), 
to which it may be etymologically related.?° 

Body: well proportioned and perfect in every limb so that ‘there is 
nothing to be added or taken away’ (Arist. Eth. Nic., 1106b.11). 
Aristotle’s definition of moral virtue as uécov ápictóv (always 
relevant to person and context) is here spliced into an extravagant 
praise of male physical beauty. ‘Tall and straight as a cypress tree’: 
a conventional! literary topos, except that in this case Nature had 
designed an undulating curve at the neck, as if castigating absolute 
uprightness and wishing to facilitate his turning in all directions 
at once! Irony here lies not in the topos itself, but in its crucial 
qualification. 

Such was our dux’s appearance from a distance. As for the impact 
of his physical proximity, it was like Helen’s kykeon, a mixture 
of good and dangerous drugs. Grandiloquently expressed, but 
above all equivocal in view of the Homeric context of Helen’s 
potion, mixed to make men forget the evils of war, and in view 
of the connotations (familiar to Byzantine scholiasts) of Helen’s 
double power for truth and falsehood.?? Not quite the appropriate 
comment on the presence of a military ruler? 

Face: expression constantly shifting, ‘now showing the grace of 
Aphrodite, then suddenly, as you looked at him, the sternness of 
Ares would dart from his eyes, and in a short while the majesty 


29. See H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, (Heidelberg, 1954-70), 
S.V. 

30. Od. IV. 230, cf. Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Commentarii ad Homeri Od., ed. 
van der Valk, (Amsterdam, 1960), I, p. 262. For a penetrating discussion of the 
significance of the Homeric passage and its interpretations in later writers, see 
A. T. L. Bergren, 'Helen's “good drug"': Odyssey IV.1-305, Contemporary 
Literary Hermeneutics and the Interpretation of Classical Texts, (Ottowa, 1981), 
pp. 201-14. 
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of Zeus appeared, while Hermes was clearly to be seen in his face, 
peeping out in swift flashes’. This ‘praise’ is elliptically based on 
Pentheus’ invective against Dionysos in Euripides’ Bacchae (236), 
for his ‘wine-red cheek, and eyes that hold the light / of the very 
Cyprian’, as he consorts day and night with Theban women. There 
is the scurrilous addition of the incongruous Zeus and Ares, not 
to mention that notorious double-dealer Hermes. The result? His 
face could mean all things to all men, and was always disposed 
to 710 (persuasion), yet another shifting quality in the Byzantine 
system of aristocratic values.*! 

Hair (traditional seat of manliness): neither entirely black, for 
that would be austere and lacking in love (avépaotov), nor entirely 
blonde, for that would be effeminate and unmanly (yovaikóóec Kai 
ávavópov) but a wondrous mingling of hues, inducing eros in men! 
Voice: modulated by Sappho, recalling the ‘Lakonian manner’ 
(triple literary allusion to Aristotle, Plato and Sappho), with 
connotations of eroticism and pederastic practices among the 
Spartan aristocracy.?? 


31. By the twelfth century, peithó seems to have become an acceptable quality 
in generalship and aristocracy, see Psellos, ed. Sathas, 90.8, 168.32, 178.6, 208.13, 
16. In this passage, however, the Platonic opposition between peitho and aletheia 
is evoked (Phd. 260a), as is Plato's denunciation of the Gorgianic equation of 
peitho with the power of language to poison and enchant the soul (Smp. 203c-e, 
cf. Gorgias Enc. Hel., ed. A. Diels and F. V. Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
(Berlin, 1955), no. 82, pp. 131-4. Further, the context of peitho here is effeminacy 
of social intercourse, not generalship. 

32. On Sapphic allusions and citations in Byzantine texts, see: Q. Cataudella, 
‘Saffo e i Bizantini', REG, LXXVIII (1965), 66-9, who points out that they became 
fashionable in the twelfth-century erotic romances of Eustathios Makrembolites 
and Niketas Eugenianos; and A. Garzya, ‘Per la fortuna di Saffo a Bisanzio’, 
JOB, XX (1971), 1-5, who observes that the context of Sapphic allusion in 
Byzantine writers is always nuptial or erotic. In our passage, there is triple literary 
allusion: first, to Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1145a, 29), where the discussion is about the 
relationship between Intellect and Desire, and the oppositions vice / virtue, self- 
indulgence / self-restraint; second, to Plato (Men. 99d), where the practice of women 
and Lakonians in calling politicians and other fallible mortals Gefouc is mentioned; 
and third, to Sappho (fr. 31, ed. D. L. Page (Cambridge, 1965), no. 1), where the 
epithet czioc is used of the fortunate mortal who sits opposite the object of the 
speaker's desire, rendering her senseless with envy and ‘not . . . far short of death’. 
The Doric form geioc, closely linked in the text with ogddpa tò Aaxcvikóv, suggests 
an ironic hyper-emphasis on the ‘Lakonian tongue’. The verb Aakcovíterv implied 
in text and context, means both ‘speak in a Lakonian manner’ and ‘be a pederast’ 
(Liddell-Scott-Jones). On homosexuality and pederasty among the Spartan 
aristocracy, as seen from the perspective of Attic comedy, see J. Henderson, 
The Maculate Muse: obscene language in Attic comedy (New Haven, 1975), pp. 204-5, 
211, 218 (Aaxwvilerv). 
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The eulogy is concluded by a brief but ambivalent account of 
the chanting of choirs, where the dux seems to challenge, if not 
usurp, the position of the archbishop, followed by an abrupt 
transition by means of prolepsis to the onset of dreadful diseases 
which subsequently struck Timarion. 

One may well question the appropriateness of such a eulogy 
for a dux of a theme, especially when the picture which emerges 
is that of a masquerading harlequin with no features of his own 
by which he can be identified. 


Eulogy and irony 


Aristocracy was taken seriously in the twelfth century: to prove 
it there are elaborate enkomia in high style, and numerous verses 
inscribed with interminable cliches in low style on seals and 
inscriptions in indifferent trimeter.? Our author was working 
within the framework of a highly developed and widely diffused 
tradition. And yet ... it was a tradition which could lavishly 
celebrate the aristocracy without necessarily taking them seriously, 
since it was possible to exalt and subvert at the same time, as 
Magdalino has recently shown.?* 

Apart from these considerations, the text forces upon our 
attention several levels of signification. First, the ambivalence of 
the terms in which the dux is positively praised: his ‘hangers-on’ 
(pretty boys with thick blonde curls); the dubious behaviour of 
their horses; his upright stature (except for that vital curve); the 
erotic intoxicant of his presence, and the homosexual (or bisexual) 
suggestiveness of his hair and voice; and, of course, the grand 
nobility of his Ausonian descent, not untinged by Akritic-style 
bride-snatching on his father's part (which is all a matter of 
archaiologia and palaiologia). Hyperbole is exploited throughout 
to highlight the verbal redundancies. Second, what is there that is 
not said? Significant omissions include all specific detail by which the 
person eulogised might be identified; praise of military expertise 
and leadership; catalogue of valiant deeds (as opposed to 


33. See, for example, the seals and inscriptions cited by Polemis, op. cit., 
pp. 152-3. 
34. See Magdalino, op. cit. 
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appearances and impressions upon suggestible spectators).?? Third, 
the central position of the eulogy in what is an overtly satirical 
dialogue, and the textual prominence of the dux (to whom more 
space is devoted than to any other individual in the entire text), 
should alert us to the possibility of another level of meaning which 
undermines, and is hidden by, the ‘coated surface'.?* The wealth 
of circumstantial detail signifies a dandified sissy of (reported) 
aristocratic descent, of ambivalent proclivities, capable of exercising 
a devastatingly toxic effect upon his subjects. Related to the text 
as a whole, the eulogy must be set against the amusing accounts 
of the gouty gluttony of the Byzantine aristocracy encountered by 
Timarion in Hades. In particular, let us not forget the harmless 
but decrepit old man (unidentifiable, but implicitly a relative of 
our fair dux), who is gorging himself on handfuls of bacon and 
Phrygian cabbage, while two well-fed mice wait to lick the spillings 
from his beard as he inevitably falls asleep over his Underworld 
meal (ch. 18.461—84). Finally, there are Timarion’s parting jibes 
against the absolute nature of tyrannous rule, whether in Hellenistic 
Thessaly, Nero's Rome, or eleventh-century Armenia,*’ and the 
insinuations throughout of ‘a military spirit grossly impaired by 
luxury and gluttony’, as Tozer has so nicely put it.38 

If our author has succeeded in misleading his readers, then as 
now, it is surely a tribute to his contrapuntal play on classical 
sources and his masterly exploitation of the dialogue form as 
narrative discourse (his ‘writerliness’ in modern critical terms), 
which enabled him to say one thing while meaning another in 
words which were not his own, and for which he was. therefore not 


35. The standard rules on which most Byzantine enkomia are directly or indirectly 
modelled can be found in Menander Rhetor, ed. D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson 
(Oxford, 1981). It is remarkable how few are observed by the author of the Timarion, 
and how many are inverted. The order of priorities recommended by Menander 
is: country and city of origin (if famous); family (if good); birth, nature, nurture; 
accomplishments (éz:tydetuata) and actions (xpaécic) in war and peace, including 
mention of all military campaigns; cardinal virtues (dvópeía, dixatoabvyn, acppocóvg, 
gpovyaic), see I, 368-77, pp. 76-94, and II, 388-94, pp. 114-26. Strictly speaking, 
all the ‘good’ qualities of our dux fall outside the range of qualities which convey 
prestige; wealth and good birth are a matter for congratulation rather than 
praise, while physical beauty is appropriately praised in non-human subjects, like 
plants (see pp. xxi, xxvii-xxviii). 

36. See Zumthor, op. cit., 488-9. 

37. Ch. 46, 1170-8. 

38. Tozer, op. cit., 243; cf. 250. 


answerable. This kind of intertextuality disturbs the patterns of easy 
interpretation, and is a means of subversion. My reading of the 
text is not intended to be definitive, but to suggest new approaches 
to Byzantine literary sources which take texts seriously, if not 
always literally. 

A final question, which is related to the dual nature of the Greek 
language and its literary heritage: is the Timarion a twelfth-century 
example of the kind of intertextual irony encountered in Roidis’ 
Pope Joan or the poetry of Cavafy, where precisely the same 
means — specificity of language and literary allusion — are used 
to subvert accepted values of ‘Greek tradition’? 


Margaret Alexiou 
University of Birmingham 
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Realism and Folklore in 
Nineteenth-Century Greek 
Fiction* 


RODERICK BEATON 


* *Reality",' wrote Angelos Terzakis in 1934, ‘is an invention of the 
nineteenth century! In saying this Terzakis echoes similar pro- 
nouncements of the non- or anti-realist reaction in Europe in the 
first half of this century, a reaction which, after some vicissitudes, 
has come to constitute an orthodoxy for much of the modern 
critical thinking often grouped under the label ‘structuralist’. For 
critics and theoreticians of this ‘school’, literature does not represent 
or imitate an external ‘reality’ but creates one of its own, often 
described in terms of ‘literary space’ or ‘discourse’. No field of 
literature offers a more intriguing testing ground for this type of 
critical approach than the European ‘classic’ fiction of the nineteenth 
century, whose authors give every sign of having believed that what 
they were doing was a strictly limited mimesis — transcription, 
not however excluding judicious rearrangement, of a ‘reality’ whose 
real-ness and universality were apparently not in question. 

In all periods there has existed a dynamic engagement between 
literature and ‘reality’ or ‘life’. However, realism, and the criterion 
of being realistic as a proof of literary worth, are rarely found in 
European literature before the nineteenth century. The realist writer 
is not like his ancient predecessor, refashioning a story whose 


* My thanks are due to Georgia Farinou who read and commented on a draft 
version of this paper. 

1. 'H áyovía tod peaÀicuob, Tebyoç, X (1934), 305, quoted by M. Vitti, ‘H Pl'eviá 
tod tpidvta (revised ed., Athens, 1979), p. 237. 
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historical truth he could take as a premise shared with his audience, 
nor on the other hand is he like the modern Greek teller of tales, 
who will often end his paramythi with the words: ‘I wasn’t there 
myself and you mustn't believe it either'.? He tells a story which 
both he and his readers know to be substantially untrue, but goes 
to considerable lengths to pretend that historically it is true. And 
paradoxically the realist text fails equally if the untruthfulness 
of the story is confessed openly (or is betrayed by, for instance, 
inconsistencies or inaccuracies in verifiable facts), or if the pretence 
to truth is so successful as to be taken at face value.? 

A further point is that although imitation, representation or even 
‘painting’ of reality is often stated as a goal by realist writers, 
all of these are in fact metaphors when applied to narrative. What 
the realist writer. imitates directly is not life itself but language 
as it is used in life — in simple communication (dialogue or 
letters), the reporting of real happenings, the giving vent to emotions, 
issuing of commands, even the formulation of our unspoken 
thoughts. These and often other forms of language as used in real 
life are what the realist novelist ‘imitates’. The aim of realistic art, 
in other words, is not to reproduce reality but to create that 
curious balance of verisimilitude and illusion that enables a new 
and parallel reality to be recognised.* 

Verisimilitude and illusion are not necessarily separable as 
distinct techniques or elements in realist writing, rather they can 
be regarded as the poles establishing the field within which the 
realist writer weaves his text. Verisimilitude is the pole of closest 
proximity to the extra-textual world, and encompasses those 
elements in the text which correspond closely to real objects and 
events whose existence and attributes can be confirmed by the 
reader's own knowledge of the world around him. Illusion is the 
pole of greatest autonomy of the world of the text, involving the 


2. See for example G. Ioannou (ed.) /7apauó0:a tod Aaob pac (Athens, 1973), 
pp. 40, 90, 208, 280. 

3. Cf. D. Lodge, The Modes of Modern Writing (London, 1977), p. 25: ‘Although 
in a simple sense realism is the art of creating an illusion of reality, one hundred 
per cent success in this enterprise equals failure’. 

4. I am here adopting the ‘working definition’ of literary realism proposed by 
Lodge (op. cit.): ‘the representation of experience in a manner which approximates 
closely to descriptions of similar experience in nonliterary texts of the same culture’ 
(p. 25). Compare G. Genette, Narrative Discourse (Oxford, 1980, first published as 
‘Le discours du récit’, in Figures, II, Paris, 1972), p. 164: ‘narration, oral or written, 
‘is a fact of language, and language signifies without imitating’. 
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techniques and conventions which allow the ‘willing suspension of 
disbelief’? whereby we are persuaded to accept the validity of what 
we read, as if it were real. 

For the writer, the achievement and fine adjustment of this 
balance can be an end in itself, and one way of discussing Greek 
literary realism would be to concentrate on the particular strategies 
adopted or developed by individual writers in order to effect such 
a balance. Before attempting this for certain writers, however, 
it will be useful to consider the wider functions of realism, and 
particularly of the Greek realist movement known as ethography. 


Ethography and its ‘ideological function’ 

Under this heading I wish to reassess some of the evidence 
already admirably presented and discussed by Mario Vitti. As 
Vitti has shown, Greek realism was not solely the spontaneous 
and natural discovery of writers working in a cultural vacuum; 
therefore before inspecting in detail the strategies of individual 
writers in the developing stage of Greek realism, it will be necessary 
to reconsider what, in more general terms, was expected of a writer 
of fiction in Greece in the 1880s and 1890s. 

It is no longer possible to detach the prose-writing of this 
period from the designation ethography. The Greek word ithografia 
has proved impossible to render satisfactorily in English — neither 
‘study of manners’, as in the translation of Dimaras’ History nor, 
still less, ‘genre novel’, as the English version of Linos Politis’ 
History has it, really conveys very much, and one reason for this is 
that, although unavoidable in a general survey, when it comes to 
the work of particular writers the word does not in fact mean a 
great deal. Loosely it can be defined as a form of realism devoted, 
with much precision of external details, to the life of peasants in 
the Greek countryside, described either with sentimentality or with 
a strong emphasis on its brutal and unpleasant aspects. 

In order to define the nature of Greek realism more exactly, 
and also to account for the confusion surrounding the term 
ethography, we must look back at the cultural climate from which 
both emerged. 


5. "IóctoAoyucij Aeitovpyia tho éAAnvixiic ñ0oypagiaç (revised ed., Athens, 1980), 
hereafter ‘Vitti’. 
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From the earliest false starts in prose fiction around the turn 
ofthe nineteenth century the Greek short story and, later, the Greek 
novel had been directly inspired by western models. Rigas, Korais 
(in Papatrehas) and the author of the anonymous Erotas 
Apotelesmata were influenced by the French prose fiction of the 
eighteenth century, and later after independence in 1830 the Greek 
novel began with heady historical novels inspired chiefly by the 
novels of Walter Scott. The ‘realism’ of their models was taken for 
granted by these writers, who with only two notable exceptions 
concentrated their efforts exclusively on bringing to life the more 
or less distant past. The rather naive realism of these novels, and 
the equally naive expectations of their readers, were subtly mocked 
by Emmanuel Roidis, whose Pope Joan (1866) promised its readers 
the faithful and accurate depiction of the religion, manners and 
customs of the ninth century, while actually undermining this kind 
of realism by outrageous parody and wilful authorial intrusions 
which deliberately unmask the realist illusion. 

Realism as a conscious engagement with life in the here and now 
was stimulated in Greek fiction by two factors — the influence of 
foreign literature, but especially of the ‘naturalism’ of Zola, and the 
belated growth in the Athens of the 1870s and 1880s of interest 
in Greek popular culture as it could be observed in the present. 

Undoubtedly the most important literary event which affected 
the development of Greek realism was the publication in Athens in 
1880 of a Greek translation of Zola's Nana. But even before that, 
and prior to the existence of a realist movement in Greek writing, 
the term ithografikon mythistorima had been coined in 1869 as a 
translation of the French roman de moeurs (after Balzac’s étude de 
moeurs, first used to describe his own writing in 1835), and roughly 
equated with a new ethnikon my thistorima (national novel) which the 
writer hoped would be both patriotic and, by a curious confusion, 
ethical. This seems to be the first use of the word which later gave 
rise to the noun ithografia, and proves satisfactorily that the Greek 


6. The exceptions are P. Kalligas, Gávoc BAéxag (1855) and E. Roidis, 'H 
Ilánicca Icávva (1866), both of which contain powerful elements of social criticism 
levelled against aspects of contemporary life. 

7. E. Roidis, op. cit., pp. 6-1, 96 (photographic reprint ed. T. Vournas, Athens, 
1971). 
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word was a translation from French. It did not, however, refer to a 
type of writing that existed at the time, and did not play a significant 
role in determining the subsequent course of Greek realism. 

If we except the uninspiringly entitled The Soldier’s Life in 
Greece (1870) which is probably not fiction and seems to have had 
a limited impact at the time,? it was not for another ten years that 
texts began to be produced which came to be known as ithografika. 
And when in the 1880s short stories and novellas about present 
day Greek life became the predominant fashion, the chief influence 
from literature abroad was not that of Balzac and the étude de 
moeurs but of Zola and naturalism. 

The translation of Zola's Nana, the first complete translation 
ofa novel by Zola into Greek, predictably provoked a storm in the 
small world of the Athenian reading middle-class. When serial 
publication was suspended after eleven episodes, it was brought out 
in book form, prefaced by a long and rather pompous piece signed 
by the the initials A. T. H. (for Agesilaos Yannopoulos of Epiros), 
in the form of a "letter from abroad', attempting to pave the way 
for Zola's ideas in Greece, and in particular explaining something 
of Zola’s theory of naturalism.!? Certainly the ‘entirely objective 
view or consideration of things, emotions or impressions’, as the 
preface explains Zola's method,!! became something of a watch- 
word for almost all Greek writers of fiction for the next thirty 
years. There is no doubt that the translation of Nana, and this 
introduction in particular, coming when they did, had a profound 
effect on the writers who began to publish in the following decade. 


8. Zanetakis Stefanopoulos, Hepi tod yadAmod pvOiotoprpatoc Kai tç šmippoñç 
aùtoð èni ta ëv 'EAAdÓ: ñ0n, Tlavdopa, XX (1869-70), 72-6, 81-6, discussed by 
Vitti, p. 44. Although for practical purposes 700ypagía is a neologism, cognates 
are also known from earlier stages of the language: the noun 7/0oypágoc was even 
used by Aristotle, with the meaning of ° painter of character’. 

9. Published anonymously in Vraila in 2 vols. Only one copy of each survived 
to provide the basis for the modern edition: M. Vitti (ed.) “H otpatwwotxy Con 
èv 'EAAdói (Athens, 1977). The importance attached to this work by Vitti (Vitti, 
pp. 46-50) and by Dimaras in his History is due in part to the belief of both writers 
that the growth of realism in Greek writing was necessarily linked to progress 
towards the acceptance of demotic. 

10. "ErictoAiuaía diatpipy in Aiptdion Zola, Navá, petag. GAGE [loannis 
Kambouroglou] (Athens, 1880). Reprinted in P. Mastrodimitris, 'O Zntidvo¢g 100 
Kapxafitoa (Athens, 1980), pp. 239-63. On the interrupted serial publication of 
Nana in Rambagas see Mastrodimitris, op. cit., p. 15n. 

11. Ibid., p. xy’, = Mastrodimitris, p. 255. 
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But the importance of naturalism in Greek fiction is easily 
exaggerated, as it is by Vitti. The fascination with degradation and 
bestiality that is such a hallmark of Zola’s novels is strongly 
present in only two ethographic texts — Karkavitsas’ The Beggar 
(1896) and Konstantinos Theotokis’ The Life and Death of Karavelas 
(1920); indeed, one of the reasons that these two books are still 
read and admired is that they are not entirely typical. Incidentally, 
the afterlife of the theme of bestiality in the Greek countryside 
in the twentieth century (in Myrivilis, some of Prevelakis, 
Kazantzakis) owes much more to these two writers than directly 
to Zola. 

The influence of Zola was crucial, but it was also partial. Greek 
realists seem to have had little interest in Zola’s theory of the 
novelist as scientist experimenting with his human subjects; and it 
cannot be to the Rougon-Macquart cycle that the exclusively rural 
preoccupations of the Greek ethographers are due, although some 
of these novels do of course have non-urban settings. The letter 
by Yannopoulos of Epiros which prefaces the translation of Nana 
gives an interesting clue to the way in which Greek writers of the 
following decades may have viewed Zola. ‘His art is not a making 
(noinaic), writes Yannopoulos, ‘but a copying; his novels have 
nothing dramatic in them; there is no plot, episodes slip out 
unnoticed, and each of them is comprised merely of a myriad of 
details'.!? Curiously this reads much more like a description of 
Greek ethography than of Zola, and suggests that the Greek writers 
who were influenced by Zola, and perhaps more actually by this 
preface, saw in the French novelist a reflection of preoccupations 
whose origins were much nearer home. 

The second, and it seems to me more powerful influence on the 
development of Greek realism was the growth in the same period of 
the science of folklore. Most of the Athenian reading public 
throughout the nineteenth century was only a generation away from 
its peasant origins, and towards the close of the 1860s (interestingly 
enough, not before) the cultural élite of that society began to look 
back to its rural origins in search of a stable national identity. 
The re-discovery by the middle class of the way of life of the Greek 
peasantry was actually motivated by the same desire as had 
prompted Zanetakis Stefanopoulos to demand a truly Greek 


12. Ibid., p. x0', = Mastrodimitris, p. 260. 
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*ethographic' novel — namely, the desire to lay claim to a tradition 
that would consolidate the identity of Greece as a nation. Even 
before independence in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the educated Greek had thought of himself without difficulty as the 
descendant and heir of the classical and Byzantine Greek traditions. 
But this claim, which inevitably for the time was viewed in terms 
of racial descent, was not always taken as seriously by outsiders as 
the Greeks felt it ought to be. The name of Jakob Philipp 
Fallmerayer, the lapsed philhellene who attempted to prove that 
the entire population of Greece was made up of Slav and Albanian 
Stock, can sometimes still raise a shudder of execration in Greek 
academic circles today. 

Fallmerayer's theories struck at the heart of the Greek 
intellectual's sense of his own identity; and it was under the 
impact of these theories and the threat they represented, that 
Greek scholars first began to turn their attention to the intermediate 
stages of their cultural heritage between the classics and them- 
selves.!? The study of Greek folklore was born out of the conviction 
that living proof of the continuity of Greek culture unbroken from 
classical times could be found and documented in the songs, 
customs and beliefs ofthe present-day Greek peasant. The dominant 
figure in this movement was Nikolaos Politis, who in 1884 first 
coined the Greek term /aografia, for the new science of folklore.!* 

13. In the Ionian islands interest in popular culture goes back at least to the time 
of Solomos, and the first serious collections of folk poetry to be published in the 
geographical area of Greece were the work of his followers (Manousos, [Corfu, 
1850]; Zambelios, [Corfu, 1852]). But in the Greek kingdom N. G. Politis, since 
hailed as the founder of scientific folklore studies in Greece, first appears in print 
in 1866 (Pandora, XVII [1866-7], 453-4), and although Pandora as early as its third 
issue (1852-3) had included in its table of contents a section entitled Ténwv Kai 
10v; neptypagai, more than half the articles listed thus, throughout the life of the 
periodical, deal with travels and exotica in parts of the world remote from Greece. 
This delay on the part of the Athenian cultural milieu in turning to folklore as a 
means of refuting Fallmerayer's challenge has still to be accounted for. Fallmerayer 
first produced his theory in his Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea während des 
Mittelalters, (Stuttgart, 1830—6), and in the historical field was quickly answered 
on an impressive scale by Paparrigopoulos and others. See G. Veloudis, ‘Jakob 
Philipp Fallmerayer und die Entstehung des neugriechischen Historismus', 
Stidostforschungen (Munich), XXIX (1970), 43-90. For a modern discussion of the 
genesis and motivation of folklore study in nineteenth-century Greece, see M. 
Herzfeld, Ours Once More, Austin, Texas, 1982. 

14. Politis himself, defining the term in the first issue of Aaoypagia (1909), 3, 
says he coined the term in 1884 in Vol. I of the AcAtíov tij; "otopiküg Kai 


"E0voAoyikfjg ‘Eraipiag [DIEE]. I have not been able to find the context for the 
coinage in the two issues of Vol. I published in that year. 
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It was the belief of the folklorists that the true identity of the 
Greek nation was to be found in the traditional way of life of the 
peasants, that decisively directed the course of Greek literary 
realism. The boundary between art and science was only very 
loosely set and both shared the same motivation in the quest for 
a modern Greek identity. (Here there is a parallel with Zola’s 
pretensions to science, although both Zola’s aims and his method 
were quite different from those of the ethographers.) The same 
Nikolaos Politis was the instigator, in 1883, of the famous 
competition for a ‘Greek short story’, which is now taken to have 
marked the beginning of ethography.!? The competition was won 
by Georgios Drosinis with the story Chrysoula which merely 
transferred the romantic sentimentality of the old historical novels 
to a modern peasant setting, but this was good enough for the 
judges who praised its authentic Greekness.!ó Many of the writers 
of fiction of the generation of the 1880s were actively involved in 
collecting folkloric material: the genesis of Karkavitsas’ novel The 
Beggar can be seen in the field notes he published of a folkloric 
trip some years before, and besides the folklorist Politis' decisive 
intervention in literature, other literary figures such as Drosinis 
and Kondylakis appear in the guise of folklorists in journals of 
the period.!" 

Just how close the scientific study of folklore and the literary 
genre of ethography were can be seen by comparing Politis’ 
definition of his branch of science with the poet Palamas' 
appreciation of Karkavitsas’ achievement as a writer of fiction. 
Politis defines folklore as the ‘study of popular traditions, beliefs, 
customs, of popular unwritten tales and songs and of everything 
which contributes at all to the more accurate understanding of the 
people’. And Palamas praises Karkavitsas as a writer of fiction 
because he draws his material ‘from the inexhaustible seam of 
nature resounding all about him, of the customs, the manners, 


15. ‘Eotia, CCCXXXIII (15 May 1883), 1. Reprinted in Mastrodimitris, op. cit., 
pp. 269-70. Vitti (pp. 63-4) provides evidence that the unsigned text was the work 
of Politis. 

16. Cf. Vitti, pp. 68, 75. 

17. Karkavitsas published his accounts of Kravara in ‘Eoria, 2nd series, H (1890). 
See also Drosinis in ‘Eotia, XIV (1882), 425-7, 486-90, 501-5, 531-6, 563-7, 
600-4, 630-4, 658-61; XV (1883), 11-12, 121-6 and in DIEE, I (1883-4), 
133-8, 356-61; II (1884-5), 344; and I. Kondylakis, ibid., I (1883-4), 273-8, 
526-30. 
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the traditions, the superstitions, the characters of the Greek 
people’. !8 

The literary realism of the Greek writers of ethography was 
closely bound up with and to some extent controlled by a science 
whose real aim and justification went much further than the mere 
recording of data. Both the science of folklore — Aaoypagia — 
and the literary genre of ethography — #0oypagia — were 
expressions of a more fundamental requirement of Greek urban 
culture at the time to establish a clear identity for itself. This 
literary realism, whose apparent aim and whose actual method were 
to describe in minute detail the real life of the countryside, in fact 
had the more fundamental aim of creating a new ‘reality’ — a 
tradition of Greekness which the urban reader of ethography 
could call his own. 


Effecting the balance: Vikelas, Vizyinos, Papadiamandis 

This much is a necessary background to a study of the individual 
achievements and experiments of writers who belonged to the 
cultural milieu of ethography but who, at least in the early stages, 
may not have been entirely conscious of the ideological process 
which not only contributed to their own personal make-up and 
preoccupations, but also furnished them with readers. When we 
turn now to the strategies of three writers who, with hindsight, 
we can safely hail as the inaugurators of Greek realist fiction, 
the picture turns out to be much more diversified than might have 
been expected. All of the texts I shall discuss belong to the 
‘transitional’ or experimental period between 1879 and 1885, and 
none can truly be described as ethographic in the sense that the 
word can be applied to Drosinis’ stories of the period, to 
Papadiamandis’ The Murderess, Karkavitsas’ The Beggar and the 
early stories of Theotokis and Hatzopoulos. 

The publication of Dimitrios Vikelas’ short novel Loukis Laras 
in 1879 shows that the quest for realism in Greek literature had 
actually begun before the appearance of the translation of Nana 
and Politis’ competition for a ‘Greek short story’. This novel tells 
the story of a young man of a merchant family from the prosperous 
island of Chios, who is caught up in the events of the Greek war 


18. N. G. Politis, Aaoypagia, I (1909), 3; K. Palamas, "4zavra, H, p. 166 
(quoted by Vitti, p. 88). 
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of independence, and particularly by the destruction of his birthplace 
by the Turks in 1822. The hero-narrator, whose name gives the 
book its title, becomes a refugee, with his family, and his story 
concerns his struggles and eventual success in setting up a business 
in exile on the island of Tinos. The climax of this intentionally 
unheroic tale is his secret return to Chios once things are quieter 
in order to dig up the family’s treasure and bring it back to 
safety. His heart is touched, however, by the plight of a young girl, 
a former neighbour now condemned to grow up in a Turkish 
harem, and he uses his newly recovered family wealth to ransom 
her and bring her, instead of the treasure, to safety. What his 
family, or indeed the girl, who marries him without protest on 
reaching puberty, think of this arrangement we are not told. 

The language and simple style of the book, which are credibly 
adapted to the novel’s narrator-hero, undoubtedly represent an 
important step in Greek fiction towards the development of prose 
written in the demotic, or popular language, and it is partly as 
a forerunner of demotic writing that this book has been admired in 
the twentieth century by Greek critics, who have mostly been 
committed to the movement for demoticism. To have used true 
demotic Greek for a work of fiction to be published in Athens in 
the 1870s would have been almost unthinkable. But more important 
even than social pressures, had Vikelas actually wanted to write 
his novel in demotic, was the scarcity in the educated Athenian 
world of written demotic prose of any kind (it should be remembered 
that the Memoirs of Makriyiannis, which later became a bible of 
early demotic prose, were not published until 1907). The language 
he chose, therefore, was based on the written rather than the 
spoken language of his day, but on that language as used by a 
matter-of-fact business-man such as himself (and the hero of his 
novel) rather than on the language of earlier fiction. I must admit 
to finding this language and style a little flat, but there is no 
doubt that the simplified, non-rhetorical and factual style of 
katharevousa used by Vikelas greatly enhances the novel’s realistic 
illusion. 

A second feature of this novel which reveals Vikelas’ engage- 
ment with literary realism as practised outside Greece is his 
treatment of his theme. For almost half a century the Greek war 
of independence against the Turks, fought between 1821 and 1828, 
had been a symbol for Greek heroism and patriotism, and been 
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surrounded by an aura of heroic rhetoric in non-fiction no less 
than ‘n fiction. Vikelas treats this hallowed historical period with 
blunt directness and focusses his attention on the undramatic 
experiences of a character who is a patriot but not a fighter. As 
Vitti puts it, Vikelas’ refusal to romanticise the war of independence 
was ‘a historical precondition for a realistic method’. So it was, 
but Vitti goes on to say that the novel fails in realism because 
‘it doesn’t touch on the social situation’ — betraying by these 
words the particular view of realism against which he makes this 
judgement.!? 

Where Loukis Laras is not fully successful as a realist novel 
is in the lack of clear distancing between the author and his hero- 
narrator. Ás a result the reader is left uncertain how to respond 
to many of the things that are said in the novel. Who says them — 
Laras or Vikelas??? And this uncertainty raises the powerful 
suspicion that this novel which refuses to idealise war is in fact 
idealising something else, so that its ostensible realism actually 
conceals an ulterior motive of the author. Laras’ prudence in 
business and his example as a patriot who served his country not 
by heroic exploits but by creating its wealth are never presented 
at a distance, and there is nothing in the novel to counterbalance 
the narrator's clear admiration for the world of finance and 
commercial free enterprise. Vikelas never clearly stands back from 
his narrator to reveal him as a partial human being, with 
prejudices and limitations. Consequently the prejudices and limita- 
tions which, like most of us, he possesses, are passed on to his 
creator. There is only one place in the novel where the narrator's 
words may contain some irony, which would make them the words 
of an objectively observed character and not merely an expression 
of the author's own belief: ‘From that time on I made a great 
deal of money, and lost a great deal. By God's grace receiving 
(AaBeiv) made up a greater total than giving (doivai) so that today 
I have the satisfaction of seeing the untroubled future of my 


children secure through my labours'.?! 


19. Vitti, pp. 53-4. 

20. Cf. what Genette calls the ‘shifting but sacred frontier between two worlds, 
the world in which one tells, the world of which one tells’ (Narrative discourse, 
p. 236). 

21. Aovkfj; Adpac, ch. 8 (ed. Grigoris, [Athens, 1967], p. 93). 
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But the apparent irony in using, and italicising, the Biblical words 
which also do duty, in the language of accounting, for ‘credit’ 
and ‘debit’, in juxtaposition to the phrase ‘by God’s grace’, may 
be unintentional, and the unmistakable air of complacency and 
self-satisfaction belong to Vikelas. It is this uncertainty about how 
the chief character is to be taken that is the principal hindrance 
here to achieving the balance between verisimilitude and illusion 
that constitutes literary realism. 

The importance of Vikelas in the development of Greek realism 
has been generally recognised since his own day. The case of 
Georgios Vizyinos is rather different. Vizyinos’ literary output 
consists almost solely of six long stories which he wrote between 
1881 and 1885.22 The stories, most of them written outside Greece, 
were published in the periodical Estia, which had carried Nikolaos 
Politis’ competition for a ‘Greek short story’, and were immediately 
seized upon as just the kind of ethography that was then coming 
into vogue. It is true that four of the six are set in Vizyinos’ 
native Thrace, but Vizyinos had little interest in the external, 
folkloric details of the way of life there, and it seemed to pass 
almost unnoticed that of the two others one was set on board a ship 
and the other in a mining town in Germany. With a few exceptions, 
Greek writers and critics did not until quite recently single out 
Vizyinos as the innovator he was — partly because of the 
ethographic label which stuck, and partly also because his mastery 
of the katharevousa language did not recommend him to the 
predominantly demoticist criticism of the first half of this century, 
which tended to see innovation and experiment only in terms of the 
Greek language question. 

Of all the Greek realists of this period Vizyinos is perhaps the 
most interesting. Evidently influenced by his studies in psychology 
and philosophy, his realism takes the startingly modern form of an 
exploration into what is real. 

Each of the stories involves an apparent contradiction in reality 
which sets up a mystery to be solved. In ‘The Only Journey of 


22. For the dating of Vizyinos’ stories, and modern critical assessments, see 
M. Chryssanthopoulos, Meraés gavtaciag Kai uvrjugc: “Tó uóvov tig wœ tov 
tacíóiov" tod I. M. Bitogvob. 'O IIoAítgc, XX XVIII (1980), 64-9 and P. Moullas, 
introduction to Ermis edition (Athens, 1981). 
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His Life’ the adolescent hero-narrator painfully learns that the world 
of the fairytales which his grandfather had told him and which he 
had believed to be real, is incompatible with the real world in 
which he has to grow up. His sense of what is real is badly 
shaken when he confronts the grandfather, who readily tells him 
that all these stories of his travels and marvellous adventures were 
not fact but fiction. In reality the grandfather had made only one 
journey in his life, and that unfinished. But even this journey the 
grandfather narrates in the language of fairy-tale: he set out as a 
boy one day to climb that hill on the horizon so as to reach the 
sky, but turned back because the sky kept getting farther away. 
The story ends with the grandfather’s death and the young hero’s 
realization that ‘my poor grandfather had now truly completed 
the only journey of his life’. In ‘My Mother’s Sin’ the mother’s 
behaviour is cruel and unintelligible to her son until he learns that 
her entire view of life is determined by remorse for an event which 
happened before his birth. In ‘Who Was My Brother's Murderer?’ 
the presence of a mystery is indicated by the title, and the story 
reveals that the murderer was the kind and gentle Turk whom the 
narrator’s mother had nursed through an illness and still regards 
as a substitute for her murdered son. It is very characteristic of 
Vizyinos that neither side of this contradictory reality is rejected 
as simply false. The Turk really is kind and gentle, loves his adopted 
mother and wishes for nothing more than to behave as a son to her. 
It is also inexorably proved as the story progresses, rather in the 
manner of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, that he was, without knowing 
it, the murderer of the narrator’s brother. 

And in ‘The Consequences of an Old Story’ the principal 
character, Paschalis, has a dream in which he sees the girl he had 
loved and abandoned surrounded by a blue vault and playing a 
golden harp, and so believes that she must be dead and that he has 
seen her in heaven. But the narrator has already told us in graphic 
detail of the pathetic and degraded state of a girl patient in a 
lunatic asylum, who is incarcerated in a room that has all the 
appearances of Paschalis’ dream, and whom he has since discovered 
to be the very girl abandoned by Paschalis. It then turns out that 
the girl had in fact just died, and Paschalis himself is killed the 
next day in an accident. The reader is left with a frisson of doubt, 
despite the highly literary contrivances of this story, as to where 
reality in fact lies. And it is also characteristic of Vizyinos’ 
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treatment of realism that the whole story is an extended commentary 
on the Gretchen and Walpurgisnacht episodes of Goethe’s Faust.23 
Finally, Vizyinos’ last story, Moskov Selim, begins with the 
narrator coming upon a Russian log cabin in the Thracian 
countryside — a literal contradiction in reality which is explained 
by the narrative of Moskov Selim, the owner of the cabin, which 
follows. 

Each of these stories involves the rational solution to a mystery. 
But there is always more than this to a story of Vizyinos. A 
constant theme is the limitations of the faculty which enables us 
to recognise and interpret reality, namely reason. Two of the stories 
involve insanity and all deal with delusion of some kind. And for 
all the rationality with which the stories themselves are constructed, 
reason is never seen to be triumphant alone. The mystery is solved 
but something else remains. In ‘The Only Journey of His Life’ the 
young narrator comes to terms with the real world in which he must 
live, but confronted at the end of the story with the grandfather’s 
death, he finds that it is through the language of his grandfather’s 
discredited fairytales that he can most fully comprehend the reality 
of death. In ‘My Mother’s Sin’ the sin is brought out into the 
open, but although the mother is rationally persuaded that her 


23. Goethe is frequently alluded to in the text, not only in the songs which are 
liberally quoted in Vizyinos’ Greek translation, but in the choice of setting in the 
Harz Mountains, close to the scene of Walpurgisnacht, a fact which the characters 
themselves allude to. The love of Paschalis and Klara, and his abandonment of 
her because, owing to an earlier experience, he feels himself unworthy of her, 
parallels that of Faust and Gretchen — and there is even a verbal play on this in 
Paschalis’ outburst that @dduavtec Kai uapyapizai (diamonds and pearls) once thrown 
before swine are defiled forever: Gretchen is the diminutive of Margareta. The 
satanic forces of Goethe’s pagan festival are unleashed in the story over the period 
of 15 August, and appropriately for the Greek characters, take the form of 
apocalyptic rain, mist and darkness. The song sung by Klara in the lunatic asylum, 
' Kennst du das Land wo die Zitronen blumen', takes on a new ironic meaning when 
the lover who has abandoned her comes himself from the Mediterranean. And the 
whole extended allusion both to Faust and to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman (also 
copiously mentioned in the text) allows Vizyinos a superb opportunity for 
ambiguity at the end of the tale. We cannot read the text without reference to these 
other ‘texts’ in which the erring and adamantine soul of man is redeemed by the 
forgiving love of a woman. But for all the metaphysical frisson of the ending here, 
there is every reason to doubt that salvation comes either to Klara, dying insane, 
or to Paschalis, killed underground in a mine on the very day that he and the 
narrator had been due at last to climb to the top of the snow-capped mountain 
above them. 
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continuing remorse is unreasonable and she has even been absolved 
by the Patriarch, the last sentence shows that her life will continue 
to be dominated by her sin, irrationally, as before.?* In ‘Moskov 
Selim’ the superficial mystery of how the Russian log cabin came 
to be in the Thracian countryside is easily resolved by Selim’s story 
of how, although a Turk, he admires everything Russian and wishes 
to be a Russian. But the end of the story is as ambiguous as the 
chief character’s nickname. Which is the true reality for Moskov 
Selim : being a Turk or being a Russian? And this ambivalent nature 
of reality is even more explicit at the end of ‘Who Was My 
Brother’s Murderer?’ Of the three characters, one, the narrator, 
knows the truth and has kept his reason; another, the Turk, 
knows the truth and has lost his reason; and the third, the mother, 
must be kept in a state of delusion in order to preserve her reason. 

Vizyinos was far ahead of his time in representing in his fiction 
the conflicting ways in which reality can be perceived and under- 
stood, and in implicitly asking the question: What is really real? 
Significantly perhaps, he himself became insane and spent the last 
four years of his life in the lunatic asylum at Dafni. 

Vizyinos' originality was little understood in his lifetime and 
he had little influence on the Greek realists who were his immediate 
successors. The first of the ethographers proper who was also a 
writer of stature was Alexandros Papadiamandis, whose short 
Stories and novellas set on his native island of Skiathos were 
enormously popular in his lifetime and since, and contain some 
of the best of ethographic realism. Papadiamandis had already 
published three successful historical novels when in 1885 he brought 
out the long story or short novel ‘Christos Milionis’ which, based 
ostensibly on a famous folk song, was clearly inspired by Nikolaos 
Politis’ call two years earlier for a short story on a Greek theme. 
This piece marked a turning point in Papadiamandis' career, after 
which his writing belongs entirely to the genre of ethography. 

The story ‘Christos Milionis' looks, as it were, both ways. It 
is set one hundred years earlier, and in that sense it belongs with 
Papadiamandis’ previous historical novels. The hero of its title 


24. The story ends: ‘‘‘I don't know how to answer you, my boy", she replied 
thoughtfully. “The Patriarch is a wise and saintly man. He knows all God's will and 
His bidding and forgives the sins of all the world. But how can I put it? — he’s 
a monk. He hasn’t had children, how can he know what it’s like to kill your own 
child?” Her eyes filled with tears and I fell silent’. 
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(who is not in fact the principal character) is taken from folklore — 
he was a bandit whose death refusing to submit to the Turks had 
been taken up by folksong — and so foreshadows one of the main 
preoccupations of ethography. The story, which despite the 
historical setting is almost entirely fiction — the romantic adventure 
of a Greek peasant girl who is snatched by a wealthy Turk to 
join his harem and who escapes to safety among the bandits in the 
mountains — looks back to the earlier genre of romantic historical 
writing while its peasant characters and environment on the other 
hand look forward to those of ethography. 

The story that results is a curious hybrid, more interesting for 
its historical role in Papadiamandis’ career and in the development 
of Greek realism, than for its own merits. It is certainly much 
inferior to Papadiamandis’ ethographic stories of Skiathos. But it 
shows the presence of certain techniques of realism associated with 
Papadiamandis’ nature stories — in particular that of distancing. 
The second chapter, describing the abduction of the heroine, begins 
like this: ‘The man who had jumped out of the bushes must have 
been terrible in appearance, since the girl let out a shriek. He was 
indeed a Turk, this man. A Turk with a turban, a turban wound 
with double and triple loops, white with gold embroidery, a 
gigantic turban, covering not only the head, but the neck and 
shoulders also. Oh, what terror used to strike the hearts of young 
country girls, living in villages where no Turks were, at the sight 
of one! And what terror, too, used to strike those in whose 
villages there were Turks, if they should meet one suddenly in 
a place where they did not expect it! However the Turk with 
whom we are here concerned had nothing ferocious or cruel in his 
expression; on the contrary he was smiling'.?? 

There are curious features here. First of all, why are we told that 
the man ‘must have been terrible in appearance’, when the narrator 
knew allalong that the opposite was true? And where is the narrator 
supposed to be standing in relation to the scene he describes? 
What is the logic that determines the order of the statements? 
To begin with the last, the logic only becomes fully clear if the 
sentences are read in reverse order: The Turk was smiling, not grim, 
but because in those days the mere appearance of a Turk could 
instil fear, the girl, seeing the man’s enormous turban recognised 


25. A. Papadiamandis, Tá “Anavra, II (ed. G. Valetas, Athens, 1960), p. 11. 
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him as a Turk and screamed, giving rise to the supposition that 
she had seen something terrible. 

The presentation of facts in an order which keeps the reader 
guessing until all have been fitted into place is a well-known 
literary device. But it is not only the desire to keep the most 
unexpected detail of the description to the last that has dictated 
the sequence here. The effect of this sequence is to give a multiple 
point of view to a single event, which is lost if the statements 
are rewritten in logical order. The first sentence presupposes a 
narrator who comes on the scene at a distance, hearing a shout. 
The second (he was a Turk) gives an authoritative statement of 
fact from an unknown vantage point but is clearly not the whole 
truth. The sentence about the turban, with its rhetorical structure 
and evident exaggeration, records, not the actual appearance of the 
Turk as it might have struck the disinterested narrator, but the 
impression made on the mind of the girl. The turban, the most 
obvious sign of his Turkishness, is all that is seen, and seems to get 
bigger and bigger as the sentence goes on. This description of the 
Turk through the girl’s eyes is then counterbalanced and given 
an ‘objective’ justification by the interpolation ofa general statement 
about attitudes at the time of the story, suddenly juxtaposing an 
element of historical distance with the close-up viewpoint of the 
girl which preceded. Only then are we, the readers, allowed to see 
the character, as it were, face to face. 

The effect of this multiple point of view is very like that of 
different camera angles in a film; and in rather the same way serves 
to create the illusion that the reader is witnessing a real event. 
It has the illusion of depth. We must never forget, though, that 
the illusion has been produced purely by means of language, and, 
paradoxically, by using language in a way which would be 
incongruous in the reporting of a true happening. 

There is no space here for a fuller discussion of Papadiamandis’ 
realist techniques, except to point out that like Vizyinos he has 
often been undervalued by demoticist critics in the twentieth century. 
But Papadiamandis no less than Vikelas approached realism 
through the means of rejecting heroism or high drama, often to the 
point of deliberately luring the reader into a state of dramatic 
‘suspense’ and then demonstrating the falseness and hollowness of 
his expectations. This happens in ‘Eros-Hero’ where the author 
intervenes, apparently in his own person, to chide the reader for 
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expecting an ending of a kind usual in dramatic fiction but crudely 
improbable in real life;?° and it is a curiosity of literary history 
which comparativists may explain as they will, that ‘Theros-Eros’, 
a love story with concessions to melodrama, ends with the heroine’s 
acceptance that ‘since in any case marriage lay ahead of her, 
“better him than another”’, thereby anticipating the words of 
Molly Bloom’s monologue in James Joyce’s Ulysses, written some 
twenty years later.27 

This unromantic conclusion suggests that Papadiamandis was no 
stranger to the realism of the inner world of thoughts and feelings 
which was to become the preserve of many twentieth-century 
writers, and so was no mere prisoner of external appearances as 
his detractors have sometimes claimed. Much could also be written 
of Papadiamandis’ treatment of time in his stories, the exploitation 
of a real setting (Skiathos), and the unusually subtle psychological 
exploration of the novella or long story, The Murderess. 


Conclusion 


Even a brief study such as this indicates that Greek literary 
realism cannot truly be seen as having been pre-empted by the 
naturalist experiments of Zola, nor yet as having been excessively 
constrained by the role of ethography, as a literary twin to the 
‘exact science’ of folklore.?* In any case the science of folklore 
itself turned out, in the first part of the discussion, to have grown 
up not from an objective spirit cf enquiry but from a cultural 
need to find support for a theory; and in a parallel way the new 
literary genre of ethography was more or less consciously cast 
in the role of creating the 'reality' of a cultural tradition which 
would link present with past in a distinctively Greek sense of 
identity of a kind that had not previously existed. 

The strategies adopted by each of the three writers discussed 
in the second part, in their engagement with realism, equally cast 
doubt on the function traditionally ascribed to realist writing, 


26. Ibid., III, pp. 347-8. 

27. Ibid., II, p. 179; ‘... as well him as another ...’, James Joyce, Ulysses 
(London, 1937), p; 742. 

28. See the respective conclusions of Vitti (p. 96) and S. Kyriakidis, Aaoypagia 
kaí ónuotikiauóc, Néa ‘Eotia, XXVI (1939), 1480-8 (discussed by A. Kyriakidou- 
Nestoros, "H 0ecpía tfj; EdAnvictic Aaoypagíag [Athens, 1978], pp. 78-85). 
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namely the representation of a stable and universally accepted 
reality. Barthes’ claim that writing is never innocent can apply in 
different ways to all three.?? Vikelas in ‘demythologising’ war and 
the Greek war of independence was not motivated by the dis- 
interested pursuit of the ‘real’, but by the desire to offer an 
alternative mythology, that of big business. Here the writer’s 
ideological function was betrayed by a failure of technique. In 
Vizyinos the quest for the real is itself the true and evident 
theme of each of the stories:*° there is no question with Vizyinos 
of innocent reporting. The balance of verisimilitude versus illusion 
is maintained by a generally faultless technique but is itself part 
of the object of the discourse. Vizyinos’ writing offers a terrifying 
and exhilarating look, as it were, over the edge of the conven- 
tionally established ‘real’, which strongly suggests that there is 
‘really’ no such thing: for Vizyinos the illusion of fiction is just 
one more of the illusions that make up the ‘real’ world. 
Papadiamandis is apparently the most straightforward case and 
yet even here one is forced to wonder. Quite apart from the wider 
question of whether Papadiamandis’ Skiathos is really the Aegean 
island of that name at a given historical period, we may notice 
that Papadiamandis’ technique in balancing verisimilitude with 
illusion owed its success to the subversion of the real. The language 
of historical reporting was used, in the passage quoted earlier, 
in a way that would be incongruous if its function really were the 
transmission of facts, and the sense of ‘depth’ that aids the illusion 
is achieved at the expense of another kind of verisimilitude: it is 
impossible to envisage a single vantage point, either in space or 
in time, from which, if the events had been real, they could have 
been observed by the narrator in the way they are described. 
Here the subversion of realism is not caused by the failure of 
technique but by its success. Papadiamandis’ achievement with 
this technique is not so much faithful transcription as the creation 
of something which did not exist before. Barthes, with characteristic 
contrariety, considers the illusion of depth, in painting at least, 
‘the very contrary of a realistic art’. And adds, evocatively, 


29. See for example S/Z (London, 1975, first published in French, Paris, 1970), 
pp. 9-10 and passim. 
30. See M. Chryssanthopoulos, op. cit. 
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‘Depth is born only at the moment the spectacle itself turns its 


shadow toward man and begins to look at him'.?! 


King's College 
London 


31. ‘The world as object’, in Critical Essays (Evanston, 1972), p. 12. (First 
published 1953, reprinted in Essais critiques, Paris, 1964). 
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The Archbishop in the 
Beleaguered City: An Analysis 
of the Conflicting Roles and 
Political Oratory of Makarios 


PAUL SANT CASSIA 


L Introduction 


In this paper I want to examine the significance of Makarios’ 
combined roles of Archbishop and President of Cyprus for his 
style of leadership and his political oratory. In so doing I hope 
to shed some light on certain aspects of ‘The Cyprus Problem’ 
which has hitherto received scant attention by political scientists 
and sociologists. 

The study of forms of leadership is of course the domain of social 
anthropologists, but whilst they have often noted that traditionally 
Kingship has been Divine, they have generally concentrated on 
local-level religious leaders, cults, and millenarian movements. 
Political scientists by contrast have concentrated on the process 
of secularization and the relation of religious world-views to modern 
mass politics. The commonly held view is that 'in traditional 
Societies religion is a mass phenomenon, politics is not; in 
transitional societies religion can serve as the means whereby the 
masses become politicized'.! In this paper I want to examine the 
polity of Cyprus under Makarios' spiritual and temporal leader- 
ship, and in so doing highlight some of the characteristics of 
modern theocratic polities which possess a strong literary tradition. 


* A version of this paper was read to the Cambridge University Cyprus Society. 
I should like to thank Professors J. Goody and A. Bryer and Mr. Zenon 
Stavrinides for their helpful comments on earlier drafts. 

1. D. E. Smith, Religion and Political Development (Boston, 1970), p. 124. 
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In discussing the political leadership of Makarios it makes little 
sense to follow the standard political science practice of labelling 
him as a ‘transitional’ leader. Nor can Makarios be treated as 
a purely secular leader to which his priestly role was largely 
incidental. Rather, I take the view that not only was such a 
combination of roles unique, but that it possessed its own dynamic 
where the ‘whole’ (i.e. the assemblage of roles) was greater than 
the sum of its constituent parts (President and Archbishop). It is 
only by adopting this view that we can hope to understand the 
specific significance of sacerdotalisation of political leadership. The 
characteristic of this type of leadership would seem to be that both 
roles are equal interacting components of each other, rather than 
the subordination of one role to the other. Makarios cannot be 
understood as either Archbishop or secular political leader, but as 
both. In these cases such roles both complement and conflict with 
each other, and it is the working out of this dialectic which marks 
the trajectory of his leadership. 

To the extent that both roles complemented each other Makarios 
possessed immense popularity which never declined in spite of the 
ultimately disastrous effects his tight-rope walking policies led to. 
On the other hand both roles conflicted and Makarios was 
remarkably unable to implement the policies he believed in and 
necessary for him to implement as a secular statesman. He responded 
to events rather than assuming the decisive leadership of political 
craftsmanship highlighted in Machiavelli's Prince. The theme of this 
paper is that such a political failing was partly, but not exclusively, 
due to his overlapping and conflicting roles: Makarios' ambivalent 
position was reflected in, and reinforced by, his political oratory. 
The purpose of this article is thus twofold. First, I want to examine 
Makarios' religious and political roles, that is the strengths and 
contradictions of his leadership in a determinate national and 
international framework. Secondly, I shall highlight these aspects 
of his leadership by reference to his political oratory, in particular 
to his tendency towards. ‘code switching’ in his political language 
and his allusions and references to certain themes which exercised 
`a strong influence on the Greek. mind. Although my linguistic 
analysis will be limited to one example I hope to show that a 
post hoc interpretative analysis of his language-use and symbolism 
can go a long.way towards explaining the contradictions in 
Makarios’ leadership. 
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Put simply it can be asserted that Makarios’ ‘success’ was also 
his ‘failure’. His ‘success’ as a Churchman was that he fulfilled part 
of the Church’s long held ideal of enosis, i.e. union with Greece, 
by successfully managing a secular political struggle for inde- 
pendence; his failure as a Statesman was that having done so he 
found himself incapable of subordinating or redirecting those 
primordial sentiments of nationalism in a multi-ethnic island. This 
is not to say that the political sociology of Cyprus should be 
approached solely by reference to Makarios’ leadership and his 
oratory, for many other factors (including international connec- 
tions) must be evoked to explain the political instability which led 
to the 1974 coup and the Turkish invasion. Nevertheless it is 
important to concentrate on this type of leadership as an equal 
contributing factor to the study of the political sociology of Cyprus, 
and one which has been previously neglected. 


I. The Orthodox Church and Traditional Leadership 


An account of Cyprus must begin with an account of the Church, 
and although it is not my purpose to give an exhaustive account 
of the sociological and cultural significance of Orthodoxy here 
certain features must be sketched out. It is well known that the 
Cypriot Church, in the absence of any indigenous elite until the 
latter part of the nineteenth Century, has historically provided 
traditional leadership for the Greek community. In contrast to many 
other Churches the higher echelons of the Orthodox Church have 
never been the preserve of any particular social group or class. 
Consequently there has never been any divide between the higher 
and lower clergy. Between 1571 and 1878 the island was under the 
Ottoman millet system which recognized religious rather than ethnic 
differences among subject peoples.” This gave the Church some 
imperial recognition, political significance, and economic wealth 
through being entrusted with the collection of taxes.? But in its 
strength lay its weakness. For whilst the Church was in effect the 
only interstitial political structure between the grassroots Greek 
populace and the Ottoman administration (and hence could play 


2. See G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, IV (Cambridge, 1950). 

3. This led to the large church landed estates and chiftliks which amounted to 
approximately 7.5% of all agricultural land. Cf. P. Christodoulou, The Evolution 
of the Rural Land Use Pattern in Cyprus. World Land Use Survey, Monograph 2 
(London, 1959). t 
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off one against the other within certain limits), changes in the one 
or the other were bound to affect it. For example, apprehension 
on the part of the Governor in 1825 that the Church was secretly 
supporting the Greek uprising in the mainland led to a brutal 
repression and massacre of the Prelates.* Thus Bishops and Church 
leaders became, by historical force of circumstance, martyrs, and 
leadership came to possess this characteristic. In late Ottoman 
and early British times the Church became the vehicle from which 
and through which Hellenic nationalist sentiments came to be 
expressed, especially through the schools under its control? Its 
charter became identified with the pursuit of enosis and Archbishops 
took that pledge on assuming office. And because of historical 
and cultural circumstances the primary virtues, the moral concepts 
central to modern Greek life, emphasised Hellenism and ultimately 
unity with Greece as the only true road to salvation." The Orthodox 
Church probably because it had for centuries been a religion of 
subject peoples had not (with the exception of Russia) been faced 
with the problem of defining and separating where the State ends 
and the Church begins (as occurred in Western Europe),? but on 
the contrary it was the ethnos and where ethnos lay so lay the 
Church. As a result the public virtues of Greek life, the virtues 
that were publicly commended as peculiarly Greek, the virtues which 
children were especially taught to appreciate were the virtues of 
Hellenism, striving for union with Greece, which became almost an 
expression of holiness and of an extreme religious fervour. 

Such sentiments were given lively content and expression in 
religious rituals and rites de passage. After the Ottoman capture of 
Byzantium the Orthodox Church had to survive as best as it could, 


4. There is ample evidence to suggest that the Church was reluctant to do more 
than give some financial support to the Philiki Hetairia. Cf. J. Koumoulides, 
Cyprus and the War of Greek Independence, 1821—29 (Athens, 1971); A. Mitsidou, 
“H i0vikrj npoagopáà tis Konpiakfjc 'EkkAnoíac kata zv Tovpkokpazíav (1571-1878) 
(Nicosia, 1971). 

5. P. Persianis, Church and State in Cyprus Education (Nicosia, 1978). 

6. The Cyprus Orthodox Church has been autocephalous since the time of the 
Emperor Zeno. 

7. A. Macintyre, Secularization and Moral Change (Oxford, 1967), draws a 
distinction between primary virtues usually found in pre-industrial societies and the 
secondary virtues of religion which usually accompany the secularization of moral 
life. 

8. See S. Runciman, The Orthodox Churches and the Secular State (Auckland, 
1971). 
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ruling out any theological innovation and emphasizing on the 
contrary conservatism and the supreme role of the papas as the 
carrier of divine truth and the conductor of complex unchanging 
rituals. The priestly language of rituals in the highly formalized 
ecclesiastical Greek, the language of the New Testament, was not 
only imperfectly understood by the majority, the demotiki (Popular 
Greek) speaking countrymen, it served to contrast the imperfect 
world of daily affairs with the true Kingdom of God the repre- 
sentatives of which were the priestly gatekeepers and the teachers 
employed by the Church, possessing the almost mystical capacity 
to speak in puristic Greek. As Gumperz has pointed out: ‘because 
of the elaborate linguistic etiquette and stylistic conventions that 
surround them, classical, liturgical, and administrative languages 
function somewhat like secret languages. Mastery of the conven- 
tions may be more important in gaining social success than 
substantive knowledge of the information dispensed through these 
languages'.? 

Not only did religious rituals highlight o dromos (the road) 
towards Hellenism, but the Orthodox calendar with its plethora of 
feasts and events was intimately related to the agricultural calendar. 
Religious events coincided with and added meaning to the 
traditional agricultural cycle of wheat monoculture (the pre- 
dominant traditional crop of the plains). This was marked by 
pilgrimages to monasteries and religious fairs where products were 
bartered.!? Being Greek meant ipso facto being Christian, and 
atheism in the sense of a secular atheism is not only very difficult 
for a Greek to comprehend, it is also virtually a contradiction 
in terms. Atheism traditionally meant a renunciation of Greekness 
and ethnicity. The word Christianos is used interchangeably for 
Greek. In short Greek identity was forged through religion revolving 
around o ellinismos, Hellenism. 


HI. Makarios as a Traditional Leader 


Inow want to discuss the significance of Makarios as a traditional 
. leader, the timing of his appearance, and certain aspects of his 
9. J. Gumperz, The Speech Community, in Language and Social Context, ed. 
P. P. Giglioli (Harmondsworth, 1972), p. 227. 
10. This was the zoemboropanayierka system which began to decrease in 


importance under the centralized market relations during the period of British rule. 
Yearly pilgrimages are a central part of the religious calendar. 
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biography. Undoubtedly his peculiar success and immense 
popularity all throughout his life derived to a great extent from 
the fact that he was the ethnarch and Archbishop. And whilst it 
is true to say that the office conferred popularity, it is also 
important to look at the aggressive leadership he offered the Greek 
Cypriots. The fact that he was elected Archbishop at the young 
age of thirty-seven amply demonstrated that the age of the geronto- 
cratic Patriarchs was over. The old Bishops had not only been 
divided amongst themselves (often over petty issues), they had 
manifestly demonstrated their inability to advance the cause of 
enosis beyond pious sentiments and obstructionist tactics. For a 
critical period between 1933 and 1947 the throne had been vacant. 
The period after the Second World War period in Cyprus was, 
like in many other countries, a period of rapid social change. 
There was mass migration to the towns, co-operatives in the 
countryside had taken over the functions of the old rural elite 
(the moneylenders), a strong communist party had emerged which 
pressed for agrarian reform, and the traditional leadership of the 
Church was being seriously questioned. The election of a new, 
young Archbishop was clearly an attempt to recover lost ground 
and the resumption of leadership when the only strong mass party 
(AKEL, the Communist Party) was flirting with the possibility of 
self-government.‘ 

Makarios was born in 1913 into a poor family of goatherds and 
had no special calling to the priesthood. This background 
undoubtedly aided him in his appeals to the /aos, the people. 
His family sent him to Kykkos Monastery probably for economic 
reasons. The youth was intelligent and whilst most other richer 
families would then have invested in a secular education, his family 
was heavily encumbered with the burden of a daughter's dowry. 


11. In a significant passage Gramsci notes (Prison Notebooks/1976/, p. 211): 
‘the context is the crisis of the ruling class’s hegemony, which occurs either 
because the ruling class has failed in some major political undertaking for which 
it has requested, or forcibly extracted, the consent of the broad masses (war, for 
example) or because huge masses (especially of peasants and petit-bourgeois 
intellectuals) have passed suddenly from a state of political passivity to a certain 
activity, and put forward demands which taken together, albeit not organically 
formulated, add up to a revolution. A “crisis of authority" is spoken of: this is 
precisely the crisis of hegemony .. .'. Cf. also the selections of speeches given 
during the 1950 plebiscite for enosis in M. Attalides, Cyprus: Nationalism and 
International Politics (Edinburgh, 1979), pp. 33-4. 
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As a consequence the youth joined the Church as many other 
poorer youths had done in the past. 

The most comprehensive biographer of Makarios notes that ‘the 
young monk showed no particular interest in the politics of Enosis 
while he was at the Pancyprian (Gymnasium). He was chiefly 
concerned to acquire that extra learning which would give him 
status and authority in a society where o morphomenos anthropos, 
the educated man, is regarded with particular respect'.!? Indeed 
the youth aimed to become a lecturer in theology rather than a 
politician and his election to a Bishopric (through the complicated 
system of elections in the Church) came as a complete surprise. 
We thus have the first picture of him, aiming to become an 
authority on orthodoxy and desiring a very conventional form of 
theological wisdom. This theological wisdom, sophia rather than 
gnosis, was one which brought him closer to the cherished ideal 
of Hellenism. 

Makarios’ career can be conveniently divided into three periods 
each which possesses different characteristics of leadership. The 
first, from 1950-60, is characterized by his ‘revolutionary leader- 
ship’; the young priest accepts the mantle of responsibility thrust 
upon him and becomes an activist in pursuit of an ideal. The 
second period from 1960-68 marks his assumption of secular 
power as island President. The priest-politician achieves inter- 
national recognition and oscillates visibly between the demands of 
idealism and the pragmatics of reality. Here Makarios does not 
try to solve the contradiction between enosis and independence, 
on the contrary he suggests that one leads to the other to the great 
alarm of the Turkish Cypriots. The final phase, from 1968-77 is 
characterized by his attempts to manage the enosis ideal diplo- 
matically rather than militarily. This involves a series of half-hearted 
compromises both with the Turkish Cypriots and with his own 
vociferous nationalist minority; Makarios attempts to stem his 
nationalist opposition mainly by appealing to his priestly role, 
emphasizing that he is the only statesman capable of solving what 
became known in Cyprus as to Kypriako, the Cyprus problem. 

The single most important event in Makarios’ first period of 
leadership was his exile to the Seychelles at the height of the EOKA 
struggle in 1956. This not only immeasurably increased his 


12. S. Mayes, Makarios. A Biography (London, 1981), p. 19. 
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popularity, it also left the onus of carrying the struggle to Grivas 
who had fewer qualms about the use of violence. The exile had a 
historical pedigree; after the 1931 ‘uprising’ many Greek politicians 
and some bishops had been exiled and Makarios thus joined the 
Pantheon of Hellenic Greek heroes. His exile can therefore be 
seen as a point of passage marking the transition from an ‘other- 
worldly’ priest to a ‘this-worldly’ politician.!? 

It should be clear that Makarios was no prophet in the sense that 
is usually understood in sociology though he was to be attributed 
‘prophetic powers’ by his more enthusiastic supporters. Discussing 
the differences between prophets and priests Weber makes the 
following observation: ‘the personal call is the decisive element 
distinguishing the prophet from the priest. The latter lays claim 
to authority by virtue of his service in a sacred tradition, whilst 
the prophet’s claim is based on personal revelation and charisma. 
It is no accident that almost no prophets have emerged from the 
priestly class’. He continues in a significant passage: ‘even in cases 
in which personal charisma may be involved, it is the hierarchical 
office that confers legitimate authority upon the priest as a member 
of a corporate enterprise of salvation'.!* This passage helps explain 
why throughout his career Makarios reacted more strongly and 
forcefully to challenges to his religious than to his secular leader- 
ship. Threats to his priestly role, especially from within the ranks 
of the clergy (as occurred in 1973) affected the core of his power.'* 

The second period of Makarios’ leadership from 1960 (when he 
was elected President with a two-thirds majority over the AKEL- 
supported John Clerides) to 1968 is marked by two features: his 
attempt to widen his popular base as a politician somehow ‘above 
politics’ and, concomitantly, the tendency to treat conflict with the 
Turks as peripheral to the workings of the Republic. 

The new Republic was hopelessly inexperienced in what can be 
called ‘modern politics’, that is the world of mass political parties, 
when it was established in 1960 (although clearly less so than most 
African societies at the same time). With the exception of the 


13. At times this iconography took a peculiar form. In a poster famous at the 
time Makarios was depicted above Greece beckoning Cyprus towards him (and 
Greece). 

14. M. Weber, The Sociology of Religion (London, 1963), pp. 46, 47. 

15. When criticized by three renegade bishops in 1973, Makarios offered to 
resign his Presidency but not his episcopal throne. 
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Communist AKEL there were no mass right-wing or centrist parties 
and Makarios’ new Cabinet was composed mainly of ex-EOKA 
fighters, young men who had previously taken up the gun and were 
now being lionized as national heroes. The rightists formed into a 
loose coalition which captured the majority of parliamentary seats. 
Contact between the grassroots and the new political elite did not 
take place mainly through the party framework, however, but 
through personal ties of dependency.!$ Within this framework 
Makarios occupied a unique position. His numerous weekly 
appearances at Churches all over the country provided a ready 
avenue for petitioners, and requests of all sorts, in contrast to the 
secular politicians now firmly ensconced in their Nicosia Ministries. 
There is a good deal of evidence to suggest that Makarios enjoyed 
his continual meetings with villagers and the common people and 
there was a widespread belief that, in contrast to the politicians, 
(men drawing fat salaries who had no experience except to carry 
pistols according to a predominant belief) he was not only more 
accessible to the people, but also more trustworthy.!" Men often 
appealed to him at his numerous appearances when all other avenues 
through secular politics had been exhausted. For example a 
delegation from the village in which I worked approached him to 
influence the Ministry of the Interior. That Ministry had passed 
zoning plans which the villagers felt had unjustly excluded them. 
Numerous other accounts show villagers appealing to Makarios to 
‘put things right'.!? Men often drew a distinction between Makarios 
who was 'above politics', and politicians who in popular belief 
wallowed in it. Rather than acting as a distant figure Makarios 
provided the myth that somehow in spite of the differences between 
Left and Right (and among rightists themselves) some form of 
justice was possible for the villager, and a justice moreover which 


16. See P. Loizos, The Greek Gift (Oxford, 1975), and P. Sant Cassia, Patterns 
of Politics and Kinship in a Greek-Cypriot Village (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Cambridge, 1981), for further details on the patterns of patronage 
in Cyprus. 

17. ‘He was always accessible to those with petitions and complaints however 
trivial or mundane their request might be. Makarios would accept the homage of 
the old peasant woman who kissed his hand with the same consideration that he 
showed to his bishops and ministers or to visiting Greek dignitaries and foreign 
Heads of State’. S. Mayes, op. cit., p. 91. This can be contrasted with the 
general high-handed manner of most Greek secular politicians and government 
officials. Cf. J. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage (Oxford, 1963). 

18. Loizos, op. cit. 
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was inexpensive to obtain in contrast to the dangerous world of 
secular politics. I was repeatedly reminded of this by the consistent 
reply I received as to whether Makarios was ‘leftist’ or ‘rightist’. 
Villagers explained that Makarios was ‘a good man above politics’. 
This can be partly explained by the tendency of Greek Cypriot 
villagers to attribute the notion of ‘self interest’ (to synferon) to 
the actions of their fellow men especially in political matters. 
Makarios was ‘above politics’ because lacking any family and as a 
Churchman he had no needs; he was thus in the unique position 
of being ‘above politics’ and yet able to influence political decisions. 

Complementary to this role was the predominant belief that he 
was the only person able to deal with to Kypriako which was 
somehow distinct from politics. Most Greek Cypriots then seemed 
to have seriously underestimated the feelings of insecurity of the 
Turkish Cypriots who were surely not reassured by having as their 
President a Churchman who offended their post-Ataturk secular 
sentiments. Nor did Makarios’ numerous pronouncements in favour 
of Hellenism and suggesting that enosis was still somehow on the 
books further convince them. 

After the threatened Turkish invasion of 1967 and the withdrawal 
of Greek troops from the island Makarios and many other Greek 
Cypriot leaders (notably Clerides and AKEL) came to realize that 
a solution to the ethnic divisions then prevailing (including the 
armed Turkish enclaves) could not be solved by military means.!? 
This period marked the third phase of Makarios’ leadership 
characterized by his attempts to suggest that Enosis, whilst it may 
be desirable, might also be impractical, and: by an increasingly 
vociferous minority opposition to his apparent reluctance to pursue 
it. To Kypriako became once more an issue of internal Greek 
politics and Makarios found himself facing a small but determined 
opposition of ex-EOKA fighters like Sampson who were supplied 
with arms by the Greek Officers stationed in Cyprus. 

It is Makarios’ inability to implement this policy of independence 
which I want to explore. Whilst it is true that external connections 
were undoubtedly critical in destabilizing the Republic, internal 
features of Greek Cypriot politics cannot be overlooked: the role 


19. Such as, for example, through the AKRITAS plan, which purported to be 
a plan for a military solution involving the use of force against the Turkish 
Cypriots. 
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of the Greek Junta was a necessary but not sufficient cause for 
the 1974 coup. For Makarios showed a remarkable incapacity to 
bury the enosis ideal for good, or to take the initiative in stopping 
his political opponents who were numerically insignificant. One 
reason lay in his conflicting roles as Archbishop and President. 

Generally, Makarios attempted to deal with opposition in two 
ways. His enormous prestige was further enhanced in the popular 
mind by a number of unsuccessful attempts on his life in 1970 
which led to the popular mythology that he was ‘indestructible’ 
(akatastreptos). His opponents were presented as seriously mis- 
guided activists in favour of the Hellenism which Makarios would 
otherwise have strongly admired, rather than political opponents 
requiring political measures. Nobody in his right mind would attack 
an Archbishop and a Holy Father of the Church, and such attempts 
were implicitly likened to parricide. Makarios himself said in a 
broadcast after the attempt on his life although the bullets had 
not struck him, they had deeply wounded his soul. He ended 
with a prayer that God would forgive the men who had tried to 
take his life. Some four men were subsequently arrested, given 
long prison sentences but released after a couple of years. In short 
everything operated to emphasize Makarios’ spiritual rather than 
political role. Indeed it is possible to note an inverse correlation 
between political opposition and spiritual oecumenism; The more 
his secular legitimacy was questioned, the more he relied on his 
religious role as representative of al Greek Cypriots. This 
established further contradictions in his presentation of self, or 
what Goffman has called ‘impression management’, which I shall 
presently examine by reference to his political oratory. The upshot 
was that Makarios tended to view his state as an extension of his 
church to whose fold his political opponents had to be brought 
back. Why Makarios resorted to this strategy which relied on a 
certain type of political rhetoric and which ultimately had disastrous 
consequences is the subject of the next section. 


IV. Conflicting Roles and Political Rhetoric 


Throughout the latter part of his leadership Makarios was faced 
with a series of political dilemmas: should he overtly renounce 
enosis as a national goal and pursue an accommodationist policy 
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with the Turkish Cypriots? Would this be betraying all that he 
stood for? How would the extreme rightists and fervent enotists 
react? Would he require further support from the Communist 
Party to offset this possible threat, and what would be the response 
of the middle classes upon whom the economic prosperity 
depended? What was the position of the irredentist Greek Colonels 
in Athens? Like most politicians Makarios probably extemporized 
more than he planned, but his reaction to these problems probably 
was largely determined by the type of leadership he embodied. 
To a certain extent Makarios’ incapacity and reluctance forcefully 
to check the disastrous factionalism which split Greek Cypriot 
society vertically between 1972 and 1974 is partly, but not 
exclusively, a function of his combined roles of Archbishop and 
President. I leave aside for the purposes of this paper the sociological 
and economic reasons which led to the growing support for the 
underground organization EOKA B as they have been dealt with 
elsewhere.”° I want to concentrate here on what Gramsci called a 
‘crisis of authority’, or what should properly be called the ‘crisis 
of two authorities’. 

To begin with Makarios meant different things to different social 
groups and classes, a source of his popularity but ultimately of 
his ineffectiveness. To the country people from whom he received 
strong grassroots support (especially in Paphos, his native district) 
he was above all an ‘organic leader’, consistently voted for by the 
women who have traditionally been the bulwark of religiosity 
within the family. This conferred upon him a measure of legitimacy 
and popularity which was normally lacking in secular populist 
leaders. 

By the early 1960’s AKEL, the Communist Party, had switched 
from opposition to active support primarily because he was viewed 
as a guarantee that the extreme right would be thwarted in their 
aims for union. The middle classes by contrast supported Makarios 
as a guarantee of economic stability. Even the members of the 
Ethnikon Metopon (National Front), the extreme right-wing organi- 
zation which preceded the emergence of EOKA B, claimed, when 


20. Cf. Loizos, op. cit.; Sant Cassia, op. cit.; K. Markides, The Rise and Fall 
of the Cyprus Republic (New Haven, 1977). 
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arrested after raiding the Limassol Police headquarters, that they 
had been led to believe that Makarios supported their efforts.?! 
This ambiguity culminated in the 1970 general elections when most 
parties from the Socialists, Communists, over to the right-wing 
Progressive Front of Sampson claimed the support of Makarios(!). 

Such ambiguity was partly a function of Makarios' leadership. 
In his statements as President, Makarios had come around to the 
view that enosis was desirable in theory but not in practice. This 
left the door open both to opponents of union (such as the 
Communists) and to the proponents (who believed that Makarios 
was merely paying lip service to the fact of Independence). But 
as Archbishop he was obliged to officiate at ceremonies and 
remembrance services in honour of dead EOKA heroes, thus 
implicitly legitimizing continuing Hellenic sentiments. During this 
period men would often debate whether Makarios ‘really wanted’ 
enosis, and in an environment which lacked a strong partisan 
commitment to political party programmes and indeed, a distrust of 
politicians, such ambiguity of intention only served to encourage 
the emergence of factionalism centred around the interpretation 
of his views. 

It is not surprising therefore that Makarios tended to emphasize 
his priestly role as ethnarch and the gatekeeper to Hellenism when 
faced with opposition and acts of armed violence by EOKA B. 
To have strongly condemned the enotists would have implied a 
denial of the cultural symbolism he represented ; they were, in short, 
his spiritual siblings. Political opponents were thus likened to 
spiritual deviants from his flock, wayward children who had to be 
brought into line by exhortations rather than force. This is amply 
manifested in his political rhetoric in the latter stages of his 
leadership. Furthermore, the Archbishop implicitly likened his State 
to his Church; the idea of a permanent opposition to him was 
anathema because the Church as God's representative organization 
on earth had to be built on earthly compromise. 

Makarios remained basically a village politician throughout his 
life. This village ethic is characterized by a deep desire to keep 
all alternatives open, by a wish not to alienate others irrevocably 
even political opponents, and by a certain degree of play-acting. 


21. Cf. Papadimitris, Istoriki Enkyklopaideia tis Kyprou (Nicosia, 1978); N. 
Crawshaw, The Cyprus Revolt (London, 1978). 
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The village politician distrusts institutionalized politics that would 
involve him in long-term alliances; he attempts to be beholden 
to no-one and yet available to all, and he relies on an immense 
network of contacts, preferably kinsmen, to pursue his strategies. 
Furthermore, Makarios’ rhetorical capacities and his political 
oratory were not developed primarily within a secular context, 
in party caucuses and meetings, but within the Church. He first 
made his public political appeals and statements in sermons, 
religious ceremonies and so on. Within this tradition there has 
always been a great deal of formalism in the use of language. In 
the next section I examine the reflection and re-inforcement of 
Makarios' dual roles in his political oratory. 


V. Makarios’ Political Oratory 


Perhaps the single most important feature of Makarios' language 
use was that he rarely, if ever, used the spoken Cypriot dialect 
in his speeches. Indeed, as I shall show, he tended to use a mixed 
intermediate form of language which hovered between katharevousa, 
or purist Greek, and Standard Modern Greek (SMG) which is that 
form of Greek commonly written and spoken by educated people 
in the large urban centres in Greece. Most churchmen had 
resorted to the use of this form of language whenever they 
approached the populace for some political undertaking. 

But this was not the only tradition of language use in political 
rhetoric. Prior to 1931 some secular politicians (mostly of a younger 
generation) had vigorously challenged the old guard of Greek 
Cypriot mercantile notables by appealing to the electorate through 
a mixture of demotiki, or popular Greek, and the Cypriot dialect. 
Indeed many old men remember this feature more strongly than 
the content of their speeches. Contemporary politicians of the Left 
also make conscious efforts to use the popular ‘Low’ (L) variant. 
Makarios’ choice of language use was therefore of some significance. 

One reason may well have been an attempt to promote Greek 
Cypriot integration within the framework of a Graeco-Turkish 
impasse. It contrasted with the divisive world of demotiki and 
Cypriot dialect speaking politicians with their short-lived political 
parties. i 

It is important to note that we are dealing here with what is, 
in effect, a triglossic situation. The Cypriot dialect differs from 
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SMG in certain phonological respects and in vocabulary as it 
possesses a heavy admixture of Arabic, Turkish and Venetian 
words. This is the language spoken in the villages and learnt at 
home. SMG is the language of newspapers, the media, and is 
learnt at school. Katharevousa was traditionally affected by the 
higher clergy and schoolmasters, the urban literate class. These 
distinctions are not exclusive but the point to seize on is that most 
villagers tend to use their dialect; speaking SMG is an effort to 
them (although they can understand it) and katharevousa is even 
more distant. However the general suggestion of Ferguson holds 
for Cyprus: 'in diglossic communities there is usually a belief that 
(the) H (form, ie. Katharevousa and, in the Cypriot context, 
good SMG) is somehow more beautiful, more logical, better able 
to express important thoughts, and the like. And this belief is held 
also by speakers whose command of H is quite limited’.?? This is 
particularly the belief in Cyprus, a rural society. But it is not hard 
to see that Makarios' language use presented difficulties of compre- 
hension amongst his rural audiences. To circumvent this problem 
Makarios resorted to two strategies. First, he used very simple 
phrases and sentences in his speeches, and relied heavily on. 
repetition. Second, he resorted to what has been called ‘code 
switching! in sociolinguistics. The diglossic situation possesses 
communicative tensions which Ferguson suggests ‘may be resolved 
by the use of relatively uncodified, unstable, intermediate forms of 
the language’.? J. B. Pride takes this point further; following 
Barth she suggests that such code switching is transactionally 
determined. However as Sankoff says it is nearly impossible to 
produce a predictive model of how code switching occurs. I shall 
therefore concentrate on a post hoc interpretative analysis.24 

To begin with the grammatical structure of Makarios’ speeches 
was generally Standard Modern Greek. He then upgraded this 
demotic language by replacing certain words (pronouns, prefixes 
and suffixes) by their katharevousa equivalents. For example, 
he would substitute the word for ‘this’ which in Demotic Greek 

22. C. A. Ferguson, Diglossia, in Language and Social Context, ed. P. P. 
Giglioli (Harmondsworth, 1972), p. 238. I 

23. Ibid., p. 240. 

24. J. B. Pride, ‘A Transactional View of Speech Functions and Codeswitching', 
in Language and Society, ed. W. McCormack and S. Wurm (The Hague, 1979); 


G. Sankoff, ‘Language use in Multilingual Societies’, in Sociolinguistics, ed. J. B. 
Pride and J. Holmes (Harmondsworth, 1972). 
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is afto or afti by autos which is katharevousa. But he did not 
introduce words which were likely to be unknown in their pure 
_katharevousa form (e.g. artos for psomi, bread). The result was 
that whilst his listeners undoubtedly understood him, they were 
also being continuously reminded by the numerous automatic mental 
operations of translation that he was talking, or seemed to be 
talking, in a language different from the one they used in their 
everyday lives. 

It is not hard to see that Makarios was practicing what Blom 
and Gumperz have called ‘metaphorical codeswitching’ in which 
‘contextually marked modes of speaking are used in other than 
their normal context’, hence serving to ‘enrich’ a situation rather 
than to redefine it.25 Demotic Greek thus brought him close to his 
listeners whilst his introduction of katharevousa words implicitly 
referred to, and reinforced his superior hierarchical position. 

I now want to introduce an extract from one of his speeches 
with its translation. I shall concentrate first upon his ‘code 
switching’ and then upon the imagery he evokes. The passage 
below is mainly in SMG but contains certain examples of code 
switching. By this I. mean a deviation from SMG according to 
one or more of three criteria : lexical, morphological or syntactical.26 
Lexical code switching I take to be those words which are given in 
katharevousa for which the Demotic equivalent is completely 
different, e.g. artos (K) for psomi (D). Morphological criteria are 
distinguished by the endings of words whose ‘stem’ is generally D, 
e.g. eisvolevs (K) for eisvolea (D). Syntactical criteria I take to be 
when the particular preposition used will determine the case of the 
noun which follows. The Dative case only exists in katharevousa; 
consequently if a word which follows a K preposition possesses a 
D form, it may be said that code switching has occurred. A clear 
example would be Makarios' use below of epi tria hronia. The 
correct K form is epi trion eton; alternatively he could have used 
the D form: yia tria hronia. It should be stressed here that the 
extract, mostly in SMG, is somewhat different to the Cypriot dialect. 


25. J. Blom and J. Gumperz, 'Social Meaning in Linguistic Structures', in 
Directions in Sociolinguistics, ed. J. Gumperz and D. H. Hymes (New York, 1972), 
18 


26. For the purposes of this textual analysis I am disregarding phonological 
criteria. 
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'EAAgviké Konpiaxé Aa£, 


“H uvijur uaópov énecelov kai ànogpáócov fjuepóv nýpe onpepa Exppaon 
kai poppy nayxunpiov cvvayspuoD xai naddaixod ovddadytnpiov yà 
Katadixyn tig npoóocíag Kai vOv &ykAnuüvov nod Éyivav eic Bápog aov 
ånò oxotetvéig dvvduerc. “Anotedei tò omuepivó ovddaditnpio Évtovg 
Katadixy tod "ovAivob npodotixod npačıxonýuatoç Kaiitis BdpBapns 
Tovpxixic\siaBolgc nob énaxodov0nae. Kai, noÀD nepioodtepov, anotedei 
ñ noddaixy adty ovyKévtpwon diadrAwon tij; ükAovifroo ånopáoevç cov 
yà avtiotaon Kata tod ciofohéa Kai yà ovvéyion tod aydva uéypi tH 
dmaiwon. 

Tpia xpóvia népacav and tüv Huépa tob éykAguatmoD  éxcivov 
npačıkonýuatoç Kai tfj; &iópoufjc tod Tovpxixod *Attida. "O nóvog ano 
tv ueyáAm cougopá Kai ñ àycovía yià tò uéAAov Éyrvav Écrote kabypepivà 
Biuacá cov. "Eni tpia ypóvia bnogépei; xai Bacavitecai. Mapa vafa, 
ctékeic ÓpÜioc. Kai ÓpÜio; návra 04 mapauévgc éni vÀv dycviotikóv 
énáACeov. "Yneprípavog yià céva, bneproavog yú tò npovóuio và elai 
ó é&kAeAcyuévoc nyétns aov, cob axevObvw tóv xaiperiouó ts àyánnç pov. 
Xaipetilw uà aicOjpata tig Kai Oavpacpuod tò ddovlwto ppóvuuá cov 
Kai tò dywvictixd mvebua cov. Oavudlw thy peyadwotbvn cov nod 
«uerpiérai uà tüc kapóxig tò núpwuæ Kai uà tò cÜÉévog atic moÀÀiç 
óoxiuacíec, atic ómoleç dvtete kai dév éADyicec, pwa Kai ueyaAouáptopa 
Konpiaké Aaé. 


= katharevousa code switching 


Greek Cypriot People, 


The memory of black anniversaries and of hated days has taken shape 
and form today in this Pancyprian all-embracing rally, which has taken 
place in order to condemn the treachery and the crimes which have been 
levelled against you by dark malevolent forces. Today’s gathering 
constitutes an intensive condemnation of the treacherous July coup and 
of the barbarous Turkish invasion which ensued. And, much more 
important, this all embracing meeting shows your adamant decision for 
resistance against the invasion and the continuation of the struggle until 
justice is done. 

Three years have gone by since the day of the criminal coup and the 
invasion of the Turkish Attila. The pain from this great disaster and 
the anxiety for the future have since become your daily affair. For three 
years you have been suffering and you have been tortured. Despite all this 
you are still standing upright. And you will always be upright. And upright 
always you will stand for the struggle. (I am) iproud of you, proud of 
the privilege of being your elected leader, I extend the salute of my love. 
I salute with feelings of honour and admiratiou your free beliefs and 
your fighting spirits. I wonder at your greatness which emanates from 
your heart and from your strength and persistence during the so many 
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misfortunes through which you managed to survive without giving in, 
heroic and great martyr Cypriot people. 


= katharevousa in the original 


In normal Greek Cypriot usage the following expressions would 
be used instead of Makarios’ word choice: 


Makarios’ speech excerpts Cypriot usage 

siç Bapocg aé Bápoc 
nepiocótepov f NEPIOCÓTEPO 
ÅKÅOVÝTOVL anopacEem@s àKÀÓVNTNG 

Kata tod &cfloAéía f &vávtiov tod &floA£a 
ËKTOTE no strict equivalent 
éni tpia ypóvia yià tpia ypóvia 


In spite of such code switching Makarios never lost his listeners. 
Part of the reason may be because his deviations from SMG were 
generally not ‘provocative’ and could easily be understood by his 
listeners. But the fact that such code switching has occurred has 
led socio-linguistics to ask: ‘what are the statuses and status 
dimensions which combine to give the right to indulge in this type 
of code switching??? Pride suggests that such phenomena are not 
merely reflective of status differences, they actually orient or 
reinforce the speaker-listener relationship. 

As I shall show below Makarios' relationship with his listeners 
was of a hierarchical patronizing type. The device of code switching 
served to reinforce this relationship. Other devices were the nature 
of his speeches which were essentially ‘speech conversations’. There 
was little evidence of the standard Greek political practice of long 
monologic deliveries. Makarios would phrase a sentence in his 
katharevousa-SMG mix which would then be followed, even 
before he had completed, by an immense response among his 
listeners who often differed widely among themselves. He also 
tended to use the second person singular when addressing crowds, 
such that Cypriots often subsequently said that it was ‘as if he was 
talking to you. personally. However, even the most cursory 
examination of the content of these speeches, reveals that they 


27. Pride, op. cit., p. 40. 
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were basically claims to and recognition of authority. This authority 
was fundamentally religious rather than secular. Indeed, one cannot 
help agreeing with Bloch, who observes that in such situations 
by using such a code, a ‘superior’ can coerce the response of an 
‘inferior’ since the superior’s speech act predicts the inferior’s 
response.7® 

To bring this out I now want to examine the content and 
symbolism of the speech. On an obvious level the extract has two 
parts, the first an attempt at incorporation, the second an attempt 
at a definition of the relationship between Makarios and his 
people. A series of key words encapsulate the theme and are major 
reference points (betrayal, barbarian Turkish invasion, struggle, 
and pride in his people) They are repeated incessantly for 
emphasis: the Turkish invasion is referred to twice, struggle thrice, 
and pride, twice. Metaphor is also used: Barbarians and ‘Attila’ 
are used interchangeably for the Turks. 

On a deeper level the speech possesses a cultural symbolism 
which makes a great impression on the Greek mind. The imagery 
the speech evokes is that of the beleaguered Christian city (Cyprus) 
surrounded by Barbarian (Muslim) Turkish hordes. A series of 
oppositions runs through the speech: 


Christian —  Barbarian 
City —  Uncivilized 
Justice — Crimes 
Betrayal — Invasion 
Law — Lawless 


When Makarios refers to ‘the memory of black anniversaries and 
hated days’ he refers not only to the 1974 Turkish invasion of 
Cyprus, but also implicitly likens it to the fall of Constantinople. 
Every Greek schoolboy knows that the phrase apophradon imeron 
(hated days) refers to 29 May 1453 when Byzantium fell to the 
Ottomans. The theme is repeated throughout: the Christian City 
was betrayed (prodosia) and the Barbarians struck. The identity 
of the betrayers is unspecified; it could refer to the Greek Cypriot 
accomplices of the Greek Junta, or the Junta itself. Their crime 


28. M. Bloch, Political Language and Oratory in Traditional (London, 1975), 
p. 22. 
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was a senseless, mindless (aphron) pettiness, not a consciously 
planned policy. They were carried away by their passion and lost 
their capacities for rational thought (/ogiki). But this betrayal is 
a ‘sin’ which can be ‘forgiven’ once the offenders realize their 
essential Greekness. Their crime (enklima) is therefore against them- 
selves; the invasion by contrast is never referred to as ‘criminal’ 
as the Turks (varvaroi) are outside the law. The moral community 
ends at the walls of the city; morality is a virtue of Greeks to 
uphold (or betray), the Turks are merely acting according to their 
natural inclinations. A further device brings out the imagery of the 
embattled Christian city: the reference to the ramparts (epalxion) 
where the struggle (antistasi, agona) is being carried out. 

Justice (dikaiosini), it is clear from the speech, will eventually 
be done, but there is no reference to a specific period, nor to a 
programme to bring it about. Instead the reference is to martyrdom 
(megalo mar tyra), a Christian concept which can be taken to suggest 
that justice may eventually come about outside time. This suggestion 
is countered by reference to a stubborn struggle, the agona which 
his peasant listeners can identify with as they use the word 
constantly to refer to their relationship to the soil. Peasants have 
a strikingly particularistic view of justice and of what is lawful. 
Carlo Levi’s observation of Southern Italian peasants could equally 
hold true for their Greek Cypriot counterparts: ‘ “Lawful” is one 
of the words they most commonly use, not in the meaning of 
something sanctioned and codified, but rather in the sense of 
genuine or authentic’.?° 

Finally, an attempt is made to define the relationship with his 
audience. Makarios here uses the word ‘chosen’ (eklelegmenos), 
rather than ‘elected’ (psiphismenos) which he could equally have 
done. The word leaves the meaning delightfully vague; as 
Archbishop he could have been chosen by God, as President by 
the people. In short it is never explicit whether it is the will of God 
or of men which is dominant, but Makarios was also concerned to 
distinguish himself from the Greek Junta. 

His relationship to his people is one of gentle paternalism 
(I wonder at your greatness ..., ‘I am proud of you .. .', 
‘I extend my love’, etc.), a relationship over and above that of 
pure secular leadership. He encourages resistance and steadfastness 


29. C. Levi, Christ stopped at Eboli (Harmondsworth, 1982), p. 218. 
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not by appeals to their rationality, but by reference to their 
stubborn faith in the justice and lawfulness of their cause. 

What took place on these occasions was a renewal of bonds 
between speaker and listeners of the most basic sort. In face of 
increasing minority opposition to his secular role these speeches 
became increasingly recognized and resorted to by both Makarios 
and the majority of Greek Cypriots as rituals of support devoid 
of substantive content but brimming with the continual exchange 
and riposte which affirmed and reinforced the ties between speaker 
and listeners. But such ‘impression management’ which relies on 
the formalization of oratory ‘removes the authority and event from 
the speaker himself so that he speaks when using formalization 
less and less for himself and more and more for his role (i.e. as 
ethnarch). This explains the inability of the speaker to manipulate 
his power for strictly personal ends'.?? Whilst such speeches, 
through their appeal to the traditional authority that Makarios 
embodied were necessary to hide divisions, this was obtained at 
the cost of specificity.?! In short they militated against the 
formulation of policy to deal with political problems. 

Finally, Makarios rarely used irony, humour, or even wit in his 
speeches, though these were attributes of secular politicians; rather 
he appealed to his listeners, to their faith in him as political 
leader — in short to a certain type of religious belief. Running 
through all his speeches (which mainly occurred on Festive days) 
was an implicit appeal to the Greek Cypriots that they should 
trust him, there were dark forces afoot that they did not under- 
stand. Whilst this doubtlessly titillated the Greek tendency to see 
plots and intrigues in every corner rather than concentrating on 
their internal politics, it also activated religious sentiments in his 
listeners by its reliance on the concept of mysteries and faith. In 
such a context one is either a believer or an unbeliever, agnosticism 
is an impossibility. 


Conclusion 


In this paper I have tried to show that the essence of Makarios' 
populism and leadership was very different from the pattern of 


30. Bloch, op. cit., p. 16. 
31. Ibid., p. 18. 
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other populist leaders who emerged during anti-colonial independ- 
ence struggles. Populist leaders elsewhere often lost their power 
and popularity through failure (Nkrumah is a good example) and 
often resorted to a new type of political language and oratory 
calculated to appeal to broad sections of the populace. Makarios 
presents a striking contrast; his popularity depended primarily not 
upon any objectively ‘rational’ ideal (e.g. improvement of living 
standards), but upon an abstract ideal from which he could not be 
separated. Greek nationalism became an expensive commodity in 
post-Independence Cyprus and ultimately had disastrous conse- 
quences, and any analysis of the political sociology of the Island 
Republic must take into account the leadership and the political 
oratory of Makarios. His political oratory derived both from the 
structure of his ultimately contradictory roles as Churchman and 
Politician, and his attempts to deal with the problems which that 
entailed. This usually involved a highly elaborate symbolism which 
was achieved at the expense of clarity and programmes in the 
attempt to integrate Cypriots by reference to Greek cultural themes. 
I thus find myself in disagreement with Loizos who, whilst rightly 
emphasizing the violence of the post-1960 period as a major factor 
which prevented any rational stocktaking, does not give equal 
importance to the fact that there was a great deal of ambiguity 
attached to its use and that practitioners of covert politics in 
Cyprus could draw upon certain symbols to legitimize their 
actions.°? In one very real sense Makarios was a man for all 
seasons, but one who could not weather what history and his 
fellow men threw at him. 


Christ's College, Cambridge 
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The Constantinopolitan Greek 
Factor during the Greco- 
Turkish Confrontation 
of 1919-1922 


ALEXIOS ALEXANDRIS 


The traditional Greco-Turkish antagonism culminated in the bitter 
military confrontation which took place in Anatolia immediately 
after the First World War.* While the Greeks fought for the 
establishment of a foothold in western Anatolia and Thrace, the 
nationalist Turks resisted vigorously the invasion of what they 
considered to be their indisputable fatherland. The crux of the 
problem lay in the Greek determination to bring the entire Hellenic 
race under a single Greek state. This Hellenic Megali Idea (Great 
Idea) envisaged a future Greater Greece which was to include 
Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, western Anatolia and the Aegean 
islands. The ultimate fulfilment of the Megali Idea would be 
achieved with the incorporation’ of Constantinople (istanbul), the 
most important administrative, religious, commercial, and cultural 
centre in the Near East, into the future Greek state. According to 
Greek nationalists, such a state was to materialise with the final 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, a process which they regarded 
as inevitable." Deeply rooted in Greek national and religious 


* This essay relies heavily upon the unpublished despatches of the British High 
Commission in Istanbul to the Foreign Office in London, now kept in the Public 
Records Office. References to such documents are prefixed by FO. For Turkish 
place names the modern Turkish version has been adopted and only where these 
cities constitute a Greek Orthodox diocese the Greek (sometimes Anglicised) 
equivalent has been preferred. 

1. For a Greek interpretation of the concept of Megali Idea see K. N. Vavouskos, 
H Meyddn "Ióéa. Qç "Ióéa kai [Ipaypatnxdtns [The Great Idea as an Idea and a 
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consciousness, the Megali Idea had for one hundred years inspired 
official Greek foreign policy. 

The grandiose vision of a Greater Greece did not fail to capture 
the imagination of the powerful Constantinopolitan Greek 
community. Their attitude was of great significance, for the Greeks 
of Istanbul held an influential position in the Hellenic world. With 
some 300,000 Greeks, Istanbul contained the highest concentration 
of Hellenic population outside Athens. Only second to the Muslim 
element, the Greeks formed the leading Christian group in the 
Ottoman capital.” Coupled with their notable numerical strength, 
the importance of the Constantinopolitan Greek community was 
reinforced by its formidable economic and social preponderance in 
the city. Greeks were well represented in banking, shipping, 
manufacturing, commerce and the free professions while Greek 
traders and shopkeepers were to be found in every quarter of 
the city.2 

This economic progress was reflected in the well integrated social 
structure of the Constantinopolitan Greek community. By 1912 
there were some 113 Greek schools, while a number of private 
educational establishments provided specialised training in 
commerce and foreign languages. Amongst the numerous lycées, 
the Tatpiapyixy Meyddn toð Tévovç Lyon (Patriarchal Lycée/Fener 
Rum Erkek Lisesi) was the oldest Greek educational establishment 
in the city. In 1919-20, a project of founding a lay Greek university 
in Istanbul was seriously contemplated. A network of privately 
funded cultural and educational societies known as syllogoi bore 
witness to the highly-corporate life of the Greek community. 


reality] (Thessaloniki, 1970). For an analysis and a wider bibliography on the 
subject see S. G. Xydis, ‘Modern Greek Nationalism’, in I. J. Lederer (ed.), 
Nationalism in Eastern Europe (Washington, 1971), pp. 207—58. 

2. According to the Turkish return of 1910 there were 330,906 Greeks (260,000 
in the European and 70,906 in the Asiatic shore of the city or 30% of the total 
population) while Patriarchal estimates (1912) for both shores amount to 309,657 
Greeks (or 28.2% of the total population). In addition there were 65,000 Greeks 
with Hellenic nationality classified in the category of foreigner residents of istanbul, 
see D. Pentzopoulos, The Balkan Exchange of Minorities and its Impact upon 
Greece (The Hague, 1962), pp. 29-32. 

3. See A. Synvet, Les Grecs de l' Empire ottoman. Etude statistique et ethnographique 
(Constantinople, 1878); C. R. Johnson (ed.), Constantinople Today (New York, 
1922). 
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Established in 1861, the 'EAAgvikóg duAoAoywóc LvAdoyos 
KovoraviivountóAeoc (The Greek Literary Society of Constan- 
tinople) succeeded even in obtaining considerable international 
reputation. 

In most of these educational institutions, the motivating ideal 
was the Helleno-Christian tradition. In the curriculum and in the 
values sought, the central educational agency aimed at instilling 
the Hellenic culture and the Orthodox faith. This central agency 
was located at the Ecumenical Patriarchate, who in turn provided 
leadership not only to the Constantinopolitan Greeks but also to 
the Ottoman Greek nation at large. The seat of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate was at the Phanar district of Istanbul. Moreover, 
historical factors elevated the significance of İstanbul in the Hellenic 
world. Thus, the róle of this all important community during the 
Anatolian War deserves particular attention. 


* * * 


The signing of the Mudros armistice on 30 October 1918 heralded 
the partition of the Ottoman Empire among the victorious Entente 
nations.* Seeking to benefit from the virtual paralysis of the 
Ottoman military and political machine, the subject nationalities, 
particularly the Armenians, the Greeks, and the Kurds, put 
forward lavish territorial claims against the Ottoman Empire. 
Coupled with this, the encouraging statements of various Allied 
leaders during and immediately after the war stimulated the 
intensification of Ottoman Christian political activities. 

Among these Ottoman Christian ethnic groups, the Greeks were 
in a particularly favourable position, for the Hellenic Kingdom had 
been a minor member of the Entente alliance during the latter 
stages of the war but had contributed substantially to the final 
Allied victory on the Balkan front. As a result, the highly esteemed 
Greek Prime Minister, Eleftherios Venizelos, was invited to the 
Paris Peace Conference (1919-20) to put forward the territorial 
claims of his country. It was common knowledge, moreover, that 


4. On the armistice see G. Dyer, ‘The Turkish Armistice of 1918’, Middle Eastern 
Studies, VIII, 2 (1972), 143-78 and VIII, 3 (1972), 313-48; A. Tiirkgeldi, Mondros 
ve Mudanya Mütarekelerinin Tarihi [The History of the Mudros and Mudanya 
armistices] (Ankara, 1948), pp. 23ff. 
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Venizelos’ ultimate vision was the unification of Hellenism in a 
powerful Greater Greece. 

Despite the city’s historic Byzantine association and its large 
Greek population, Venizelos refrained from extending his demands 
to Istanbul. In his famous memorandum, ‘Greece at the Peace 
Conference’, dated 30 December 1918, Venizelos laid claims to 
Northern Epirus, the Aegean islands, izmir and its hinterland and 
the whole of Thrace. In this memorandum and later on when he 
personally appeared before the Supreme Council of the Conference 
on February 3-4, 1919, the Greek Prime Minister confined himself 
to expressing the view that Istanbul and the Straits should be 
internationalised.? Interviewed by a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, the Greek leader went on to propose that 
Istanbul should be declared the capital of the League of Nations.® 
Quite clearly Venizelos did not believe that the time was ripe for 
the Greek acquisition of Istanbul. He was certain, however, that 
once the Thracian hinterland was transferred to Greece, the huge 
Greek minority within Konstantinoupolis would dominate that city. 
Expressing his belief that the City would be conquered from within 
once Greece had acquired Thrace and Western Asia Minor, 
Venizelos declared to King Alexander: ‘I do not forget the promise 
I have made you. We shall take the City’.” 

In the long run the Venizelist foreign policy hoped to achieve 
a relatively homogeneous Greek population in Western Anatolia 
and Thrace through voluntary intermigration of populations. The 
accomplishment of such a plan, Venizelos believed, would bring 
about the fulfilment of Megali Idea and the creation of Greater 
Greece. 

The practicality of such an ambitious scheme was questioned 
not only by European observers but also by such eminent Greek 


5. For an excellent treatment on the Greek territorial claims see N. Diomidis- 
Petsalis, Greece at the Paris Peace Conference 1919 (Thessaloniki, 1978), pp. 67ff. 

6. The Manchester Guardian, 25 Jan. 1919. As early as June 1918, Venizelos 
proposed to the British ambassador in Athens, Lord Grenville that the best solution 
for Istanbul was its internationalisation. The Powers, he urged should ‘appoint 
jointly a Governor for a certain term of years; that system to be continued until 
possibly in the course of time the country had developed to such an extent as to 
make it capable of self-government as an independent State’, FO. 371/3156/109933, 
Grenville to Balfour, Athens, 9 June 1918. 

7. D. Kitsikis, Propagande et Pressions en Politique Internationale (Paris, 1963), 
p. 28 n. 3. 
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figures as General John Metaxas.? Such criticism gains further 
credibility when it is considered that the British reflected upon 
offering to Greece the whole of European Turkey, including 
İstanbul.’ Thus, on 14 April 1919, the British experts Toynbee and 
Nicolson proposed that Istanbul and the European shores of the 
Straits, instead of izmir, should be given to Greece.!? Similar views 
were expressed by Crowe, the British Undersecretary of Foreign 
Affairs.!! This alternative was apparently supported by Lloyd 
George, who on 5 May 1919 informed Venizelos that if the United 
States refused to take the mandate, the only solution acceptable to 
Britain would be for Istanbul to go to Greece.'? But the Greek 
Prime Minister went ahead with the Anatolian venture without 
giving a serious thought to the Constantinople alternative. If 
conceded, a sea frontier would have separated Greece and Turkey 
and would have secured the whole of Thrace, including European 
Istanbul, for Greece.'? But in the euphoric days of 1919 Venizelos 
was determined to bring about a Greater Greece whose frontiers 
extended over two continents and five seas. Meanwhile, most of 
the Greeks, and particularly the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire, 
shared Venizelos’ dream. 


Despite their admiration for Venizelos, it was to the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate that the Ottoman Greeks traditionally turned for 
religious as well as political guidance. The Patriarchate was the 


8. For the difficulties that Venizelos’ scheme was bound to face see M. Llewellyn 
Smith, Jonian Vision (London, 1973), p. 48f. Also FO. 608/88/4604, ‘Greek 
Irredentism in Anatolia and the Case against Partition’, memorandum by Professor 
Calder, 17 March 1919. . 

9. H. Nicolson, Peacemaking, 1919 (London, 1964), p. 322. On Curzon's 
determination to eject the Turks from Europe, CAB 29/2/P/85, ‘The Future of 
Constantinople’, memorandum by Curzon, 2 Jan. 1918. It was circulated to the 
British Cabinet in January 1919. 

10. FO. 608/110/7335, memo. by Toynbee and Nicolson, ‘Peace with Turkey’, 
14 Apr. 1919. 

11. FO. 608/110/7335, minute by Crowe, 16 Apr. 1919. 

12. Venizelos’ diary, 9 May 1919, Tayvópónoc, no. 789, 23 May 1969. 

13. For more details on this alternative see N. Diomidis-Petsalis, 1919: Ty 
ZAuópvg 5 týv Hóàg; Mid évaddaxtucn Avon nod ó Beviléhog anéppiwe uüAAov 
BeBiacpéva (1919: Smyrna or Constantinople? An alternative solution which 
Venizelos dismissed rather hurriedly) in Medetrjpata Iipw ànó tóv BevitéAo kaí 
tijv énoxy tov [Studies on Venizelos and his Period] (Athens, 1980), pp. 101-18. 
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national centre around which the spiritual, political and social life 
of the Ottoman Greeks converged. But by 1918 the dual 
responsibilities of the Phanar as a high-ranking functionary of the 
Ottoman administration and the supreme ecclesiastico-political 
institution of the Rum Milleti came into serious conflict. The 
traditional universalist position of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Constantinople was inevitably incompatible with the basically 
secular nationalist principles, whose impact on the Ottoman society 
was dramatic at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Ideally the Patriarchate ought to have approached the rise of 
nationalism among the ethnic groups in the Empire with great 
caution. During the crucial years of 1918 to 1922, however, the 
Phanar was unable to carry on its responsibilities as a senior member 
of the Ottoman administrative apparatus. This was mainly the 
outcome of the traumatic experiences during World War I. The 
Young Turk experiment with creating a uniform Ottoman identity 
among the various ethnic groups of the Empire after the 1908 
Revolution had failed abysmally. As the régime’s ideals of ‘equality’ 
and ‘brotherhood’ deteriorated into outright persecution — 
especially during the war — the Ottoman Greek leadership came 
to believe that Muslim-Christian co-existence, based on equal 
political and civil rights, was impossible under Turkish rule.'* By 
1919, moreover, like the majority of the Hellene and Ottoman 
Greeks, the Phanar was convinced that the cherished vision of the 
Megali Idea was about to become a reality. As a result, the Phanar 
felt that it had to fulfil its ‘historic rôle’ by providing leadership 
to the ‘unredeemed Greeks’ (Adtbtpwrtot “EdAnvec). 

Immediately after the signing of the Mudros Armistice, the 
Patriarchal authorities decided to elect a more energetic and 
politicized leadership. The ageing incumbent of the Patriarchal 
Throne, Germanos V (Kavakopoulos) was accused of having 
compromised with the Young Turks on such matters as education 
and marriage. In addition a number of scandals concerning financial 
laxity were ventilated to discredit the Patriarch.!? This campaign 
resulted in the resignation of the Patriarch on 25 October 1918. 


14. At the Paris Peace Conference Venizelos maintained that over 380,000 
Ottoman Greeks had fallen victims to the Young Turk outrages, see NeoAóyoc, 
18/31 Jan. 1919. 

15. ‘Memorandum on the Ecumenical Patriarchate’ by Andrew Ryan, Cons., 
26 Dec. 1922. 
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The fall of the fundamentalist Germanos put an end to the long- 
established gerondismos tradition and to the Phanar policy of 
voluntary submission (8eAoóovAscía) to the Ottoman rulers.!ó On 
28 October the Patriarchal Mixed Council was replaced by a new 
one, whose new members were dedicated adherents of the Megali 
idea. 

With the assistance of a number of newly emerging ‘nationalist’ 
ecclesiastics, this faction was able to shape the policies of the 
Patriarchate during the crucial years of 1918-1922. Perhaps the 
most prominent of these irredentist prelates at the Phanar was the 
Archbishop of Broussa (Bursa), Dorotheos Mammelis. Together 
with Chrysostom, the Archbishop of Smyrna (izmir) and Germanos, 
the Archbishop of Amaseia (Samsun), Dorotheos had gained 
prominence during the Macedonian struggle at the turn of the 
century. As bishops of Macedonian dioceses, these clerics had 
actively participated in the Greek national struggle against the 
Bulgarians. Again Dorotheos enjoyed a close relationship with the 
rich merchant community of istanbul, who had earlier provided 
him with a scholarship to Leipzig University. The Ottoman Greek 
bourgeoisie had developed similar relationships with other eminent 
clerics, such as Chrysanthos, Archbishop of Trebizond (Trabzon). 
Determined to play a vigorous political rôle, these prelates caused 
the total eclipse of their rivals who preached caution and reserve 
in the Phanar’s relations with the Turks. Thus, after ousting 
Patriarch Germanos, the new Council decided to postpone a new 
Patriarchal election until a definite peace settlement was concluded 
and elected Dorotheos as locum tenens (Tonotnpytyc) of the 
Patriarchate.!” 

Another interesting development was the strong representation 
of the Constantinopolitan business community in the ‘irredentist’ 
ruling faction at the Phanar. The politicisation of the hitherto 


16. On gerondismos see R. Clogg, The Greek Millet in the Ottoman Empire, 
Paper presented at the Millet conference at Princeton University, June 12-14, 1978. 
Reference to this paper is made with the permission of the author. For the text 
of the Patriarch's letter of resignation, see D. Mavropoulos, JJavpiapyikéc Ledides, 
[Patriarchal Pages] (Athens, 1960), pp. 95-6. 

17. Dorotheos Mammelis (1851-1921). An Anatolian Greek he was at first 
appointed Archbishop of Grevena (1897) and was transferred to the see of Nikopolis 
in 1901. In 1903 he was transferred to Anatolia as Archbishop of Broussa (Bursa). 
On the changes in the Phanar FO. 371/4156/516, memo. on the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate by A. Ryan, 17 Dec. 1918. 
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largely apolitical section of the community can be partly attributed 
to the Young Turk attempts to establish a ‘national economy’ 
during the period of 1908-1918. Lacking confidence in the 
indigenous Christian bourgeoisie, largely because they were overtly 
committed to foreign interests, the Young Turks promoted a new 
class of Muslim and Jewish denominations. This policy was 
particularly effective during World War I when the Young Turks 
succeeded in eliminating a portion of the French and British 
capital together with their Greek and Armenian intermediaries. 
According to one estimate the share of Turkish capital in corpora- 
tions had increased from 3% in 1908 to 38% in 1918.!9 The 
Constantinopolitan Greek business community, therefore, viewed 
the defeat of the Turks ás an opportunity for regaining their 
former dominant economic position in Turkey. After the Mudros 
Armistice, they strongly advocated the military occupation of 
istanbul and Anatolia by the Entente. 


* * * 


Thus immediately after its election the Patriarchal Council 
espoused wholeheartedly the cause of Greek irredentism, providing 
leadership to an umbrella organization entitled the National 
Committee (E@vixn ‘Exitponeia). This Committee sought primarily 
to articulate and promote the aspirations of the nationalist Ottoman 
Greeks. At first it succeeded in making a considerable impact, 
and on 2 December 1918, a delegation of the National Committee 
was received by the British High Commissioner, Admiral Arthur 
Calthorpe. During this meeting the British Admiral expressed his 
personal sympathy with the desire of the Ottoman Christians for 
emancipation.!? 

Soon, the National Committee established official branches in 
most of the major European centres as well as in the major cities 
of the Ottoman Empire. A prominent Anglo-Greek banker, Sir 


18. H. Kıvılcımlı, Türkiye'de Kapitalism [Capitalism in Turkey] (istanbul, 1965), 
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John Stavridi, headed the London branch, while in Paris the 
irredentist movement was represented by a number of eminent 
Constantinopolitan and Smyrniot Greeks.?? It has already been 
shown that the foremost exponents of Greek irredentism in Europe 
were under the control of the Greek Foreign Office, even though 
Athens endeavoured to belittle its direct links with the whole 
movement.?! 

Meanwhile, the Patriarchate, arguing that the Sublime Porte was 
not able to administer the country satisfactorily, refused to 
communicate directly with the Ottoman Government. While under 
the physical protection of a Greek-Cretan regiment since November 
1918, the Phanar proceeded to abolish the teaching of Turkish in 
Greek schools on 21 January 1919.?? But the activities of the 
Patriarchal Council culminated on Sunday 16 March 1919, when 
the resolution for Union with Greece was taken in the Greek 
churches of Istanbul. The official declaration stated: 


"The Greeks of Constantinople and the neighbourhood assembled today 
in their churches ... and proclaimed their unshakable wish to obtain 
complete national re-establishment. They regard Union with the mother- 
country Greece as the only firm basis for natural development in the 
future ... and entrust the Ecumenical Patriarchate, their supreme 
national authority, with the task of transmitting the present resolution to 
the representatives of England, France, the United States, Italy and 


Greece at the Peace Conference’.?3 


Thus, the Ottoman Greeks were released from their civic 
responsibilities as Ottoman citizens and the Patriarchate assumed, 
unilaterally, complete sovereignty over the community. From 
March 1919 onwards the Phanar refused to communicate directly 
with the Sublime Porte and the Greeks were urged to abstain from 
municipal, communal or general elections.2* The Greek decision 


20. Stavridi controlled the Ionian Bank Ltd. whose central branch was in London. 
He was closely connected with the British Establishment and was a personal friend 
of Lloyd George. The most active members of the Paris Committee were: 
Mousouros-Gkikis (President), K. Spanoudis and S. Seferiadis, see Ipóoóoc, 19 
Nov./12 Dec. 1918 and '"405vai, 20 Nov./3 Dec. 1918. 

21. Kitsikis, Propagande, p. 398. 

22. Petsalis-Diomidis, Greece, p. 101. 

23. Desp. of Adm. Calthorpe from Istanbul, FO. 371/4165/55059, /55144, /88756, 
/96959. 

24. FO. 371/4160/E149600, General Staff Intelligence Report, Cons., 23 Oct. 1919. 
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to refrain from participation in the general elections of November/ 
December 1919 coupled with the March proclamation of releasing 
the Ottoman Greeks from their Ottoman civil responsibilities, mark 
perhaps the formal demise of the Rum Milleti. For all practical 
purposes the status accorded to the Patriarchal leadership under 
the millet system, which had survived for almost a century after 
the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence, was dead. It is 
perhaps ironic that during the euphoric days of 1919, the Phanar 
Council chose to abrogate the Patriarch’s temporal and ecclesiastical 
privileges. 


The Phanar’s new policy coincided with the popular mood of 
the Constantinopolitan Greeks. Many members of the Greek 
community missed no opportunity to manifest their adherence to 
Venizelism and their contempt for their Turkish co-citizens.25 The 
sentiments of the Greeks in the city were reflected in the panegyric 
welcome which they accorded to the Allied fleet when it entered 
into the Bosphorus on 13 November 1918. The non-Muslim sectors 
of the city were bedecked with flags and a feu de joie flashed in 
every street.2° The Greek battleship Averoff, a member of the 
Allied fleet, provoked the unbounded enthusiasm of the Greek and 
Armenian population. Five thousand such Constantinopolitans 
were estimated to have visited Averoff during its first fortnight in 
Istanbul harbour.?” The Greek representative in Istanbul John 
Alexandropoulos and naval commander Kakoulidis, as well as the 
Greek sailors, who started patrolling sections of the city, were 
treated as liberators by the Ottoman Christians in general.?? Indeed, 
the spirit of Greek-Armenian co-operation was already in the way 
of finding a mass basis among the Constantinopolitan Christians 
immediately after World War I. Joint conferences, like the one 
held in the Imperial Hotel on the island of Büyükada (Prinkipo) 


25. For a vivid description see H. E. Adivar, The Turkish Ordeal (London, 
1928), ch. 1. 

26. Neoddyos, 31 Oct./13 Nov. 1918; Diomidis-Petsalis, Greece at the Peace 
Conference, p. 95. 

27. 'A0fjvai, 22 Nov./5 Dec. 1918. 

28. Neoddyoc, 21 Nov./4 Dec. 1918. Similar jubilant welcome was given to 
Leonidas Paraskevopoulos, who was the first Greek General to set foot in Istanbul 
since 1453. He arrived on 30 March 1919 and remained there for a week. 
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in January 1919, were organised in order to co-ordinate the 
activities of these two groups.?? The existence of a Greek-Armenian 
Committee in London also illustrates the extent of the co-operation 
achieved by the two communities. ?? 

But the Constantinopolitan Christians reserved the most enthu- 
siastic welcome for the French General Franchet d'Espérey, the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied forces. On 8 February 1919, 
like the Ottoman conqueror Sultan Mehmet II over four centuries 
ago, he rode into the city on a white horse, the gift of a local 
Greek.?! Again, when two weeks later, the French General visited 
Büyükada, he was greeted by the most cordial Greek crowd. A 
large Persian carpet was spread over the main road and the Greek 
school children were assembled holding French and Greek flags.?? 
Evidently, the Ottoman Christians did not miss any possible 
occasion to express their gratitude towards the Allies who, it was 
widely believed, were at least partly in Istanbul to protect them and 
promote their ultimate political emancipation. Euphoric, if not over- 
optimistic, editorials appeared frequently in the local non-Muslim 
press. The Istanbul Greek press, and particularly the pro-Allied 
NeoAóyoc, went so far as to urge the Entente to proceed as 
swiftly as possible with the emancipation of the Constantinopolitan 
Christians who, NeoAóyog asserted, ‘had no confidence in either the 
Young or the Old Turks'.?? Incidents, like the temporary closure 
of NeoAóyoc and the harassment of its editor Stavros Voutyras, 
were publicised in the Greek press in an attempt to vindicate the 
assertion that the Turks were incapable of justly administering a 
multi-ethnic social structure.** As a remedy they proposed a 
fundamentally ‘radical’ solution for the future of istanbul which, 
in effect, amounted to the ousting of the Turkish administration 
from the city. 

The Greeks expressed their views not only in press campaigns, 
but also in massive public meetings. As the acting British High 
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Commissioner, Admiral Richard Webb observed during the 
customary Greek feast of Tatavla (Tfavnyópi t&v TatabAwv): 


‘the streets of the capital have for the past fortnight or more seen scenes 
of constant processions consisting of musical instruments, followed by 
dancers in all kinds of fantastic costumes and these dancers, no doubt 
out of pure exuberance of spirits, have constantly molested passers-by 
naval, military and civilian, myself among the numbers'.?? 


Noisy demonstrations continued to take place culminating on the 
Sunday of 16 March 1919 when in almost all the Greek Orthodox 
churches of the capital tributes of allegiance to Greece were paid. 
While a Hellenic flag was hoisted in the Patriarchate, a great 
picture of Venizelos was set up at the Taksim square.*° Greek 
flags flew everywhere and inscriptions praising Venizelos were 
displayed at various Greek quarters of the city. 

Immediately after the March incidents representatives of the 
Patriarchal Council met with Admiral Webb and insisted that: 


‘this demonstration had been spontaneous and had not been organised by 
the Patriarchate. It had got about among the Greeks that interested 
parties were saying in Paris (Peace Conference) that the Greeks of 
Constantinople were passive and had no aspirations. It was in order to 
give the lie to this aspersion that the Greek population had, of their own 


motion, decided to give expression to their desires. They had met in the 


churches rather than in any public place and there had been no disorder’ .>” 


It was certainly not a coincidence that this increasing Greek 
activity took place while the Entente Powers were debating the 
future of the Ottoman dominions in Paris. A Patriarchal delegation 
(Tatpiapyixyn ’Anootosy), consisting of acting Patriarch Dorotheos, 
Chysanthos Philippidis (Archbishop of Trebizond) and the 
Patriarchal Counsellor Alexander Pappas, arrived in Paris early in 
March 1919. While at the French capital, these principal exponents 
of Greek irredentism held regular meetings with the French, British 
‘and Greek representatives at the Conference. On 20 March 1919, 
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they submitted a memorandum to the Conference outlining their 
demands.*® Declaring the purpose of his visit to the French press, 
Dorotheos stated that he wished ‘to draw the attention of the Peace 
Conference to the sufferings inflicted by the Turks on the Greek 
populations in the Turkish Empire'. After giving an account of 
these atrocities he explained that 


‘the main object of his mission . . . was to ask the Peace Conference to 
assign Constantinople to the 450,000 Greek inhabitants and to set up as 
independent states the large Greek settlements which were at a considerable 
distance from Constantinople'.?? 


The endeavours of the Patriarchate to influence public opinion 
abroad continued throughout this period. With the revision of the 
status quo in the Near East after World War I, the Phanar contended, 
there was nothing illegitimate or treacherous in the struggle of 
Ottoman Greeks to emerge from their second class citizenship. 
It was the inability of the Ottoman governments to fulfil their 
raison d'étre of guaranteeing the safety of their citizens rather than 
‘Christian treachery’ which had brought destruction to the Ottoman 
Empire.*? It was as a result of this contention that the Patriarchate 
chose to encourage the development of Greek separist organisa- 
tion in Anatolia, particularly in the periphery of the Black Sea.*! 
Again disregarding Turkish reaction, the Patriarchate addressed an 
official communique expressing ‘gratitude for the (Greek) occupa- 
tion of Smyrna' (24 May 1919).*? 

Dorotheos repeatedly voiced his conviction that the only future 
for Hellenism in Turkey rested with the materialisation of the 
"Byzantine solution'. Despite his disillusion with the Allied 
dilatoriness in coming to a decision on the Turkish question, 
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Dorotheos tirelessly furnished the Peace Conference with 
memoranda and appeals.*? By far the most illuminating piece 
of evidence on the prelate’s views concerning the future of Istanbul 
was a letter addressed to Lloyd George on 14 February 1920. 
Claiming that neither in origin, culture or population istanbul was 
a Turkish centre, Dorotheos maintained that to the Greeks it had 
remained the ‘most sacred city’. He then went on to explain, 


‘The idea of a Greek nation will not be realised so long as Constantinople 
is not united to Greece by a strong tie ... We, therefore, ask for the 
union of Constantinople with the Mother Country, and we propose this 
argument, together with the internationalisation of the Straits, as the 
best solution, because it guarantees the right of self-determination and 
the interests of the Powers concerned. If for reasons which we can 
appreciate, this solution appears to be of too radical a nature we should 
propose that Greece should receive a mandate to govern the state of 


Constantinople’.** 


This document was followed by many others. Meanwhile, 
Dorotheos’ claims were endorsed by many influential Greek 
organisations. In February 1919, the prestigious Greek Literary 
Society terminated its long-standing non-political character by 
addressing a memorandum to the Peace Conference reiterating the 
wish to incorporate Istanbul into an enlarged Greece.*5 Expressing 
the same desire, the influential body of the Ottoman Greek 
deputies submitted an appeal to the Allied representatives in Paris 
on 30 April 1919.*” A year later a petition, signed by 154 Greek 
associations, parish councils and other community organisations, 
demanded a ‘radical solution’ for the future of {stanbul.*® 
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But besides his correspondence with the Allied political leaders, 
the acting Patriarch Dorotheos sought the support of the Anglican 
Church, with whom the Patriarchate had already developed good 
relations. From 1919, Dorotheos showed keen interest in promoting 
the Union of the Churches and he went so far as to issue an 
encyclical on the fellowship of Churches.*? Besides purely religious 
considerations, Dorotheos may have also had in mind the political 
benefits that the Patriarchate would reap from such a union with 
the Anglican Church. He certainly endeavoured to make the most 
of his ecclesiastical connections to further Greek political aspira- 
tions. From 1918 to 1921, an extensive correspondence took place 
between the Phanar and Lambeth Palace. As early as 28 May 1919, 
Dorotheos was drawing the attention of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the possibility of ‘... leaving the Sultan at 
Constantinople’. Such an act, he claimed, would be ‘a crime before 
God and before Mankind'? In a characteristic appeal the 
Orthodox leader requested from the Anglican Church: 


‘We pray you to fortify in energetic fashion the Government of Britain 
... in their efforts to drive out the Turks (i.e. from Istanbul). By this 
complete and final expulsion, though by no other means, can the 
ressurection of Christianity in the Near East and the restoration of the 
Church of St. Sophia be secured! 


A year later, on 26 January 1921, Dorotheos again reminded 
Davison that the Ottoman capital was indubitably Christian.?? 
This intense diplomatic activity on the part of the acting 
Patriarch may well be attributed to the gradual change of Entente 
policy on the issue of Ístanbul and the Straits. While in 1918—19, 
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there was an overall agreement among the Allies that an inter- 
national régime should be installed in Istanbul, by 1920 the French, 
and to a lesser extent the Italians, demonstrated a marked change 
of attitude proposing now the retention of Turkish rule in the 
capital. Thus, by using all the influence he could have possibly 
exerted, Dorotheos strove to prevent any change in the Entente 
policy on the question of Ístanbul and the Straits. 


* * * 


The acting Patriarch’s misgivings were well justified. At first the 
Turkish population of Istanbul appeared rather depressed, tired 
and reserved. The post-Armistice palace government of Tevfik 
Pasha (11 November 1918-3 March 1919) even tried to placate 
the Ottoman Greeks by adopting a relatively accommodating 
attitude. The portofolio of the Ministry of Commerce and Agri- 
culture was offered to the ex-Prince of Samos and Senator, Kostaki 
Vayianis Pasha, while by December 1918 a number. of Greeks 
were appointed governors, senior inspectors and directors of 
government departments. ? In accordance with the policy of 
conciliation the Porte sent the President of the Senate, Ahmet 
Riza, to the Phanar to communicate his government’s goodwill 
towards the Ottoman Greeks.?* Again, in October 1918, when the 
newly elected acting Patriarch, Dorotheos, paid the customary 
visit to the Palace, Sultan Mehmet VI Vahdettin welcomed him 
cordially and affirmed his intention to treat all Ottoman citizens 
as equal, regardless of religion or race.?? 

To the Greeks, however, these gestures were simply window 
dressing. In the Ottoman Parliament the Greek deputies demanded 
action and in particular the punishment of the members of the 
Young Turk Government who committed atrocities against the 
Armenians and Greeks during World War I.°° In January 1919, 
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moreover, the Patriarchal Council requested from the Greek 
ministers, senators, deputies and civil servants to resign from their 
position. Thus, when Vayanis Pasha resigned from his ministerial 
position, another Greek, Aristeidi Georgantzioglou Pasha refused 
the offer to replace him.5" 

As the atmosphere became increasingly more polarized, the 
Turkish press in Istanbul complained bitterly about the ‘recent 
ostentatious display of the city’s Greek character’.°® The mani- 
festations of national independence overtly displayed by the 
Patriarchate on behalf of the Ottoman Greek community were 
strongly resented by the Turks.?? In particular, the Phanar’s 
decision to sever relations with the Porte in March 1919 created 
serious tensions in Istanbul. 

It has been argued that the Turkish reproaches were unfounded 
since, with the Mudros Armistice, the Ottoman Empire had 
entered upon an interregnum. In the resulting political vacuum, 
the argument runs, no appropriate authority, apart from the Allied 
military forces, was in a position to enforce its dictates.°° This 
view coincided with the Phanar’s interpretation of the state of 
affairs in the Near East after October 1918. Yet, at least from the 
legal point of view, such claims were premature. In fact, the 
clauses of the Armistice were vague, containing little which 
foresaw or prejudiced the eventual peace settlement. Despite their 
sympathetic disposition towards the Christians, the Allies were not 
prepared to alter radically the Turkish status quo, for such an 
action would have inevitably entailed commitment of a large Allied 
military force. Unwilling to face an all-out military confrontation 
with the Turkish people, the Entente, at least in principle, held 
fast to the continuity of the Sultan’s government. Thus, although 
the Allied troops disembarked in Istanbul, the Allies carefully 
avoided using the word ‘occupation’. Even when on 16 March 
1920, Istanbul was placed under an official military occupation, 
the Allies stressed the temporary character of this operation. 
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Similarly, despite their serious encroachments on the Sultan’s 
authority, the Entente continued to pay him lip-service. 

Thus, authoritative observers like Andrew Ryan, a senior official 
of the British High Commission in istanbul, tried in vain to 
persuade Dorotheos to refrain from committing himself in the 
Greco-Turkish antagonism.$! On 21 March 1919, the acting British 
High Commissioner Webb drew the attention of a Patriarchal 
delegation to the dangers of ‘over-enthusiastic’ Greek demonstra- 
tions in İstanbul. He advised them ‘to trust their leaders (Greek 
delegates in Paris) and avoid manifestations which would not 
effect the ultimate issue'.$? Self-restraint was also recommended 
to the Patriarchal Counsellor, Ch. Charalambidis by General 
Franchet d’Espérey.°? But even the Greek Commissioner in 
istanbul, Efthymios Kanellopoulos, felt obliged on numerous 
occasions to caution the Constantinopolitan Greek leadership 
against provocative acts which ‘exceeded the limits of prudence'. 9^ 
Nor did Venizelos approve of the dispatch of a Patriarchal delega- 
tion to the Paris Peace Conference in March 1919.55 But, the 
Ottoman Greek leadership, aware that the future of Hellenism 
was being debated in Paris, declined to moderate its policy of 
expressing the will of the ‘unredeemed Greeks’. 

The position of the Greeks in Istanbul, however, became more 
uncertain with the Greek occupation of Izmir on 15 May 1919. 
The Greek landing in Anatolia provided all the necessary impetus 
for the emergence of a vigorous and cohesive Turkish nationalist 
movement.°® With the famous congresses of Erzurum (7 August 
1919) and Sivas (9 September 1919), the Turkish nationalists laid 
down the foundations of a well-organized resistance movement.” 
In the Ottoman capital, too, reaction to the Greek landing in 
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Izmir was vigorous. Mass meetings and demonstrations took place 
in Istanbul.°® The Constantinopolitan Christians were terrified. 
Their fears were further increased when the anti-nationalist 
government of Damad Ferit Pasha was literally forced out of office 
on 1 October 1919. The new government of Ali Riza adopted a 
tougher line towards the Constantinopolitan Christians. Describing 
this new attitude, the Istanbul press pointed out that the Turkish 
police had pulled down ‘Greek flags flying over various institutions 
in Constantinople'.9? 

Meanwhile, the Pritish Intelligence Staff in istanbul reported 
that, impelled by the Turkish nationalists, ‘Moslem religious 
functionaries ... urge the population to resist any attempt to 
occupy the country’.’° Increasingly the resurgence of Turkish 
self-confidence in Istanbul expressed itself in a lethal bitterness 
towards the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the non-Muslim popula- 
tion. Clandestinely distributed nationalist pamphlets became 
extremely popular in the Turkish quarters of the city. Unhampered 
by Allied censorship, these pamphlets criticised in the most vigorous 
manner the activities of the Constantinopolitan Christians. They 
repeatedly urged the Muslim population to boycott commercial 
exchanges with Greeks and Armenians.” 

By October 1919, the Constantinopolitan Christians became 
increasingly apprehensive about the future. A strong proof of the 
anxiety which the situation inspired in the heads of the Christian 
communities was given when on 17 October 1919, the Greek and 
Armenian religious leaders, ‘in an unparalleled instance of fraternity 
in the history of their churches’, called jointly upon the British 
High Commissioner, J. M. de Robeck. After expressing their 
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‘profound disillusionment’ with the indecisive treatment of the 
Eastern Question at the Paris Peace Conference, they warned that: 


‘The situation was so grave that the Patriarchs might have no alternative 


but to resign their functions and leave it to the Entente to look after 


the interests of their flocks’.”? 


After a long delay, the Allies managed to produce a peace 
formula which was duly signed at Sévres on 10 August 1920. 
Even though it accepted the sovereignty of the Sultan over his 
capital, the Treaty of Sévres marked a formidable triumph for 
the Greek diplomacy. Yet to make Greater Hellas effective, the 
Greek army would have had to impose the peace treaty upon 
the Turkish nationalists by force of arms.’* In this they were not 
successful for the Anatolian resistance movement had by now 
developed into a formidable force. This Greek inability to prevail 
militarily in Anatolia led to an Allied conference which met in 
London in February-March 1921 to debate the modification of 
the Treaty of Sévres. The increasing political and military power 
of the Turkish nationalist movement was clearly visible when the 
conference recognized Bekir Sami Bey, the Foreign Minister of the 
Ankara Government, as the sole spokesman of all the Turkish 
parties, including the Sultan and his ministers. This was a major 
diplomatic success marking yet another significant step towards the 
complete international recognition of the Ankara régime. ”* 

In these changing circumstances, the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
did not remain idle. In an appeal to Lloyd George the acting 
Patriarch requested that the Ottoman Greeks should be given the 
opportunity of placing their views before the London Conference. š 
Despite the adamant refusal of the Entente of any official or 
semi-official Ottoman Greek representation in the peace negotia- 
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tions, a Patriarchal delegation did arrive in London on 1 March 
1921. It was headed by the acting Patriarch Dorotheos who was 
accompanied by the Patriarchal Counsellors Angelos Ioannidis 
and Paul Karatheodoris, as well as his secretary Germanos 
Athanasiadis. ’° During his stay in London, Dorotheos endeavoured 
to elicit the support of leading British personalities, in particular 
the influential Archbishop of Canterbury.” Thanks to the 
mediation of the Anglican Church, the Patriarchal delegation had 
even succeeded in obtaining an interview with the King on 11 March 
1921.78 Dorotheos had also a private talk with Lord Curzon to 
whom he appealed against any modification of the Treaty of 
Sévres.’° 

Yet this intense diplomatic activity by the Patriarchal delegation 
produced no practical results. Furthermore, the mission received 
a further blow when on 18 March 1921 the acting Patriarch, 
Dorotheos Mammelis, died in London from a heart failure.?? 
The prelate's death did not only put an end to the Phanar mission 
in London but also deprived the ‘irredentist Greek’ movement of 
one of its principal exponents. After championing the Greek rights 
in Macedonia, Dorotheos devoted all his energies to the realisation 
of the Megali Idea. A wholehearted supporter of Venizelos, this 
prelate was instrumental in reversing the established Phanar policy 
of neutrality.5! Thus, by his unequivocal opposition to Turkish 
rule, the acting Patriarch committed the Patriarchate to the political 
antagonisms between Turkey and Greece. His policy of involving 
the Patriarchate in politics came under fierce criticism not only 
by the Turks but also by those Constantinopolitan Greeks who 
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advocated a policy of neutrality for the Phanar. Since no definite 
mandate over Istanbul was officially given to any Power or Greece, 
Dorotheos propounded a very precarious course. His policy exposed 
not only the Ecumenical Patriarchate (as an institution) but also 
the large Constantinopolitan Greek community to the effects of 
renewed Turkish hostility as soon as the Allies decided to withdraw 
from the city. But in the heady days that followed the Mudros 
Armistice, Dorotheos’ irredentist policy was quite popular with the 
Ottoman Greeks. The possibilities for expansion in 1918 had 
captured the imagination of most of the Greeks and enabled 
them to consider the extension of the Greek frontier to the 
Bosphorus and beyond as feasible. 

Their optimism was quite premature. As racial relations 
deteriorated in Istanbul, it was the policy of low political profile 
and compromise (gerondismos), upheld by the deposed Patriarch 
Germanos, which began to reveal its wisdom. Although a minority, 
some extremely influential Constantinopolitan Greeks adhered to 
this policy of seeking an understanding with the Sublime Porte. 
Prominent Ottoman Greeks with long-standing political and 
administrative experience, such as senators Aristeidis 
Georgantzoglou Pasha and Mavrokordatos Pasha, Istanbul deputy 
Basil Orfanidis Bey and senior officials Zoiros Pasha, Lambikis 
Pasha, Christidis and Aristeidis Skouros Pasha were included in 
this group. An eminent ecclesiastic, the Archbishop of Chalcedon, 
Gregory Zervoudakis, headed these advocates of moderation. 
Refusing to endorse the decision of the Patriarchal Council to 
sever relations with the Porte, Gregory resigned his senior position 
in the Holy Synod in March 1919.8? After the Greek defeat in 
Anatolia and the signing of the Lausanne Treaty in 1923, it was 
these distinguished Constantinopolitan Greeks who took up the 
difficult task of rehabilitating the Ecumenical Patriarchate in the 
Turkish Republic. Characteristically, the republican Turkish 
Government approved the election of Archbishop Gregory to the 
Patriarchal Throne on 6 December 1923.8* 


* * * 
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In the meantime crucial political changes had taken place in 
Greece. In the historic election of 14 November 1920, Venizelos 
and his Liberal Party suffered a stunning defeat. The ascendancy 
of the royalists was further manifested when, in a national 
referendum, the Greek people voted overwhelmingly for the recall 
of Constantine on 5 December 1920.84 The pro-royalist mood in 
Greece, however, was not shared by the Ottoman Greeks, who 
continued to regard Venizelos as the ‘leader of the nation’ (6 
üpymyóc tfjg gvdfc). With the exception of the Jatpic, the 
Constantinopolitan Greek press continued to support Venizelos 
wholeheartedly. So did most of the influential professional and 
commercial middle class.55 Among the leading business figures of 
the Greek community, only the two wealthy banking families of 
Zarifis and Evgenidis were credited with royalist leanings.9$ 

Yet political affiliations among the prelates at the Phanar were 
more divided. There was a growing dissatisfaction among the 
ecclesiastics with the deep involvement of the Church in politics. 
Hoping that the royalists would adopt a more conciliatory policy 
in Anatolia, a number of prelates sympathised with the political 
changes in Athens. Others, like the Archbishop of Kyzikos, 
Constantine Arapoglou, had strong royalist leanings. 

Immediately after the defeat of the Liberal Party, Venizelist 
circles in istanbul formed the `E0vicñ “Auova Kavotavtivounddews 
(Constantinopolitan National Defence League). At its first meeting, 
which ‘attracted large crowds’, the organisation declared its 
‘fidelity to the person of Venizelos, to the Allies and to the cause 
of Hellenism'.?? In an expression of their support, mass celebrations 
were held by Constantinopolitan Greeks on the nameday of 
Venizelos on 28 December 1920.8° 

Irredentist Ottoman Greek circles strongly believed that Venizelos 
was the only Greek politician of the required statesmanship to 
pursue the case of Greater Greece at the diplomatic bargaining 
tables with success. Not without justification, they feared that the 
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political changes in Athens would lead to a European demand for 
the modification of the Treaty of Sèvres at the expense of Greece.9? 
For it was widely acknowledged that King Constantine and his 
close associate Dimitrios Gounaris were antipathetic to the Entente 
leaders.?? The Greek claims in Anatolia and Thrace, the Constan- 
tinopolitan and Smyrniot Amyna groups stressed, were dependent 
on the goodwill and support of the Entente. As a result the 
indignation of the irredentist Greeks against their compatriots for 
jeopardising the realisation of the Megali Idea and for ‘betraying’ 
the Venizelist foreign policy was immense.?! 

The anti-royalist activities of the Amynites were encouraged 
by a group of Venizelist officers who had found refuge in Istanbul 
after November 1920. These officers had either refused to serve in 
the Constantinist armies or were dismissed by the new régime. 
Most prominent among them were the generals E. Zimbrakakis, 
D. Ioannou, A. Mazarakis, G. Katechakis and Colonel G. Kondylis. 
Most of these generals, as well as the Venizelist politician 
Periklis Argyropoulos, established their quarters at the luxurious 
Pera Palas Hotel of Bodosakis-Athanasiadis, a prosperous Ottoman 
Greek businessman.?? Amongst these officers, Colonel Kondylis 
was the most active and outspoken opponent of the royalist 
régime and through the Constantinopolitan daily, [pmia, he 
launched a systematic campaign against Athens. 

With the support of Venizelos, the Amyna movement attempted 
to obtain international recognition and financial assistance from 
Britain. For this purpose and through his intermediary in London 
Sir John Stravridi, Venizelos put in touch a delegation of the 
Constantinopolitan Amyna with Lloyd George.?? On 10 January 
1921, this delegation met Phillip Kerr, the Prime Minister's 
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secretary. While requesting British financial assistance, the Amynites 
elaborated a number of ambitious plans. They confidently declared 
that they envisaged the formation of a purely Ottoman Greek 
army which would consist of 45,000 men. Once British approval 
for the establishment of an autonomous Ionian (or Mikrasiatic) 
régime was assured, the delegation pointed out, the Ottoman 
Greeks would be in a position to defend themselves.?^ The British 
Government not only refused to commit itself to such a basically 
divisive force but it also adopted a tough line against the Amyna. 
Thus in March 1921, the British discouraged the representation 
of the Ottoman Greeks at the London Conference by a separate 
Patriarchal delegation. 

In fact virtually nothing came out of Amyna’s grandiose plans. 
Further, despite their apprehensions about the ability of the royalist 
Greek Government to protect the Anatolian Greeks against the 
Turks, the Amynites themselves fell victim to the domestic schism 
of the Greek nation ('Eüvixóc Aiyacudc). As a result, the concept 
of an autonomous Ionian state had a serious divisive effect on 
the overall Greek political and military effort during the crucial 
years of 1921-22. By undermining the legitimate Hellenic Govern- 
ment, they naively aided the demise of the Greek military 
enterprise in Anatolia.’ 


The first official demonstration against Constantine on the part 
of the Venizelist leadership of the Phanar was an appeal to the 
King, who was then in Switzerland, on 5 November 1920. By 
that appeal Constantine was exhorted to resign his rights over 
the Greek throne for the sake of the Hellenic nation.? Soon 
relations between Athens and the Phanar were at such a low ebb 
that the Holy Synod even considered the excommunication of 
King Constantine.?" Prelates with royalist leanings were recalled 
from their provincial sees in Anatolia and Thrace and were 
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compelled to remain at the Phanar.°® Athens retaliated by 
discontinuing all financial assistance. Faced with acute money 
difficulties, the Patriarchate was in fact maintained through the 
private contributions of wealthy businessmen, such as Bodosakis- 
Athanasiadis and John Kehayioglou.?? This financial backing was 
yet another illustration of the close ties which existed between 
Venizelism and the Ottoman Greek middle class. 

With the death of Dorotheos, Venizelism was deprived of one 
of its most prestigious exponents. His successor Nicholas, the 
Archbishop of Caesarea, who assumed the responsibilities of the 
Patriarchal office on 19 March 1921, was less enthusiastic in 
pursuing the Phanar's established Venizelist line. Nor did he possess 
Dorotheos’ dynamism.!?? As a result, with the initiative of a 
number of prelates whose dioceses were situated within the Greek- 
held zone, the policy of hostility towards the Constantinist 
Government was gradually modified. Thus, in May 1921 the 
Archimandrite of the Patriarchate, Athenagoras, prayed publicly 
for the King at a service. The apparent pro-Amynite unity of 
the Holy Synod sustained a severe blow when senior prelates, 
such as the archbishops Constantine (Kyzikos) and Joachim (Enos), 
openly declared their pro-royalist sentiments.!?! Together with the 
newly-arrived royalist Greek High Commissioner, Nicholas Botsis, 
these prelates were striving for the establishment of a Constantinist 
movement in Ístanbul. 

Faced with this challenge, the Venizelists at the Phanar tried 
to stave off opposition by electing a sympathetic Patriarch. Thus, 
after being in abeyance for almost three years, the issue of a 
Patriarchal election was brought up in September 1921. This local 
agitation for an election was launched by the overwhelmingly 
Venizelist Constantinopolitan Greek press. Notwithstanding the 
bitter opposition of the Athens Government, the Patriarchal 
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authorities went ahead with the election on 6 December 1921.'°? 
The election was transformed into a power struggle between the 
two factions and after two days of intense deliberations Meletios 
Metaxakis, a Cretan in origin, Venizelist in politics, liberal and 
progressive in Church affairs, was elected Ecumenical Patriarch.!9? 

With good reason Athens viewed the whole affair as a political 
manoeuvre designed to undermine the authority of the Greek 
Government. Meanwhile, the majority of the senior ecclesiastics 
condemned the predominance of the lay element in the election. 
Seven out of the twelve members of the Holy Synod resigned in 
a protest against the irregularities which had apparently taken 
place during the election.!9^ On 12 December 1921, after hearing 
the testimonies of two dissenting archbishops — Joachim (Enos) 
and Eirinaios (Dardanelles), a Council of Ministers in Athens 
declared the election null and void in view of the irregularities 
which had taken place during the proceedings.'°* Unable to come 
to terms with Meletios’ return to prominence, Athens employed 
every available means to undermine the authority of the 
Patriarchate, particularly in the newly acquired territories of Thrace 
and western Anatolia. The whole affair was yet another reminder 
of the Greek obsession with personal feuds and party politics. 
Embroiled in their feuds, both Constantinists and Venizelists 
exhibited a disregard for the fundamental needs of the Patriarchate. 
Above all, by bringing domestic Greek politics into what after all 
was an international institution, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Hellenic Government, Greek political leaders undermined the 
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prestigious position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate as an inter- 
national religious centre. 

Nor was the new Patriarch in a conciliatory mood. To Meletios, 
his election to the Patriarchal throne was to usher in a change in 
political attitudes. A swing back to Venizelism which was to 
culminate with the return of the Liberal leader to the centre of 
Greek politics. Thus as soon as he arrived in Istanbul, he allied 
himself with the Amynites, once again placing the moral force of 
the Patriarchate behind Amyna’s efforts, with the support of 
eminent political figures.196 Although the project for a Mikrasiatic 
state never materialised, with the arrival of Meletios in the Phanar 
the Amyna movement gathered considerable momentum among 
the Constantinopolitan and Smyrniot Greeks. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the election of an intensely political figure to the 
Patriarchal throne and the maintenance of the Phanar as a strong- 
hold of Venizelism frustrated any possibility of a national 
reconciliation. !9" 


Despite his opposition to the Athens régime, Meletios continued 
to stand firmly for Greek irredentism. Soon he proved to be a 
more articulate protagonist of the Hellenic cause than even his 
dynamic predecessor Dorotheos Mammelis.'°® On his way from 
America to take up his new post at the Phanar, Meletios visited 
London and Paris where he discussed political and ecclesiastic 
issues with European leaders. On 17 January 1922, he was received 
by Lloyd George and a week later he proceeded to Paris for 
talks with French leaders. Addressing 100 senators and a delegation 
of the French Foreign Office on 25 January 1922, the Patriarch 
affirmed his adherence to the creation of a Mikrasiatic state. 
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In his speech the Greek prelate even hinted at the inclusion of 
Istanbul in the proposed Ottoman Greek state.199 

Nor did Meletios conceal his elaborate scheme of recruiting 
Greek-American volunteers.!? After his enthronement, the 
Patriarch regularly visited the Greek parishes in the city appealing 
for volunteers and financial help to resist the Turkish nationalists 
in Anatolia.111 But, while substantial financial assistance appears 
to have been forthcoming, the Constantinopolitan Greeks were 
extremely reluctant to join the Hellenic forces in Anatolia.'!? 
Between March 1921 and March 1922, a mere 2,850 Constan- 
tinopolitan volunteers. had passed through the recruitment bureau 
at the Hellenic military mission in Istanbul. Addressing a 
delegation of prominent Constantinopolitan Greeks at Bursa, King 
Constantine bitterly complained of ‘the very limited number of 
recruits’ obtained from istanbul!!? Efforts to recruit Greek- 
American volunteers were equally disappointing. 

Yet, it was in the diplomatic field that the irredentist 
Constantinopolitan Greeks chose to play an active róle. When, 
therefore, the Greek evacuation of the Smyrna enclave was debated 
at the Paris negotiations (22 to 26 March 1922), the Ottoman 
Greek leadership exercised once again moral pressure on the 
Entente. In his interview with Andrew Ryan on 17 April 1922, 
the Patriarch, after painting a very grim picture of the future of 
Ottoman Hellenism, asserted that the Turks would never respect 
the rights of the minorities. He then went on to express his firm 
opposition to the Greek evacuation of Anatolia.!!4 

By 1922, however, the Allies made major readjustments in 
their policy towards the Christian minorities in Turkey. They had 
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established a clear distinction between the issue of minority safe- 
guards and the question of Ottoman Greek aspiration. Thus, during 
the Paris Conference in March 1922, the Entente delegates were 
ready to propose a series of provisions for the full security of the 
minorities. The appointment of a special League of Nations 
commissioner to supervise the execution of these provisions was 
also debated.!! But declining to discuss Greek irredentist 
aspirations, the Conference flatly refused the representation of the 
Ottoman Greeks by Venizelos or any other personality.116 

But Patriarch Meletios did not give up. On 7 August 1922, he 
forwarded yet another letter to Lloyd George appealing for help 
on behalf of Ottoman Hellenism. However, the British found the 
context of this letter embarrassing for the Patriarch treated as 
one the issue of minority safeguards and Ottoman Greek 
emancipation. These two points had been firmly separated at the 
Paris Conference of March 1922 and the British were not prepared 
to change their position on this matter.!!? Unable to obtain any 
Allied commitment, Meletios turned to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. But even he could offer little practical help.!!? In despair, 
Meletios admitted to Venizelos that his people had been abandoned 
to the wrath of the nationalist Turks. He bitterly accused the 
Entente of exploiting the aspirations of the 'subjected' Ottoman 
Christians to suit their own interests and aggrandisement.!!? 

Yet it should have been a basic precept of the Ottoman Greeks 
not to rely entirely on the Allies. Further, the discontinuation 
of relations with the Porte may well be described as suicidal. 
The election of Meletios Metaxakis, for instance, contravened the 
rules laid down by the Ottoman charters of 1454 and 1862. 
These regulations stipulated that the Sublime Porte had the right 
to remove any names displeasing to it from the preliminary list 
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of Patriarchal candidates. Once this formality was fulfilled the 
elected Patriarch officially assumed his administrative functions. 
But most significantly, the regulations of the 1862 charter for the 
Patriarchal nominations (art. 3, ch. 2) stated unequivocally that 
eligible candidates had to be Ottoman nationals.!?? Ex-Archbishop 
of Athens Meletios was of course a Hellenic national. 

Immediately before the Patriarchal election in December 1921, 
however, the Phanar declared that all regulations and agreements 
were not only forced on their ancestors by the Muslim conquerors, 
but had also been repeatedly violated in the past by the very 
Ottoman rulers themselves. This in itself, according to the Phanar, 
had rendered the laws invalid.!?! Infuriated by this spirit of 
independence, the Turks contested the validity of Meletios' election 
from the very start. As a Hellenic subject, the Turks asserted, 
Meletios Metaxakis could not qualify for the post.!?? At the same 
time the Porte issued a circular instructing all official departments 
to consider the Patriarchal election as null and void.!?? But if 
the Porte refused to endorse his election, the Turkish nationalists 
looked upon Meletios as their arch enemy.!?* Notwithstanding 
this strong Turkish reaction, the new Patriarch appears to have 
enjoyed considerable popularity among the Constantinopolitan 
Greeks. The latter were proud to have such a distinguished 
personality as their leader.!?? 


The sharp cleavage of opinion over the Patriarchal election 
was symptomatic of the poor ethnic relations in the Ottoman 
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capital. As the Anatolian confrontation was reaching a climax in 
August 1922, neither the Greeks nor the Turks in istanbul were 
in a mood for compromise. 

Unable to obtain any tangible benefits even after the Young 
Turk revolution (1908), the Ottoman Greek intelligentsia sought 
political domination through the expulsion of the Turks from 
Istanbul and Western Anatolia. In this they were aided by the 
rich Greek merchants of the coastal towns, who had been alienated 
by the Young Turk attempts to create an antagonistic Muslim 
bourgeoisie. Taking advantage of the uncertain state of affairs 
created by the Mudros Armistice, the Constantinopolitan Greeks 
managed to assume an unprecedented degree of autonomy without 
fear of Turkish reprisals. Thus, between 1918-22, the Allied- 
occupied Istanbul became a Greek as well as Turkish theatre 
of political activities. Characteristically, the number of Greeks with 
Hellenic nationality in istanbul increased to over 80,000 during 
this period.'?° Dominated by a number of irredentist prelates, 
the Patriarchate provided the leadership to the Ottoman Greek 
nationalist movement. On perhaps three occasions the Greeks might 
have entered istanbul. In a diplomatic manoeuvre, the British 
had hinted at offering istanbul, instead of Izmir, to the Greeks 
in April 1919. Later on in July 1922, the Greek military forces 
planned an occupation of the Ottoman capital.!?" Again in May 
1923, after the Anatolian defeat, the reorganised Greek army in 
Western Thrace threatened to mount an offensive against 
Istanbul.!?® But on all occasions the Greeks were hesitant and 
aware that even if a Greek army entered Ístanbul, the Allies 
would not allow it to remain there indefinitely. 

The Greek aspirations, however, prompted strong Turkish 
reaction. The Turkish nationalists regarded the Christians of the 
Ottoman Empire as 'instruments' for the anti-Turkish designs of 
the foreign Powers, dismissing Greek demands for political 
emancipation as treacherous. As the Entente adopted a funda- 
mentally non-committal attitude, particularly after November 1920, 
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the postwar settlement in Turkey boiled down to a purely Greco- 
Turkish military confrontation. Thus, the eventual collision of 
Greek and Turkish nationalisms resulted in the seismic demographic 
upheaval of 1922-23 which took place immediately after the Greek 
defeat in Anatolia. 
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The Great Chronographer 
and Theophanes 


L. M. WHITBY 


At two places in the tenth-century manuscript of the Chronicon 
Paschale extracts from an anonymous chronicle have been added, 
with the attributions dAAws áxó tod ueyáAoo ypovoypágou and nepi 
tepatav & tod ueyáAoo ypovoypágov.! At the first place a series of 
fourteen extracts, recording natural catastrophes and other disasters 
from the late fifth century to the mid-eighth century, is inserted 
in the context of the account of the Nika Riot. At the second place 
asingle extract is inserted in the margin in the context of the account 
of Phocas’ deposition of Maurice. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the relationship between 
the Great Chronographer and Theophanes: I hope to demonstrate 
that the Great Chronographer was one of the sources used in the 
compilation of the Chronographia of Theophanes, and to suggest 
that it was the basic common source underlying Theophanes and 
the Breviarium of Nicephorus. The proof that the Great Chrono- 
grapher was used by Theophanes as a source depends upon a careful 
consideration of the isolated extract from the Great Chronographer 
that relates to Maurice’s reign, and I will begin my discussion with 
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this. Thereafter I will turn to the series of fourteen extracts for a 
briefer and more hypothetical examination of the inter-relationships 
between the Great Chronographer and other Byzantine chroniclers. 


The Great Chronographer as Theophanes’ source 


The Great Chronographer has generally been regarded as a work 
composed in the second half of the eighth century which was an 
important common source for the historical works of Nicephorus 
and Theophanes.? Professor Alan Cameron, however, recently 
resurrected the theory of Maas, who had claimed that the Chronicon 
Paschale’s first series of fourteen extracts from the Great Chrono- 
grapher was in fact derived from Theophanes. Maas did not 
examine the other isolated extract from the Great Chronographer, 
which proves that Theophanes was dependent on the Great 
Chronographer, and Cameron too was primarily interested in the 
first series of extracts. Cameron, however, did examine the isolated 
extract relating to the reign of Maurice and concluded that: ‘Here 
John of Antioch (who is full on Maurice) is a theoretical possibility 
as a source, but (quite apart from the improbability of uéyag 
Xpovoypágog being used of two different chroniclers) this long 
extract does correspond very closely indeed with the text of 
Theophanes (278.32-279.8 and 280.5-9y' .* 

In order to evaluate Cameron's assertion, I propose to consider 
in conjunction the three relevant texts, first Theophylact Simocatta 
who was one of Theophanes’ sources for this episode, then 
Theophanes, and finally the Great Chronographer. I have under- 
lined the phrases and sentences which Theophanes lifted or derived 
fromTheophylact, since this helps to highlight the coincidence 
between the remainder of Theophanes' material and the Great 
Chronographer. 


2. e.g. E. Gerland, B, VIII (1933), 100; H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 1978), pp. 337 and 345. 

3. A. Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford, 1976), pp. 322-9; P. Maas, ‘Metrische 
Akklamationen der Byzantiner' BZ, XXI (1912), 46-51. 

4. Cameron, op. cit, p. 325. John of Antioch cannot be considered even 
theoretically as a possible source: only three brief fragments survive from John's 
account of Maurice's reign, but the first fragment (218b, FHG V, p. 35) shows that 
John recorded a rather different version of the story of imperial treachery preserved 
in this extract of the Great Chronographer. According to John, Maurice did not 
manage to betray the army, since his treachery was discovered by the soldiers, and 
this imperial treachery arose from, rather than preceded, a dispute between Maurice 
and the army concerning Maurice's betrayal of certain prisoners. 
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Theophylact VII.13.8—11:5 ‘Extaioc óë 6 Xaydvoc, nei rkmkóei 
Kopevtiodov | óvváueic åvañaßfópevov péddeiv t Nixonddet 
mpoocoudeiv, ... Kata KopevtidAov otpatonedevetal. ... 6 ÔÈ 
Bápfapoc sikoci napacáyyac üàgeotükei “Pwyaiwv. voctóç dé 
uecobonc èv ünoppritqQ mpóg tov Xayávov ó tæv 'Poyaíov 
atpatnyoc èčéneuyev Gyyedov. efta tò 'Popaikóv npocétacev 
é€oniicabai, Qç é tod mapikovtoç tov Aóyov moloÚugvoÇ ob yàp 
Épgoe “Pwpaioig ài éwbivod nomoacba napátaciv. oi pév oÚv 
‘Pwpaio: ob nodguov yápiv bnotonjoavtes ónAogopeiv npoatdéat 
TOÚTOIÇ tov otpatnydv, roig oldnpeioig yITHol tà mepictépvia 
gpattovaiy éddKel yap abtoicg &Céraciv tod Onditikod noujcacÜ0a: 
¿Ogle tov aotpatnydv. Tag aktivac toífvov HAiov nepiflaAóvcoc tfj yi, 
opdaorv oi “Pwyaiot pet ebkoopíac ovvtetaypévov tov BapBapov, .. . 
OpbdAov toryapoðv yeyovótoc ueyíotov, uévei ó BapBapos ano onusíov 
Ovo tig Popgaíov nAnObdoc. 

Theophanes p. 278.30—279.5: toðto paboy ó Xayávog . . . Kata 
KoyzvtióAov _otpatevetal ano A’ onpeiwv tod Kopevtiddov. 6 Ó£ 
KoyzvtíoAog èv dnoppyit@ dyyedov mpóç tov Xayávov éCénepwev. paci 
óé tiveg tov Mavpixiov bnrodécbai tQ Kopevtidd@, Óncog 10 
‘Pwpaixov otpdatevua napadmoy nodéuoic óià tag atagiac abtay. 
voktOg ó& pecovdonc éxédevoe tov oatpatov OmnA[cao0a, ur 
zapayouuvocag toic; ÓyAoi; uéAAev nóAeuov ovotýoacðar. abtoi dé 
ÓneiAngótec, tt youvacíag Evexev ciógpogopeiv abtobc éExédevaey, 
oby Oc &et mnAÍcavto. nuépas óà yevouévgc, Kai tæv flapfápov 
kavaAaflóvcov, Apidos roADc tov atpatov kaxéAafiev 

Great Chronographer: Mavupixiog ó Baailebo tQ otpatny@ 
KoyevtióAq bné0eto tò “Popaixoy otpáceopa napadodvai noAsuíoig 
61a tag atagiag abtÓv. dotic vuktóc pecotbays tobto énoinae, Kai 
Kedgvel tov atpatov ónAÍcacÜa, un napayouv@cac toic ÓyAoig 
pédiew ovotýosoĝar nodepov. abtoi ð bretAngdtes Óti yopvaciov 
&vexev aldnpogopeiv abtoig éxéAsvaev, ob npòç moAguov, wc ÉÓci, 
ónAÍcavteg. Ó0ev xai ñnuépaç yevouévgc OdpvBog tov otpatoy 
xatéAafiev, . . .? 

The events described in these passages occurred during a Roman 
campaign in the Balkans in 598. In the previous autumn, the 


5. ed. C. de Boor, re-ed. P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 1972). 

6. ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-5). 

7. Dindorf incorrectly read ôr ára£íag airy instead of dia tag åtačíaç abcóv, 
avatijcacÓ0a1 for coorñiceo0a and óti tod youvacíoo with the comment that ‘őr: in 
V non satis apparet’. 


Chagan of the Avars had invaded the Roman Empire and managed 
to blockade the Roman general Priscus in the coastal city of Tomi. 
This blockade had lasted until Easter 598, when the Chagan reached 
an agreement with Priscus that he would return to his territory in 
Pannonia in exchange for a gift of spices. Meanwhile the Emperor 
Maurice had organised an army to relieve Priscus; this army, under 
the command of Comentiolus, crossed the Stara Planina by the 
Shipka pass and advanced eastwards from Nicopolis to attack the 
Chagan at Tomi. As a result of Priscus’ agreement with the Chagan, 
Comentiolus suddenly found that the whole Avar army was bearing 
down on his isolated force. Comentiolus took some obscure steps 
to avoid an engagement, possibly offering the Avars a safe passage 
back to Pannonia, but his attempt failed; the Avars attacked his 
army, the Romans fled, and Comentiolus' actions became linked 
with stories of treachery involving himself and the Emperor 
Maurice. 

In the extracts quoted above, the first two sentences of 
Theophanes’ account (p. 278.30-—32), which record the Chagan's 
move against Comentiolus and Comentiolus’ secret message to the 
Chagan, are paraphrased from Theophylact (VII.13.8-9): 
Theophanes omits the details of Comentiolus’ movements recorded 
by Theophylact (VII.13.8), and he changes Theophylact's grandiose 
parasangs into a more intelligible measurement in miles. The 
following sentence marks a break in Theophanes’ account. It is 
introduced gagi óé tivec, which is a possible indication of a change 
of source,? and it begins the story of Maurice's alleged attempt to 
betray the Balkan army, a story which was not recorded by 
Theophylact. In the following three sentences Theophanes' language 
is very close to the opening sentences of the extract from the 
Great Chronographer, but is significantly different from the more 
ornate language used by Theophylact to describe the incorrect 
armament of the Roman army and the consequent confusion at 
daybreak. The narrative continues as follows:— 

Theophylact VII.14.1 ff: ‘Pwyaior voryapobv 0eaoáuevoi avapoAny 
thc éniBodnc tobs Bapflápovz AapBavovtac aiónpogopobaiv ánavtec 
Aíav onditikds, Kai ñv abtoic tò Kax@co napog0ev npoóc didpOwaiv 
edKalpov. ó yap Kopevtiodoc tac TáĞEIG étdpattev, noté u£v ano THC 


8. Theophylact VII.13.8. 
9. cf. Theophanes, p. 290.9, where paci dé tive; marks a change of source by 
Theophanes (from Theophylact to a different account of Maurice's overthrow). 
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Léan qgáAayyog tac óvvápeic uevaviÜéuevog ni TÒ ebwvopiov Képac, 
noté ÔÈ toc ånÒ THv ebwviucov ĝvvápewv ni tjv detiav petaBaddwv 
gogia. th toivov àÀAAonpooáAAq petabécet vv táčewv noAAfc aitiog 
yivetai Gxoopiac. . . . (further confusion) ¿vti z0AAo0 roívov tobto 
oi mpootetaypévoi nepintvédpevor anokdivoval mpóç gvyýv. (Dis- 
organised Roman flight; VII.14.4-10) . . . ó 68 Kopevtiodoc doyrpcp 
poy] npòç ta ApiCinepa napayivetal ... (Avars destroy Drizipera 
and the shrine of the martyr Alexander; VIL14.10-12) ... kai 
['Afapoi] Aíav èni taïç vicai byavyeviCopevol raig ebwyiaic 
Kataatifpadevovtal. (Plague in the Avar camp, panic at Constan- 
tinople, negotiations between the Roman ambassador Harmaton 
and the Chagan; VII.15.1-12). 

Theophanes p. 279.5 ff: 6 6é Kopevtiohog tag tageig étdpatte 
kai aitioc abtoiç Gxatactaciag éyéveto. otw uiv ov oi ‘Papaioi 
zpoóc _gvynv étpénovto, oi ðè fápfapoi aotpatyyntov tov Aadv 
&bprkócec åvyåeðç égóvevov. ó dé Kopevtiodos åayýuw guyñ èni tà 
Apitinepa_yivetar_... (Avars destroy Drizipera and shrine of 
Alexander; p. 279.9-13) xai xodAnv aiyuaAccíav àv tfj Opdxy 
zoimcáuevol ebwyodvto Aaunpóc ‘Pwyaimv karenaipóuevot. ... 
(Panic at Constantinople, plague in Avar camp, negotiations 
between Harmaton and Chagan; p. 279.15—280.1). 

Great Chronographer: . . . kai to otpatob tac TÁČEIÇ xapáocovtec 
oi Bápfapoi àccpatygtov tov Aaóv ebpdvtes tobs uév avyheds 
Katéogaéav, tobs ð nvópanóóicav [Ms. ¿vópazoó-] kai noAAEv 
aiyuaAcoíav tfj; Opaxiijg &noujaavto.? 

In this section of the narrative, which recounts the Roman flight, 
the Avar triumph, and the opening of negotiations between the 
Romans and Avars, the relationship between the three accounts is 
more complex. The first sentence in Theophanes, and the first clause 
of the second, are abridged from Theophylact: they record the 
confusion caused among the Romans by the general Comentiolus, 
and the start of the Roman flight, although Theophanes has 
omitted Theophylact's extravagant and obscure descriptions. By 
contrast, in the Great Chronographer, it is the barbarians who 
throw the Romans into confusion. For the second clause of his 
second sentence, Theophanes is very close to the Great Chrono- 


10. Dindorf read the last line as zobç óà dvépanodwédeic Kai noAAobc alyuaAOtovc 
thc Opdins énoujcavto. At this point the text is very abbreviated, but Mr. N. G. 
Wilson has suggested that the readings in the text above are more plausible than 
Dindorf's. 


grapher: both record in almost the same words that the barbarians 
found the Romans leaderless and massacred them without pity. 
At this point, Theophylact’s language is different; ¿nei óé 
àvi]yeuóvevtoc 4 Gnogoitnais rjv . . . atap avaipobvtai vv “Pwpaiwv 
noddoi. (Theophylact VH.14.7 and 9). Theophanes then turns back 
to Theophylact for the information that Comentiolus reached 
Drizipera, that the citizens drove him away, and that the Avars 
destroyed the city and the shrine of the martyr Alexander. The 
following sentence in Theophanes is another example of the com- 
bination of disparate material: the first half, which records the 
captives taken by the Avars in Thrace, is close to the Great 
Chronographer, whereas Theophylact does not refer to these 
captives; the second half, which refers to the Avar triumph, has 
no parallel in the Great Chronographer, and it is probably a 
paraphrase of Theophylact’s language (VII.14.12). Thereafter 
Theophanes’ account of panic, plague, and the opening of negotia- 
tions is a paraphrase of Theophylact’s much longer account; these 
events are not mentioned by the Great Chronographer. 

Theophylact VII.15.12—14: Épaoxe ð ó Xayávog ni Aéčewç táðe' 
‘kpívai ó 0cóg àvauécov Mavpixiov kai àvauécov Xayávov, avapécov 
"Afápcov kai ávauécov "Popaícov.' Katytidto yap tov abrokpátopa 
Thy eiprjvrv cadedoal. obk and dé vpónov tà Punata: tH Gvtt yap oi 
‘Pwpaiot napayapdktal tç eipývņç yevóuevor Kai tod nołéuov 
ónuiovpyoi toic mponyopevpévoic nepinintovaly ücoyiuaciv. tv yap 
Kkakdv évaptewv ta ünotcAEvtuata yadendg tac énigaveiac 
napéxeta. diopodoyeital dé ‘Pwpaioig kai "Afápoic o "Iatpoc pecitys, 
Kata ÔÈ Skiavnvav éEovaia tov notapov ĝiavýčacĝar. énevriPevtar 
dé kai GAAai sixool yididdss ypvoðv taic onovóaig. ëv vobtoig 
onta ' Aápoic Kai "Pcouaíoig ó nóAeuoc népac éAáufavev. 

Theophanes p. 280.1—10: [Xayávoc] &paoke dé mpoç tov npéofiv 
'xpivei Ó 0cóg avapécov uot kai Mavpixiov toD abtokpátopog 
abtoc yàp trjv eiprjvrv ói£Avoev: Ey ó& zobç aiyuaAc tovc anodidw@pt 
abtQ kata woyny vóuucpa év koyitóuevoc nap’ abtob.' 6 dé Mavpíkiog 
obk 1)véo yexo dobvar Kai nadiv ó Xayávoç ġtýcato ava ñuíoouç AaBeiv 
Kata ywoynv Kai obÓ obtcc 6 Bacileds dobdvai Katedééato, àAA 
obóà tecadpwv kepatíov Aafleiv. xai QuucoOciç 6 Xaydvog navtac 
anéxteive xai èni tà Lóia avélevgev, nevtijkovta yiAiáóac taic onovoaic 
toig "Popaíoig énibeic Kai tov “Iotpov notapov uù diaBaivetv 
@poddynoav. ëk tobtov noÀD uicoc èkivýðņn Kata Mavpixiov tod 
Baowléwc, xai Ñpčavto Aoidopiaic todtov BáAAziv 
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Great Chronographer: elta tob¢ aiypadwtoug dvalafov ó 
Bápfapoc Xayavoc t@ BaciAci édidov Abtpov bnàp abtÓv Kata wvyrv 
voploua. a’. 6 ÔÈ uvnoiKaxdy tà ióío otpat® dobdvai obk nvéoxeto. 
kai náAw ó Xayávog ğrýcato ava "uico vópuopa éxdotns woyfic 
AaBeiv. vob óà undé téccapa Kepdtia Aafeiv tobcs aixpaddtouc 
dnohoynoapévov, Quuco0siç ó Xayávog návtaç ànékveivev pópovç 
éxéGeto toi; "Peouaíoig ytdiddag v. Kai bnép tod totobtov 
&vociovpyrjuavog bnéoye dixny ogayfjc, éppnypévog abv yovaici Kai 
tékvoi Kai xoig npoorKovow.'! 

The start of Theophanes’ account of negotiations between the 
Roman ambassador Harmaton and the Avar Chagan is taken from 
Theophylact: this comprises the Chagan’s appeal to his god, which 
Theophylact had recorded in oratio recta, and the statement that 
Maurice was responsible for disrupting the peace, which 
Theophanes characteristically converts from oratio obliqua to oratio 
recta. Theophanes then abandons Theophylact’s expansive condem- 
nation of Roman aggression, and instead he concludes the Chagan’s 
speech with a sentence in which the Chagan offers Maurice the 
chance to ransom captives at the rate of one nomisma per person. 
The offer is the same as the first sentence of this section of the 
Great Chronographer, although there is little similarity in language 
between Theophanes’ oratio recta and the Great Chronographer’s 
oratio obliqua. 

The following passage in Theophanes, in which the Chagan offers 
the captives at half and then at quarter of a nomisma each before 
finally killing them, parallels the contents of the next two sentences 
of the Great Chronographer with some close linguistic resem- 
blances. The story is not mentioned by Theophylact. Theophanes 
then states that the Avars returned to their own country, a fact 
that is not specifically recorded either by Theophylact or the Great 
Chronographer. It could, however, easily have been inferred from 
Theophylact’s account of the establishment of peace. In his 
description of the terms of the Roman-Avar agreement, Theophanes 
follows Theophylact for the most part, noting that the Avars 
increased the annual Roman peace payment and that the Danube 
was established as the frontier, but Theophanes records the increase 
in the payment as 50,000 solidi as opposed to Theophylact's 


11. Dindorf read Kata wboxñç vójicua aitücac, and mujcaro abtóv vópicua 
éxdotnc, but the corrections suggested in the text above are fairly certain. 
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figure of 20,000; the Great Chronographer recorded the increase 
as 50,000, but did not mention any other provisions of the treaty. 

Following the conclusion of the peace, Theophanes turns to the 
consequences of Maurice's refusal to ransom the captives. This 
sentence has no parallel in Theophylact or in the surviving section 
of the Great Chronographer. The extract from the Great Chrono- 
grapher ends with a statement that the execution of Maurice's 
family was just retribution for his unholy actions. This sentence 
might have been composed by the scribe of the Chronicon Paschale 
to round off the extract, and to provide a direct link between the 
marginal addition and its context in the text. 

This comparison between Theophylact, Theophanes, and the 
Great Chronographer highlights several points. Theophanes' 
account combines abridged material from Theophylact with infor- 
mation from a second source. The Great Chronographer contains 
almost all the material which Theophanes derived from this second 
source: only the concluding statement about the hatred aroused 
against Maurice is absent from the Great Chronographer. Where 
Theophanes is following Theophylact, his language tends to be close 
to Theophylact's, although he omits Theophylact's grandiloquent 
periphrases. In the remainder of the story, Theophanes' language 
is generally very close to that of the Great Chronographer, and 
indeed Theophanes' account incorporates almost every phrase used 
by the Great Chronographer. Where Theophylact and the Great 
Chronographer record the same event (Comentiolus' order to his 
soldiers, and the slaughter of the leaderless army), Theophanes' 
language is very close to the Great Chronographer's but significantly 
different from Theophylact's. 

The only hypothesis that can satisfactorily explain the inter- 
relationship of these texts is that Theophanes composed his account 
by combining the versions of Theophylact and the Great Chrono- 
grapher. The contrary view of Cameron that the Great Chrono- 
grapher extract was lifted from Theophanes is untenable, since it 
entails the improbable assumptions that the scribe of the Chronicon 
Paschale was capable of distinguishing between the language that 
Theophanes had lifted from Theophylact and 'non-Theophylac- 
tean' language, and that he decided to extract only the latter. Thus 
the Great Chronographer was one of Theophanes' sources. This 
upholds the traditional dating (late eighth century) for the composi- 
tion of the Great Chronographer, before the Chronographia of 
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Theophanes was compiled (c. 812-815 A.D.), but after the last 
event recorded in the surviving extracts, the shooting stars that 
acconpanied the coronation of Leo IV in A.D. 751. 


This section of Theophanes is one of the rare passages where 
he can be observed in the process of amalgamating and adapting 
two extant sources. It is worth commenting on certain points. Most 
of Theophanes' information and phraseology are taken over directly 
from his sources; the only significant divergences occur where 
Theophanes felt obliged to paraphrase the much longer and more 
grandiloquent account of Theophylact. Theophanes found the 
narrative and style of the Great Chronographer more acceptable, 
and so tended to preserve his language more closely. Theophanes' 
amalgamation of his two sources begins mechanically with the 
signpost paci dé tivec, but he subsequently interweaves phrases 
from his two sources, so that it would have been difficult to 
disentangle the different material if the two sources had not been 
extant. Much of Theophanes' Chronographia is built up from 
extracts from different sources which are recorded in sequence, 
but this passage shows that Theophanes was capable of more 
skilful amalgamation. 


The first series of extracts from the Great Chronographer 


The other extracts from the Great Chronographer provide 
important evidence for its affinities with other Byzantine chronicles. 
It is first necessary to examine the insertion of these extracts into 
the manuscript of the Chronicon Paschale, since this is incorrectly 
reported by Cameron.!? These extracts are inserted into a gap of 
approximately two and a quarter sides of the manuscript, which 
were deliberately left blank by the first hand of the manuscript. 
The narrative of the first hand ends in indiction year 529—530, 
approximately three quarters of the way down folio 241v, and 
resumes again at the top of folio 243r in the middle of a detailed 
account of the Nika Riot (January 532). The probable explanation 
for this deliberate gap is that the tenth-century scribe of the 
Chronicon was faced by a defective or illegible archetype: the scribe 


12. Cameron, op. cit., p. 324-6; Maas provided an accurate description of this 
section of the manuscript and a sketch of folio 242v (BZ, XXI (1912), 46). 
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was aware that he was missing some information, which he hoped 
to be able to supply at a later date. This gap was subsequently 
filled by two separate entries. The first insertion into the gap was 
made on the upper half of 242v, within the normal text space; 
this was done by the first hand of the manuscript, although the 
ink is darker than elsewhere.!? This insertion comprises the 
Chronicon Paschale's version of the Akta Dia Kalopodion.!* 
Subsequently the rest of the gap in the Chronicon manuscript 
(i.e. the bottom quarter of folio 241v, the whole of 242r, and the 
bottom half of 242v) was filled by material described as: dAAcc 
ànó vob ueyáAov ypovoypágov,!? with the addition at the bottom of 
242v, beneath the Great Chronographer extract, of a list of the 
Muses. This second insertion is in a different hand, which should 
probably be dated to the mid-eleventh century.!^ The extracts from 
the Great Chronographer have no demonstrable connection with 
the version of the Akta Dia Kalopodion which had previously been 
inserted into the lacuna, and the present discussion is solely 
concerned with the Great Chronographer extracts.! " 

This section of the Chronicon manuscript preserves fourteen 
extracts from the Great Chronographer. These extracts have been 
edited by A. Freund, who noted parallel or similar passages to the 
extracts in the Byzantine chronicle tradition.!? The first eleven 
extracts relate to events of the fifth and sixth centuries: two come 
from Zeno's reign, one each from those of Anastasius and Justin I, 


13. Thus Maas, art. cit., 47. 

14. This is printed in the Bonn edition of the Chronicon, p. 620.3-14. 

15. Freund read this as dAAcc, tepdtwv x toD ueyáAoU ypovoypágov. 

16. At folio 140v a list of Byzantine emperors down to the death of Constantine 
Monomachus (A.D. 1055) is inserted into the manuscript. P. Canart suggested that 
this list was in the same hand as the Great Chronographer extracts (Codices 
Vaticani Graeci, Codices 1745—1962 (Vatican, 1970) I, p. 716); it may, however, 
be possible to detect minor differences in the letter forms, which would indicate 
that the hands were different but probably contemporary. 

17. I intend in a future article to examine the Akta and the Nika Riot. 

18. See n. 1 above for reference. The following alterations to Freund’s text should 
be noted: extract 1, line 12, nipyoug dxavtac for nipyoug áziévar; extract 2, line 2, 
katà for xaracyoDca; extract 5, line 1, 62d Ozounvíac oeinuóv for bad Beounviaç 
aeiopodc; extract 5, line 2, xpwtov (?) for hov; extract 10, line 5, &tepor (?) for 
&t1; extract 10, line 13, zapéneunov for zapanéunovtar; extract 12, line 10, xozivtov 
for xontóvtov; extract 14, line 4, 'AtáAoo is spelt with double tau. I owe these 
readings to Mr. N. G. Wilson, who examined a photograph of the manuscript; 
I am most grateful to Mr. Wilson for pointing out these corrections to me, and for 
allowing me to note them in this article. A revised text of these extracts is printed 
below p. 17-20. 
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and seven from Justinian’s. For three of these extracts, Freund 
could cite no parallel passage from any Byzantine chronicle.!? For 
the other eight extracts, there are relevant parallels in Theophanes, 
Malalas, or the extracts from an anonymous sixth-century 
ecclesiastical history (the Anecdota Cramer).?? It is probable that for 
this period of his history the Great Chronographer was using both 
Malalas and the Anecdota Cramer as his sources, and in this he 
would have anticipated Theophanes ?! 

The last three extracts from the Great Chronographer (nos. 
12-14) concern eighth-century events from the reigns of Leo III 
and Constantine V. Extract 14, the earliest of these notices, is a 
precisely-dated account of the earthquake of October 725; this 
extract was reproduced by Theophanes in almost exactly the same 
words,?? and was reworked by Nicephorus in a much looser and 
more stylish fashion.?? 

Extract 12 reports a serious earthquake in Palestine and Syria, 
and then the great plague which devastated the Aegean and 
Constantinople in the 740s. The earthquake is recorded by 
Theophanes in almost exactly the same wording as the Great 
Chronographer's, but with the significant addition of the date 
(18 January, at the fourth hour), as well as of the phrase xai 
uáAicta Kata tv Épruov tfj; àyíaç nóAgoc 2* The plague is recorded 
by both Theophanes and Nicephorus? The structure of their 
accounts is similar to the Great Chronographer's, and there is 
also some similarity of language, particularly between Theophanes 


19. Extract 2 (an earthquake in Zeno's reign), extract 3 (a shower of balsam in 
Anastasius' reign), and extract 10 (the great plague of the sixth century). 

20. J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecae regiae 
parisiensis II p. 87-114. On the Anecdota Cramer, see Freund, op. cit. (n. 1 above), 
p. 36 ff. 

21. Since the Great Chronographer was one of Theophanes' sources for the 
late sixth century, it might appear a reasonable supposition that he would also have 
been Theophanes' source for this earlier period. It is possible that Theophanes only 
knew the Anecdota Cramer through the intermediary of the Great Chronographer, 
but the linguistic relationships between these three authors are indecisive: at some 
points Theophanes appears slightly closer to the Anecdota Cramer, at others to the 
Great Chronographer's reworking of the Anecdota Cramer. There can be little doubt 
that Theophanes consulted Malalas directly, in view of the extent and closeness of 
his linguistic dependence. 

22. Theophanes, p. 412.6-21; the most significant divergence is that Theophanes 
has used oratio recta for an indirect command in his source. 

23. Nicephorus, Breviarium, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), p. 59.2-14. 

24. Theophanes, p. 422.28. 

25. Theophanes, p. 422.29-424.3; Nicephorus, p. 62.24-64.9. 
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and the Great Chronographer. However, Theophanes and 
Nicephorus are both considerably fuller than the Great Chrono- 
grapher, for example about the visions experienced by those 
afflicted with the plague and about the problems of burying the 
corpses,”° and they both interpret the plague as a divine punish- 
ment for the impiety of the iconoclasts.?" 

As it is preserved, the Great Chronographer extract cannot have 
been the joint source for Nicephorus’ and Theophanes’ accounts 
of the plague. Either this extract is an abridgement of the original 
chronicle, or the Great Chronographer's material was reworked 
by an intermediate writer who served as the common source of 
Nicephorus and Theophanes. This problem must be examined in 
conjunction with the difficulties posed by extract 13 of the Great 
Chronographer. 

Extract 13, the latest of the extracts from the Great Chrono- 
grapher, records the birth of Constantine V's son, the future Leo 
IV, which was accompanied by shooting stars in the heavens. 
Nicephorus, in a much longer account,”® records that Leo's birth 
was accompanied by a serious earthquake in Syria which caused 
very extensive damage; from one of the cracks opened by the 
earthquake, a mule emerged and it prophesied the impending 
destruction of Arab power. Nicephorus next records that Leo was 
crowned by his father Constantine, who then campaigned against 
Melitene: Constantine's wife Maria died, and shortly afterwards 
shooting stars were seen in the heavens. Nicephorus' description 
of the shooting stars is a literary reworking of the Great Chrono- 
grapher's account.?? Theophanes’ account of the birth of Leo (dated 
to January, Indiction 3, i.e. A.D. 750), and of the accompanying 
earthquake and phophecy, is closely parallel to that of 
Nicephorus.'? Theophanes then immediately, within the same 
annus mundi 6241, proceeds to the report of the coronation of Leo, 

26. e.g. Theophanes p. 423.11—19 and Nicephorus p. 63.8-14, where the similarity 
of language indicates a common source. 

27. Theophanes, p. 423.1-4 and p. 424.1-3, and Nicephorus p. 64.5-9; the 
language of these denunciations is different, and there is nothing to indicate that 
they were derived from a common source. 

28. Nicephorus, p. 64.21 ff. 

29. Nicephorus, p. 65.8-23; his concluding sentence, paci dé noddoi cg dia 
ndans tf; oikovuévnç TÓ toto0tov i&aíatov dtedeixvoto Oéapa, reproduces the last 
sentence of the Great Chronographer’s extract with only the substitution of oç 


for őt. 
30. Theophanes, p. 426.14—26. 
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which he dates to Pentecost, Indiction 4 (751); he does not record 
the shooting stars.?! 

Theophanes and Nicephorus were clearly following the same 
source for Leo's birth, the Syrian earthquake, and the mule's 
prophecy. This source probably jumped directly from the prophecy 
to the coronation of Leo, and in this it was copied by Theophanes 
who did not attempt to divide the information into the correct 
anni mundi. For his account of the shooting stars in connection 
with Leo's coronation, Nicephorus was following the Great 
Chronographer. It is therefore a reasonable, though unprovable, 
assumption that the Great Chronographer was the common source 
for the whole sequence of Leo's birth, events in Syria, Leo's 
coronation, and the shooting stars. Nicephorus decided to use 
more of the information than Theophanes did, although 
Theophanes recorded exact dates for the birth and coronation. On 
this hypothesis, the surviving extract from the Great Chrono- 
grapher, which jumps directly from Leo's birth to the shooting 
stars, would be an abridgement of a much longer original that 
would have contained the common information underlying 
Nicephorus and Theophanes.?? 

Finally, there are three points relating to the Great Chrono- 
grapher on which I wish to comment. The first concerns the 
possible influence of the Great Chronographer on other surviving 
chronicles. In the chronicle of Leo Grammaticus, the account of 
Maurice's reign, and indeed of the reigns of Justin II and Tiberius 
as well, shows a remarkable similarity to the information which 
Theophanes derived from the source that he was using to supple- 
ment Theophylact. Leo is unlikely to have extracted this informa- 
tion fortuitously from Theophanes, and his information is also 
sometimes fuller than that in Theophanes.?? Since Theophanes' 
second source at this point was the Great Chronographer, there is 


31. Theophanes, p. 426.26—29. 

32. The following hypothesis might account for the abridgement of extracts 12 
and 13, and for the chronological dislocation of extract 14 (which appears to be 
complete). Extracts 12 and 13 are the last two extracts copied onto folio 242r of the 
Chronicon Paschale manuscript, and the scribe may have been compressing his 
material in the belief that folio 242r was all the space available for these extracts. 
However, the scribe turned the page, realised that two-thirds of folio 242v was 
lying empty, and so copied out in full extract 14, an extract that he had previously 
decided to omit on grounds of lack of space. 

33. Leo p. 133.8-10; 133.11-134.23; 136.11-12, 16-20; 137.20-138.1 (Bonn 
edition), preserve information that is not in Theophanes. 
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a distinct possibility that Leo used the Great Chronographer as a 
source for some parts of his chronicle: in this case, Leo’s account 
of the seventh and eighth centuries might be an important witness 
for the Great Chronographer’s account of this period. There are a 
number of parallels between Leo Grammaticus and the account of 
the reigns of Maurice, Phocas and Heraclius which is embedded in 
a Georgian chronicle of the sieges of Constantinople;** it is 
possible that the Georgian account was also derived from the 
Great Chronographer. 

The second point concerns the possible religious affiliations of 
the Great Chronographer, assuming that he is the common source 
of Theophanes and Nicephorus. P. J. Alexander argued strongly 
against the theory that their common source was an iconoclast 
work,?? on the grounds that their treatment of the great plague and 
of Constantine V's economic policies pointed to an anti-iconoclast 
source. Some objections can be raised against Alexander's argu- 
ments. Both Theophanes and Nicephorus do interpret the plague as 
a divine punishment against the iconoclasts, but there are no signs 
of an anti-iconoclast treatment in extract 12 of the Great Chrono- 
grapher, their probable source, and there is little similarity between 
their anti-iconoclast phraseology.°* On the other hand, I have 
already suggested that this extract of the Great Chronographer 
may be an abbreviation, and Leo Grammaticus, another possible 
offshoot from the Great Chronographer, also treats the plague as a 
manifestation of God's wrath.?" Alexander overstates the simi- 
larities between Theophanes and Nicephorus in their treatment of 
Constantine's economic policies.?? Both show a dislike for the 
policies and refer to Constantine as a new Midas and a hoarder 
of gold, but only Nicephorus links economic and religious 
criticism. This anti-iconoclast gloss in Nicephorus is probably his 
own composition, since Theophanes is unlikely to have ignored 
such a congenial interpretation of events in his source. At this point, 
the common source need only have contained criticism of the 
economic policy. 

34. Translation by M. van Esbroeck in Bedi Kartlisa, XXXIV (1976), 74—96; 
at p. 76, Van Esbroeck noted the similarity to Leo. 

35. P. J. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople (Oxford 1958), 
pp. 158-162. 

36. Theophanes, p. 423.1—4 and 424.1—3; Nicephorus, p. 64.5-9. 


37. Leo, p. 184.9-20. 
38. Theophanes, p. 443.18-22; Nicephorus, p. 76.5-14. 
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To set against these possible anti-iconoclast passages, there are 
some places where Theophanes' language suggests that his source 
was not opposed to the iconoclasts on religious grounds.?? 
Although firm conclusions cannot be reached, the presence in 
Theophanes of limited pro-iconoclast material is more significant 
than the anti-iconoclast rhetoric. Theophanes is most unlikely to 
have composed complimentary references to iconoclast emperors, 
and so he probably took these over inadvertently from his source, 
whereas he would naturally have added denunciations of the 
iconoclasts in order to adapt a source that appeared insufficiently 
hostile towards iconoclast emperors. The source did not like 
Constantine's economic policies, and this dislike was amplified by 
Theophanes and Nicephorus; the source may have treated the 
plague as a general manifestation of God's wrath on sinful humanity, 
a slant which could easily be adapted to specifically anti-iconoclast 
rhetoric. 

The third point concerns the composition of the Chronographia 
of Theophanes. Professor Cyril Mango has persuasively argued 
that Theophanes had neither the education, physical strength, nor 
time to undertake such a large-scale composition, and that he 
relied on George Syncellus for almost all his information, even for 
some of the very last events that he recorded.*? Theophanes admits 
that George provided him with material for the Chronographia, 
and Mango suggests that George in fact handed Theophanes a 
more or less complete work, which Theophanes touched up with a 
few chronological calculations. It is worth considering how much 
intellectua] and physical labour was involved in compiling the 
Chronographia. For the period up to A.D. 565, the Chronographia 
is basically an amalgam of Malalas and the Anecdota Cramer 
(or a similar ecclesiastical history); to this was added some material 
from Procopius. For the period after A.D. 565, the Chronographia 
may have been based on the Great Chronographer, together with 
an eastern chronicle,!! and contemporary information, possibly 


39. e.g. the references to the iconoclast Leo III as ó eboeByco BaciuúƏu=o 
(Theophanes, p. 396.8, 18), in his fight against the xypmrouáyog; Lovdeipav 
(Theophanes, p. 395.23); God and the Virgin both assist Leo (p. 396.16-18). 

40. C. Mango, 'Who wrote the Chronicle of Theophanes?, ZRVI, XVIII 
(1978), 9-17. 

41. The clearest discussion is still that by E. W. Brooks, 'The Sources of 
Theophanes and the Syriac Chronicler’ BZ, XV (1906) 578-87; see also N. 
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collected by George Syncellus; to this was added material from 
Theophylact, and probably also from George of Pisidia (if this was 
not already contained in the Great Chronographer). Thus either 
George Syncellus or Theophanes would have possessed a ready- 
made framework for the Chronographia in the form of the three 
or four large chronicles that he was reworking; this framework 
would have greatly simplified the task of compiling, or of putting 
the finishing touches to, the Chronographia. 

This attempt to minimise the labour involved in compiling the 
Chronographia by no means rebuts Mango’s arguments against the 
authorship of Theophanes, although this might provide one way of 
circumventing Mango’s criticism of Theophanes’ capabilities and 
resources. George Syncellus, the alternative compiler of the 
Chronographia, laboured under many of the difficulties which 
Mango has ascribed to Theophanes. George was equally short of 
time, and eventually he had to entrust the Chronographia or 
‘proto-Chronographia’ to Theophanes for some form of completion. 
George's qualities as a historian can be assessed on the basis of the 
Chronicle which is firmly attached to his name. George's Chronicle 
is a mechanical compilation that is based mainly on Josephus, 
Manetho, Julius Africanus, and Eusebius. If George was responsible 
for the basic compilation of the Chronographia, then one would 
not expect him to show much subtlety or skill in handling his 
source material. The hypothesis for the construction of the 
Chronographia which I have suggested in the previous paragraph 
would be consistent with George's known limitations as a writer. 

The Great Chronographer was a common source, perhaps the 
major common source, underlying Nicephorus’ Breviarium and a 
large part of Theophanes' Chronographia, although it is impossible 
to determine the extent of its contribution. Recognition of the 
importance of the Great Chronographer may contribute to an 
understanding of how Theophanes' Chronographia was composed, 
but it does not provide a solution to the problems of the source 
traditions which underlie the works of Nicephorus and Theophanes. 


Pigulevskaja, "Theophanes Chronographia and the Syrian Chronicles’ JOBG, XVI 
(1967), 55-60, and A. Proudfoot, ‘The Sources of Theophanes for the Heraclian 
Dynasty' B, XLIV (1974) at 405-20. With regard to this eastern source, it is worth 
noting that the Great Chronographer (extract 12) recorded the Palestine earthquake 
of A.D. 746, information that Theophanes (p. 422.25-28) might otherwise have 
been expected to have derived from the eastern source. 
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The Great Chronographer, writing in the late eighth century, must 
himself have relied on earlier sources: it is a reasonable speculation 
that he used Malalas and the Anecdota Cramer; it is possible to 
identify the main outlines and the nature of his account of the late 
sixth century by analysing Theophanes’ account and isolating the 
material which Theophanes did not derive from Theophylact; but 
for the seventh and eighth centuries, speculation about the Great 
Chronographer’s sources would slide into the realms of fantasy. 


Merton College, 
Oxford 


Appendix 
dAAcG ano tod peyddov ypovoypágov. 

1. 'Eni fj; Baoidetag Zyvwvoc aeiapoc év ‘Pddq@ yeyowog ta te 
youvácia abtic Kai ei ti káAAoc v ti node KatéotpEeweV, Kai uet! 
ob zoÀbv ypóvov èv gOiwwonogxo yéyovev ei; tò Buldvtiov cgiGuóç 
uéyag cg moÀÀlobç olcouç, éxkAgoíag, xai éufáAovg Kataneceiv. 
Katexwodn dé xai nÀ50n àvÜpconov avapiOunta. Eneas 6é kai rj ogaipa 
tod àvópiávrtoc tod gopov kai 5 otHAn tod ueyáAov Osoóocíov 1j 
ei; tov Kiova tod Taópov, ñ te OáAacoa aypiwbsiaa noppwtdtw 
éCédpape kai tfjc npótepov yfjc nepiAafloboa uépoc ol<ouç obk ÓAÍyovc 
katáfaAev. àctépec te Katénecov ni O0áAaacav agaipaig nopóg 
óuoi01 Kai Oepuóv abtij; tò bDÓcop énoinoay. dijpKet ÔÈ 6 toloDToç 
celo uoc ni "uépac avveyelc A’ cg Kai TOV tely@v uépog oük GAtyov 
kataneceiv, Kai nópyouc ánavtag kai NoAAG oikýuata àvazpanfjvat, 
kai tġv nóv nò thy vekpóv énóCeo0ai, ta dé Ew trj nóAscc Kal 
TOV ypvoðv nvAÓv navta kactcveyOfjvai. 

2. “Eni tig Bacidsiag vob abtob Zývævoç Kivicews yàp ioyopüc 
yivopévng BAdBnv ob tHv tvyoðoav sipyácato Kata yap tov 
‘“Edinonovtov nopÜuóv “ABidov te Kai Aajuyákou tæv mnóAscv 
covégye tà nÀtío, Kai nepi tò Opax@ov Kiipa Kaddinolic kai 
Loto Katénecov tho te nodewco Tevédov nieiatov Katénece. 


1. On the earthquake at Constantinople, cf. Anec. Cramer, p. 112.11-18 and 
Theophanes, p. 125.29-126.5 (also Leo Gramm., p. 116.21-117.1, and Cedrenus, 
p. 618.16-22; CSHB); these accounts do not mention the tidal wave, shooting stars, 
or boiling sea. Malalas, p. 385.3-5 and Chron. Pasch., p. 605.16-18 have similar 
but briefer notices, though Malalas, p. 385.5-8 also records damage in Bithynia 
(cf. Leo Gramm., p. 117.1-2). 

2. No parallel passages. 
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KatnvéxOn óà xai THY uakpóv very nüpyoi v, £i; obc avveyóoÜ0ncav 
návteg oi ékeioe goyóvteg. eig ó& nepi Lnatov tónov BopBopwdec 
èk yic ti àvécAvoev 6 nayév e606 nýooa yéyove. 

3. "Eni flaciAcíag “Avactaciov to} Aixopov otakt) EBpexe èni 
thc BaciAevobanc abtijc Kai tivæv vóncov ikavðv. 

4. "Eni "Iovotívou tod Baciléwc ceicuóc péyac èv “Avtioxeig 
éyéveto, nepi @pav tic nuépac B’. Bpaauácov yap óuoD Kai xAóvov 
THC yfíc cvykivovuévov nüci axedov toiç ¿volcobGt tapos éyévero. 

5. "Eni Iovotiviavod énae náAw bnó Ücounvíag ceiopoy ñ ueyáAn 
"Avtióyela. peta Ovo TN vob Npwtov yeyovótoc atio oU: Kai ékpátgoev 
ó cticuÓg èni pav uíav (ote mectiv Ewo éddgov tà teix tfj; 
nóÀecG kai oikíag ueyáAag, ànoOaveiv óà Kai àvópdv yididdec 6’. 
yéyovev óé Kai fipyyuóc èk tod obpavod goflepóc Kai yeukov ðeivòç 
Kai flapótatoc. 

6. Eni tic Baotieiac "lIovotiviavob  éna0cv nò Oeopunviac 
Tlounniotbnodic. £oyía0n yàp bno vo0 ceicpod Kai dn@deto tò "jugo 
tfjg nóiewç perà THV oikgtópov. kai Hoav nò yüv xai goval 
abtÓv ġkoúovto Bowytwy kai noAAà éÓcprjcato ó faciAzóg npóc 
tò avayOfvai abtotc. Kai tobs necóvtaç égiAotiujaato. 

7. “Eni-t@ &' Étei tic Baotlsiac “Iovotiviavod ñ vob Azyouévoo 
Nixa àvtapoía yéyove. kai gotewav oi tæv Oyu sig Baoiléa 
‘Yndtiov tov ovyyevi tod Baciléwmco "Avaotacíov. Kai atacewc 
yevouévgc ónuotikfj; èv v "Innoópóuq anwddeto ÓyAoc uéypi tv 
A£' xiAidócov. éxavOn óà Kai MoAb uépog tfj; nóAscG, kai ñ ueyáAm 
é&xkAgcía kai ñ ayia Eiprvg kai ó Eevav toi} Xauwov kai tò 
Abyovctéov Kai tò mpoKidviov tfj; Baocuücñç Kai ñ yadKn tod 
nadatiov, Kai éyéveto 0óBoç péyac. 

8. “Eni tfj; BaciAgíiaç tod abtobd “Tovativiavod aciauóg uéyag èv 

3. No parallel passages. 

4. cf. Malalas, p. 419.5-421.21, a very detailed account that was used by Cedrenus, 
p. 640.17-641.21, and more briefly by Theophanes, p. 172.11-19 (also Georgius 
Monachus, p. 626.8-15, ed. de Boor, and Leo Gramm., p. 123.19-24). 

5. On the earthquake at Antioch, cf. Malalas, p. 442.18-443.7 and Theophanes, 
p. 177.22—-33 (also Georgius Monachus, p. 643.4—10, Leo Gramm., p. 126.1-5, and 
Cedrenus, p. 646.5-15); on the winter, cf. Theophanes, p. 177.33-178.5 (also 
Cedrenus, p. 646.15-19). 

6. cf. Malalas, p. 436.17-437.2 and Theophanes, p. 216.17-22; Georgius 
Monachus, p. 626.15—-19, Leo Gramm., p. 123.24-124.2, and Cedrenus, p. 641.21—23, 
record the same information but place it in Justin I’s reign. 

7. cf. Anec. Cramer, p. 112.19-27, and Theophanes, p. 181.26-31 (also Leo 
Gramm., p. 126.6-17 and Cedrenus, p. 647.11-17). 


8. cf. Anec. Cramer, p. 113.24—30, Malalas, p. 486.23—487.5, and Theophanes, 
p. 222.25-30 (also Cedrenus, p. 656.2—5). 
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KovoxavtivovnóAei éyéveto. kai Éneaov éxkAnaiai Kai olkoi Kai tò 
tceiyoc paAiota tO Kata tv ypvoñv xóptav. éneoe óé Kai ñ Adyyxn, 
nv éxpatet 6 üvópiüc ó éota@c ei; tòv gópov, Kai ý óe&ià yxeip vob 
avdpiavtog tod Enpoddgov Kai ànéÜavov noddoi Kai qóflog uéyac 
navtac KatéAape. 

9. "Eni tic Bactlsiag "Iovaziviavob csiaposg uéyac cig óÀov tov 
Kóopov yéyovev Mote NtwOAval tò uov thc Kolixov. 

10. "Eni tf; BaciAzíag “Tovotiviavod noAbtponds tig kai yadenn 
vógoç toig avOpwnoic évéoxnye Kai oi uiv Óaiuovíoc gdopaci 
NEPININTOVTES tfjg vdaov peEtEizyov eb0úç, coc Kai abtov tov flaciAÉa 
thc vócov petadayovta Oeod diacwOfvai ebdoKia’ oi è évEipovc 
ánonAavopyevoi toD Aoiuob peteAduBavov Érepoi npoofloAfjc nvpetod 
énepyouévou  àgavobc  napagópp  vóooQ Kai katóyo  bnvo 
Katepepicovto’ àv oi uev Au óiegÜcipovrto v Önvæ npooKeipevol, 
oi ô bnÓ tç àypunvíag éywpovv sic tHY ànoAsiav. GAhoig Éuecoc 
&niyivópevog aipatoc tayéoc aneotepeito tod Cfjv. óooic ó& tO THC 
zapagopüg ob cuvrfvtgoe náOnua, odto1 BovBdvoc éntyivopévov D 
Kata tod Gw@patog uópiov Ü Kai tho uanyáAgg évtóg taiç Óóbvaig 
évanéppintov kai toD Çv. tioi ÔÈ Kai gAUkxaivat àvOpákcov éCavOobo: 
tQ ocatr napevOd tH Üaváto napéneunov ëk dé toi nAnOovc tõv 
tedevt@vtwy obte mapaneunóucvoi oi vekpoi éxopilovto obtE 
katayaAAÓuevor kafkog oc &Üdntovto, GÀ) sig tobç AdKKovG 
aneppintovto. 

11. "Eni zñç BaciAgíaç toð abtob, qiAokaAovuévoo tob TpobAdov 
tfc ugyúÀAnç éxkAgaíag — nv yàp dleppnypévoc èk tæv yevouévov 
oeiouÕv — é&neoe tò avatodiKov uépoc toð ayiov Ovaolactnpiov. Kai 
guvétpiye TO kiflobpiov xai Tac ayiac tpanélac Kai tov dufkova. 

12. 'Eni tic Baotlsiag vob Kompovóuov oticuóg Kata tmv 
HaAaictívgv kai tov "Iopóávgv kai nücav thy Lopiav yv éyéveto. 
kai noddai uopidóec Kai avapiOuntoi veÜvijkaci, éxKAnoia te Kai 
povactypia nentwKaol. Kai kata TOV abtóv KGIDÓV Aoi óÓnc vóGoç 
ano Lixediag kai KaAafpíac apEdpevog xai olóv tı nõp énivepopevoc 
èni gv 'EAAáóa xai tag vyooucg ón. kaiéAafe ó& Kai tmv 
Kwvotavtivotnodw, pépovoa Kai gavtdcuata cvveyrj. Kai tocoitov 


9. cf. Malalas, p. 482.12-13, Theophanes, p. 224.11-13 (also Cedrenus, p. 
656.16—18). 

10. No parallel passages. 

11. cf. Anec. Cramer, p. 114.14-22, Malalas, p. 489.19-490.5, and Theophanes, 
p. 232.27-233.3 (also Cedrenus, p. 676.20—677.19). 

12. cf. Nicephorus, p. 62.24-64.9 and Theophanes, p. 422.25-424.3 (also 
Cedrenus, vol. II, p. 7.17-9.1). 
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nAnGocg åk tod toiobtov voonpatos yéyovev tnd Oavatov Gg toic 
aidyoig Céoig cavíóag éniatpwvvvpévovg énigoptilecOat tobç 
vekpobc, KOTIMVTMY ó6 THV Huldveov Kai åpáčaç énipoptilecOal Kai 
obte andyecGal, &xdehoindtwy ðè tÓv tagÓv Kai tac QvúÓpouç 
kivatépvag nAnpwOfval cwpudtwv vexpdv. énegaivovto óà adpata 
Kai v toig tv àvÜpomnov iuatíoi; Kai toic iepoic évdbuact otavpoi 
édaiwosic nAcia oi kai paytaciat sig t0AA00c tv àvÜpormov yeydvact. 
¿£ vi avvéBy kai óAoxAfpouc olcouç kAeia0 vai Kai uù elvai cobs 
Oántovtag. 

13. "Eni tijg yevésewc Aéovtog tod} viod Kwvotavtivov toð 
Konpovóuoo tob obpaviov xcpov éddxovv oi dotépeg mávtec 
petaxiveiobai xai KatapépecOai Or Öns tfj; voxtds. oi O& nEpivetol 
yivóuevoi BOpdov diedbovto. paci óà noddoi Gti did náonç tf; 
oixovpévns tò tolodtov &Caíciov Óicócikvoto Oéaua. 

14. "Oui èni tfj; Baothsiag Agovtoc gglGuoç yéyove uéyag Kai 
poßepòç àv KevoravrivovnóAet pnvoc 'Oxrofipioo xc’, ivó. 0, nuépe 
Ô, pan’. kai énvo)qoav éxkAnoiai kai uovactijpia Aaóc te noAUG 
téOvyxev. Enece Ó Kai ó àvópiüc 6 gtg ¿mi tç “Attddov nóptac 
toÜ u£yáAov Kwvotavtivov dua 1 abt® "AtáAc Kai ñ oci 
"Apkaóíov ñ èni toi Enpoddpov Kiovog ésta Kai 6 avdpiac roD 
peyddov Ocodoaion ó éni TÄS xypvanc ndptac, td xe yepoaia teíyy Kai 
nóAtig Kai ycopía ¿v tH Opdxy Kai ñ Nucoyujócia ¿v Bidvvia kai ñ 
Ilpaívevog kai ù Nixaia ¿v ñ uia ¿con éxkAgoía. ånégvye Kai ñ 
0áAacca tæv vixeiwy Ópcov čv tidi TÓNO. kai éxpátgoe 6 ocio uÓG 
ufjvac if’. ó obv faciAcg ióbv tà teiyn tç nédewco ntwOévta 
npooétate toic dloikytaic anaitioa Kata npdcOeciv toð Kavóvoç 
Kal’ éxactov Vvóittgua uiAiapíciov a' veka avoikodopiacg t@v tEly@v 
thc nédewc Kai éxeiOev Enexpatnoe ovvAOeia anaitciobal Kat’ toc 
Kai TO ómépatov napa TOV OloiKyTOv. 


13. cf. Nicephorus, p. 64.21-22, 65.18~23, and Theophanes, p. 426.14—29. 
14. cf. Nicepliorus, p. 59.2-14, and Theophanes, p. 412.6-16 (also Georgius, 
Monachus, p. 744.11-16, Leo Gramm., p. 180.6-16, and Cedrenus, p. 801.9—22). 
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The United States and the 
Question of the Greco-Turkish 
War, 1919-1922 


SAMUEL J. RAPHALIDES 


I 


In the post World War II era, the strain in the trilateral relation 
between the United States, Greece and Turkey is one of the most 
disquieting and vexatious elements to emerge from American 
foreign policy. The so-called southeastern flank of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is currently beset with 
tensions that threaten to impede its contributory role in NATO’s 
overall defense strategy for southeastern Europe (if they have not 
already done so). In this political drama, the principal antagonists, 
Greece and Turkey, have a number of outstanding differences 
which on occasion have brought them to the precipice of war. 
As a result, the United States has intervened as the protagonist 
and consequently has become the recipient of the enmity of these 
two NATO allies for not recognizing their ‘special’ claims or 
interests. As in the characteristic classical Greek drama, the chorus 
of NATO partners offer a common chant: they are united in 
proclaiming that the current state of affairs seems to portend 
failure to the concerted effort to defend Western Europe. 
Although this vexatious problem developed during the post 
World War II period, it is best understood when approached 
through an historical paradigm in which the many forces that 
helped create the tension can be mined from the field of historical 
events. To be sure, the current dilemma in the trilateral relation 
of the United States, Greece and Turkey was not created by any 
one variable; it is, instead, the result of complex and interactive 
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forces of history that can be observed in the American experience, 
and in the bilateral relation between the two antagonists, within 
a framework of European events in which the United States played 
a significant role. Participation in World War I and the post war 
settlements by the United States reflect this role. Then, too, the 
participation of the United States in the Second World War and its 
assumptive post bellum leadership role of the West strengthen the 
historical linkage, because Greece and Turkey become dependent 
on the United States and have not resolved their outstanding 
bilateral differences. In this context, historic claims and interests 
were constantly subsumed under Cold War priorities — that is, the 
greater struggle taking place between East and West. As a result, 
as new differences emerged from the accumulation of unresolved 
claims and unrecognized ‘special’ interests, American policies often 
exacerbated the tension between the antagonists. 

Within the American historical context of this trilateral relation, 
the Greco-Turkish war of 1919-22 is but one link in a relational 
pattern that had its genesis in the Greek war of independence from 
the Ottoman Empire (1821-9). Conceptually its significance as a 
subject of inquiry in American foreign policy rests with two 
noteworthy factors. First, it occurred at that moment in American 
history when the forces of internationalism paradoxically generated 
isolationism. Therefore it underscores a chapter in American foreign 
policy in which the Harding Administration attempted to reconcile 
nonentanglement in Europe’s affairs with the pragmatic require- 
ments demanded of a dominant power. Second, it focuses needed 
attention on the trilateral relation of the United States, Greece and 
Turkey in the pre-World War II period — a period that has 
received insufficient attention. It is the description of the situation 
in the Near East to which we now briefly give our attention. 


II 


On 30 October 1918 Turkey accepted the armistice of Mudros, 
which removed the Ottoman Empire from the war. However, the 
Turks did not sign a peace treaty until 10 August 1920, at Sévres. 
The considerable delay in a settlement of the Eastern Question, 
after the Mudros armistice, had several causes. First, the allied 
concern with Germany consumed most of the attention in 1919. 
Second, considerable attention was devoted to the division of the 
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Austrian Empire, especially the Balkan territorial frontiers. And, 
lastly, delay occurred because of the widely held idea by the allies 
that the United States was considering accepting mandates under 
the newly created League of Nations for the proposed Armenian 
state and Constantinople.! 

Although President Wilson refused to commit any American 
forces to the occupation of Turkey, he agreed to both an American 
mandate for Armenia and possibly Constantinople, if the United 
States Senate consented.? However, given the nature of American 
public opinion against entanglement in European matters, as 
evidenced by the Senate's rejection of the treaty of Versailles, the 
prospect for a mandatory role was not very good. In June 1920 
Congress formally refused the proposal for an American mandate. 
The congressional rejoinder was straightforward and compelling, 
and officially signaled a United States withdrawal from all political 
responsibilities in the Near East.? 

The general complexity of the situation in Asia Minor and the 
area of the Straits, along with the traditional rivalries which 
divided the allies, most notably the conflict between Great Britain 
and France,* caused many problems through misperception and 
miscalculation among the actors. For example, it created the illusion 
that time and circumstances would allow its imposition upon the 
Turks regardless of the provisions of the settlement with Turkey. 


1. The United States officially sought information on what a mandatory role 
would entail. Major General Jaces G. Harbord, Chief of the President's Mission 
to the Near East, was assigned the responsibility 'to investigate and report on 
political, military, geographical, administrative, economic, and other considerations 
involved in possible American interests and responsibilities in that region’. Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1919, II (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1934), pp. 826-8. (Hereafter cited as Foreign 
Relations.) See New York Times (22 February 1920), IV, p. 1. 

2. Foreign Relations, 1919, Paris Peace Conference, III, p. 788. A similar refusal 
to commit American forces was expressed by President Harding before the Lausanne 
conference opened in 1922. The administration was strictly committed to ‘protection 
of legitimate American rights and interests, without participation in political or 
territorial settlements, and of using the influence and good offices of the United 
States wherever possible toward a beneficent and last peace in the Near East'. 
New York Times (18 November 1922), p. 2. 

3. M. S. Anderson, The Eastern Question 1774-1923 (New York, 1966), p. 362. 

4. Italy and Greece also clashed. In a letter to the New York Times a Greek 
spokesman, Cleanthis Zonaras, the former Civil Governor of Myriophyto, Thrace, 
lamented that without historic rights in Asia Minor Italian rule 'in occupied Greek 
territories is as tyrannical as was the Turkish despotism'. (1 June 1919), III, p. 2. 
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The Eastern Question was further complicated by (a) the collapse 
of the Russian Empire and the additional problem of the 
proliferation of successor states in the region; (b) questions 
concerning self-determination, recognition and boundaries — the 
demographics of the region frequently aggravated attempts to draw 
frontiers based according to ethnicity and the concept of self- 
determination advanced by President Wilson was seized by the 
Greeks as one rationalization of their claims in Asia Minor;5 
(c) the question of whether the Turks would be allowed to retain 
territory anywhere in Europe, including Constantinople; (d) the 
internationalization of the Straits and the difficulty of determining 
how that was to be organized; and (e) the question as to whether 
or not Greece would assume sovereignty of Smyrna and its 
immediate surroundings. These were important issues posing 
serious problems to which there were no simple solutions. 

Mutual suspicions over territorial arrangements of mandates and 
spheres of interest also impeded cooperation. In one instance, in 
July 1919, the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, accused the 
French and Italians of trying to gain the upper hand in Turkey, 
especially in business ventures." The effect of these suspicions 
seriously compromised the allied capacity to impose a settlement 
on Turkey. In addition, on 14 May 1919 the rivalries precipitated 
the Greco-Turkish conflict by inviting the landing of Greek forces 
at Smyrna under the pretense of protecting the Greek and Christian 
population.® 

For example, in April 1919, Italian forces landed in Adalia in 
an attempt to assert Italy’s claim to a separate sphere of interest 
in southern Asia Minor. In response to Italy’s unilateral action, 
the British, French and American governments authorized the 
Greek landing and provided the requisite naval coverage.? There 


5. ‘Of all the powers, Greece was the only one who could advance the additional 
claim that in the regions she coveted there was a large population which was 
Greek Orthodox and within that population a large proportion which spoke the 
Greek language, living in communities that had their own schools and a Greek 
way of life. Moreover, Greece was contiguous to the regions in which she hoped 
to expand’. See D. Dakin, The Unification of Greece 1770-1923 (New York, 1972), 
p. 222. 

6. M. S. Anderson, Ibid., pp. 362-3. 

7. Ibid., p. 363. 

8. The Greek claims for the landing were almost entirely false. See Charles T. 
Thompson, The Peace Conference Day by Day (New York, 1920), pp. 373-4. 

9. The American naval force included the battleship U.S.S. Arizona and five 
destroyers. 
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is some question over who proposed the Greek landing. It has been 
suggested that it came from President Wilson,1° who apparently 
made a unilateral decision to commit American naval forces in the 
landing. Whatever the source of origin, the effect was clear: the 
historic enmity between Turk and Greek was intensified. The notion 
of Greek occupation of Turkish territory galvanized Turkish 
sentiment not only against the Greeks, but against their European 
supporters.!! The nationalist Turks thereafter rejected the measures 
imposed by the allies in the 1920 treaty of Sévres. Ironically, 
the United States was spared culpability in the Greek venture. 


10. According to Ambassador Henry Morgenthau, when Italian troops seized 
the port of Adalia, ‘President Wilson attacked the move so vigorously that Premier 
Orlando for a time withdrew from the conference. President Wilson now announced 
_ his support of the long-debated claim of Greece to the possession of Smyrna, Aidin 
and the coast. Apparently, President Wilson’s theory in proposing this move was 
that the nearest friendly troops were the Greek divisions in Macedonia, and that 
prompt action was necessary to protect the Christians of the Smyrna district . . . 


Lloyd George cordially approved President Wilson's proposal, Clemenceau offered 


no objections, and the occupation was ordered and quickly accomplished’. (My 
underline.] See 7 Was Sent To Athens (New York, 1929), pp. 23-4. On the other 


hand, Joseph C. Grew, an American delegate to the Lausanne Conference (1922-3), 
writes that ‘in May 1919, Great Britain and France, in order to forestall Italian 
imperialistic enterprises in Anatolia, encouraged Greece to land troops at Smyrna'. 
See Turbulent Era, A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years, 1 (Boston, 1952), p. 477. 
John A. DeNovo writes: ‘Wilson was drawn into another intra-Allied controversy 
when Italian ambitions in Anatolia frightened Lloyd George and Clemenceau . . . 
Lloyd George did not intend to stand idly by while the Italians ousted Britain's Greek 
ally from Smyrna. He proposed on 6 May that the Greeks be permitted to land two 
or three divisions at Symrna and won the approval of Wilson and Clemenceau 
for this fateful operation to be designated an Allied force under Greek command'. 
[My underline.] See American Interests and Politics in the Middle East 1900—1939 
(Minneapolis, 1963), p. 117. 

11. M. S. Anderson writes: ‘Occupation by the deposed Greeks, by the rayah 
whom they have so often defeated in the past, was an unbearable insult: anger 
mixed with fear began to unite the population of Anatolia against these new 
invaders and their backers in western Europe'. Anderson also cites a British 
representative in Constantinople who described the hostility between Greeks and 
Turks on 17 August 1919 as ‘animosity which has to be seen to be believed, which 
. is as unreasoning as it is rabid, and which is gradually becoming pretty nearly 
unquenchable'. The Eastern Question 1717-1923 (New York, 1966), pp. 364ff. 
British Department Foreign Policy. lst Series, IV, p. 880. See also the account by 
former Consul-General of the United States in the Near East, George Horton. 
He testified that ‘to the Turk, the Hellene is not only a “dog of an unbeliever”, 
but he is a former slave’. The Blight of Asia (New York, 1926), p. 74. Riza 
Bur Bey, the second ranking Turkish delegate to the Lausanne Conference 
(November 1922-July 1923), claimed that the United States and the allies did not 
understand the gravity of the situation in Asia Minor. He states: 'It has been shown 
that Greeks and Turks cannot live side by side, and the only solution is for the 
Greeks to go’. New York Times (18 December 1922), p. 1. 
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Among the Turks, the more helpless the Ottoman government 
in Constantinople appeared, the more attractive the nationalist 
cause. In July 1919, the nationalist movement formally organized 
at Erzerum and quickly spread to the city of Sivas where in 
September its Congress adopted a declaration, which demanded 
allied recognition of the integrity of Turkish territory in accordance 
with the terms of the Mudros armistice. On 11 September 1919 
the allies were informed by the nationalists that the government 
in Constantinople no longer represented Turkey. That declaration 
and the transcendent impotence of the Ottoman government in 
Constantinople signalled nationalist intransigence and instigated 
armed resistance to the Greek occupation of Smyrna. In March 
of 1920 the nationalists moved their government from Sivas to 
Ankara. There Mustapha Kemal was elected President of the Grand 
National Assembly’s executive committee. A National Pact was 
proclaimed and, among other claims, reasserted the declaration of 
territorial integrity issued at Sivas. 

On 10 August 1920, at Sévres, the allies imposed their settle- 
ment upon the largely impotent government in Constantinople. !? 
Those provisions favorable to Greece — the isles of the Aegean 
Sea, eastern Thrace and the region of Smyrna — the nationalists 
considered a despoliation of Turkey proper at the hands of their 
most dangerous enemy not only in historic terms but, also, because 
Greece served as the surrogate of Great Britain and its Turcophobic 
Prime Minister, Lloyd George.!? 

In response, Prime Minister Venizelos of Greece proposed to 
the allies that Greek forces be used against the nationalist 
resistance. Without any formal response, the Greeks assumed the 


12. The terms of the treaty were worked on in a London conference in February 
and March of 1920, and finalized at San Remo in April. On 10 October 1921, 
Admiral Mark L. Bristol, high commissioner of the United States in Constantinople 
between 1919 and 1927, informed Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes that 
‘It is now quite clear that the Treaty of Sévres, if it is retained at all by the Allies, 
will be modified in important particulars. Presumably, there will be further 
negotiations among the allies to accomplish this . . . we cannot rely upon the Allies 
to protect our interests in the Near East’. Bristol to Hughes, 10 October 1921, 
Department of State 711.67/21. Cited in J. A. DeNovo, Ibid., p. 131. 

13. According to H. N. Howard, ‘the Greek aggression at Smyrna did more than 
any other factor to precipitate the nationalist movement in Turkey, but the British 
action at Constantinople [16 March 1920, which preserved the sultan on his throne] 
added the finishing touches’. See The Partition of Turkey, Howard Fertig edition 
(New York, 1966), p. 257. 
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offensive and by the end of 1920 occupied considerable territory, 
including the historic Turkish capital, Bursa. Thereafter, the military 
and diplomatic situation for the Greeks steadily worsened. Because 
of domestic political problems Italy was compelled to evacuate its 
forces from Asia Minor. Whatever Anglo-French ‘cooperation’ 
existed in Anatolia formally ended when France concluded a treaty 
with the government in Ankara on 20 October 1920. In 1921, the 
Greek forces strategically overextended their positions as they 
threatened the new capital at Angora. But they failed in their 
attempt to capture the city. In August 1922, the nationalists’ forces 
scored an impressive victory at the front. The Greek lines broke 
and on 9 September the Turkish nationalists entered the city of 
Smyrna. The military venture for Greece in Asia Minor ended with 
the signing of the armistice at Mudania on 11 October 1922. 
The political settlement was addressed at the Lausanne Conference, 
which met from November 1922 to July 1923. As one student of 
Turkish affairs so aptly observes, ‘Turkey had succeeded in 
completely altering her international position . . . In western Europe 
the Angora government had succeeded in winning both Italy and 
France from any solidarity they may have had with England. They 
had settled accounts with their neighbors. With these new factors 
involved, there can be little wonder at the Greek debacle in 
September 1922’.14 


III 

The American experience in World War I provides a base point 
for the analysis, since the war moved the United States from 
complacent unconcern with Europe's troubles through economic 
and ideological involvement to military participation. The United 
States entered the First World War with a sense of duty rather 
than enthusiasm. Although some Americans viewed participation 
as an adventure, and something of a crusade, most considered the 
experience as an interference with normal routine. Virtually every 
sector of society felt the strains of government regulation or control. 
Even some sectors that benefited from government policy viewed the 
war time restrictions as harmful to the nation's sense of well-being. 
In short, the average American's reaction to internationalism can 
be described as a disillusionment and it sparked what Warren G. 


14. Ibid., p. 264. 
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Harding popularized as a return to ‘normalcy’. In his first annual 
message to the nation, he declared: ‘It is not my purpose to bring 
to you a program of world restoration. In the main such a program 
must be worked out by the nations more directly concerned’.'* 

The public clamoured for demobilization, an end to government 
restrictions — a return to ‘normalcy’. The government responded 
by releasing 652,000 men from the army before the end of 1918. 
By the end of June 1919, it had disbanded over 2.6 million men 
and by October 3.2 million. Altogether over four million men were 
returned to civilian life. With all deliberate speed war time contracts 
also were liquidated and price controls and priorities were ended. 
The return to ‘normalcy’ was an abstraction meaning different 
things to different people, but its popularity was unmistakingly 
concrete. f 

Also affecting the turn from internationalism was the post war 
depression. True it was comparatively short-lived, but its effects 
were enduring. The problems of industry and agriculture and the 
demands of veterans were among the economic matters which 
concerned the American people in the early 1920s and indeed 
through the decade. American attention in the problems of Europe 
began to shift rapidly with the onset of the economic depression 
of 1920. To many the domestic problems seemed far more pressing 
than any international question. 

At the end of the First World War, the United States was 
catapulted into a position of power, for which it was unprepared, 
and found adjustment to its new role difficult. Most Americans of 
that period displayed a perennial insularity nurtured by the ideology 
of the doctrine of the two spheres. (Not even a global war divested 
them of this insularity.) President Wilson, who, at war’s end, 
envisioned a new world order, presented the nation with the proposal 
for a League of Nations and a treaty of peace. Opposed by his 
implacable foe, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the important Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
packaged proposal provided an important political issue because of 
its internationalism. To the Republican leadership there were cogent 
reasons to avoid supporting internationalism. The midterm election 
of 1918 confirmed a political trend underway since 1912 when a 
Republican majority returned to both Houses of Congress. 


15. F. L. Israel, ed., The State of the Union Messages of the Presidents 1790-1966, 
III (New York, 1967), p. 2616. 
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The bitter struggle and rejection of the League averted an inter- 
national entanglement and the election of 1920 confirmed the 
decision. To the incoming Harding Administration, the events 
appeared to be a mandate to eschew unnecessary involvement in 
Europe’s affairs. The Atlantic Ocean continued to serve as a physical 
and psychological barrier; it was, so to speak, the demarcation line 
for the new and separate sphere. Under the circumstances the 
Harding Administration was constrained in administering a world 
role. But despite the overall American inclination toward 
isolationism, the administration succeeded in avoiding outright 
policies of parochialism. 

For the United States, the question of the Greco-Turkish war 
of 1919-22 was an issue that the government faced in tandem with 
two broader Near East considerations: the Eastern Question and 
the resumption of Ottoman-American relations. In the broader 
Eastern Question the major allied European powers, and by 
association the United States, concerned themselves in the post war 
settlement with the Ottoman Empire and the dismemberment of its 
imperial territories. The nature of international diplomacy, politics 
and the military machinations that characterized that task also 
affected Ottoman-American relations and, therefore, the question 
of the Greco-Turkish war for the United States. 

Coming at a time when Americans concluded that they could 
not solve Europe’s problems if Europeans themselves would not 
do so, the United States pursued an independent course in inter- 
national matters, in the interwar years, a course often described as 
isolationism.! Yet this term may be misleading, since the United 
States moved vigorously and unabashedly in Latin America where 
competing European interests were squeezed out by aggressive 
American entrepreneurs who had the active encouragement of the 
government. On the other hand, where the United States faced 
vigorous competition, as in the Near East, it continued to proclaim 
the Open Door policy and political noninvolvement. 


16. There is substantial and continued controversy over the term ‘isolationism’ 
as a description of American policy of the period. For example, among many 
others, W. A. Williams discredits the notion of isolationism in ‘The Legend of 
Isolationism in the 1920's, Science and Society (1954), pp. 1-20; and Joan Hoff Wilson 
asserts that the term 'independent internationalism' is more descriptive of the 
character of American policy for the period. See American Business and Foreign 
Policy, 1920-1933 (Boston, 1973), p. x. 
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The thesis advanced here is that United States policy was largely 
governed by the ideology of the doctrine of the two spheres. 
Coeval with the founding of the American republic, the doctrine 
of the two spheres was a logical development that defined, as a 
general principle of international policy, the separation of the old 
world from the new. Historically, it rationalized the nation’s 
independent position and nonentanglement in European affairs. 
In essence, it served to augment America’s perception of its place 
as a republic in a hostile world. In the early twentieth century, 
for example, it rationalized the American status of associated power, 
in contrast to an allied power in World War I; it rationalized 
the rejection of the Armenian mandate; it rationalized non- 
entanglement in the Greco-Turkish war; it rationalized United 
States observer status at the Lausanne Conference of 1922-3; 
and it rationalized a separate Turco-American treaty. 

Thus according to this perspective even American participation 
in the First World War may be viewed as a temporary aberration 
from the doctrine, as witnessed by the immediate postwar period, 
in which a majority of Americans hoped to avoid European 
entanglements and concentrate on domestic matters. American 
policy in the Near East settlements and in the question of the 
Greek-Turkish war was subordinated to this ideological self- 
constraint. In essence, President Harding’s popularized ‘return to 
normalcy’ was a call for a return to the hemispheric security 
most Americans understood and evidently supported. Conceptually, 
it was a more concrete assertion of the doctrine of the two spheres. 

Although the doctrine of the two spheres was the overriding 
consideration affecting United States policy, it did not go 
unchallenged by individuals and groups that sought to place the 
United States among the great powers. Those who sought something 
beyond a moral or symbolic role for the United States in the 
international environment found no incompatibility between 
America’s traditional idealism and great power status. Those who 
rejected that role asserted the historic separation of the two spheres 
and the independent conduct of America’s foreign affairs. More 
often than not, however, American foreign policy was a curious 
blend of traditional idealism and pragmatism. 

There is no evidence to suggest that during the Greek-Turkish 
war the United States, as a matter of policy, prioritized its relation 
with either state. Indeed, it placed both Greece and Turkey within 
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the old sphere of Europe and, therefore, separated them from the 
strategic and political interests of the United States.17 Their bilateral 
relations, after Greece obtained its independence, were characteristic 
of Balkan politics and European politics. In principle, relations 
with each state were governed largely by American economic and 
humanitarian interests. Turkey attracted the interests of the 
American business community because of its great economic 
potential. Religious and educational groups were also attracted by 
the potentialities offered them in Turkey’s heterogeneous 
population. Comparatively, the Ottoman Empire was the focus of 
most of America’s economic and humanitarian interests in the 
Near East. 

Yet of the two states it was Greece that occupied a special 
place in the American mind because of its historic contributions 
to western civilization and its Christianity. But neither the special 
regard for classical Greek civilization, Greek Christianity, nor the 
preponderant economic and humanitarian interest in Turkey was 
sufficient to overcome America’s adherance to the doctrine of the 
two spheres. To be sure, events in the Near East along with the 
Greco-Turkish conflict tested the American resolve in nonentangle- 
ment. However, without American strategic and political interests 
in the conflict or region, the nature of the trilateral relation was 
relegated to the separate sphere status. A significant contrast with 
the post World War II era had indeed emerged. 


IV 


Warren G. Harding assumed the office of President in January 
1920. His selection of Charles Evans Hughes as Secretary of State 
was publicly announced on 19 February 1921. For both men their 
political relationship worked smoothly largely because the President 
abdicated foreign policy matters in favor of Hughes and he, in turn, 
often compensated for some of Harding’s presidential shortcomings. 


17. It is interesting to note that when the United States tilted toward one state, 
strain developed in the bilateral relation with the other. For example, two such 
instances occurred over the Cyprus problem which seriously affected the trilateral 
relation, In 1964 the Johnson Administration tilted in favor of Greece, provoking 
an immediate coolness in Turco-American relations. In 1974, the Nixon Administra- 
tion tilted in favor of Turkey, provoking a similar response in Greco-American 
relations. 
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In the Harding Administration Hughes displayed patience and 
pragmatism in policymaking, and enjoyed considerable freedom in 
diplomacy receiving little presidential instruction. Hughes set the 
tenor of his stewardship at the State Department when he declared 
that ‘foreign policies are not built upon abstractions; they are the 
result of practical conceptions of national interest arising from some 
immediate exigency or standing out vividly in historical perspec- 
tive’.1® Except for the Washington Conference of 1922, Hughes 
generally confined his activities to a fairly restricted area. 

As far as the new administration's policy was concerned, the 
Eastern Question and Greco-Turkish war were beyond the pale of 
any American strategic and political interest. Yet that policy grew 
increasingly difficult to follow because of the confluence of American 
economic and humanitarian stakes in the region and the principle 
of noninvolvement. American oil companies were interested in Near 
East oil. Religious and humanitarian groups were interested in the 
Greek and Armenian issues, and in the continued American 
educational presence in Turkey. The issues were linked to political 
responsibilities that the new administration was unwilling to accept 
and even sought to avoid at the Lausanne Peace Conference. 
Because of the conjugation, the conference presented a dilemma to 
the administration. It presented a dilemma not because it sought 
to involve the United States directly in European political negotia- 
tions, for that would have violated the doctrine of the two spheres, 
but because the administration sought to protect American interests 
within the constraints imposed by the doctrine. 

The public's perception of the Greco-Turkish war was a variable 
the Harding Administration quickly confronted, since American 
sentiment historically favoured the Greeks while American 
economic and humanitarian interests were largely centered in 
Turkey. For example, as early as 1914, the Ottoman ambassador 
to the United States, Ahmed Rustem, criticized United States policy 
which prohibited the sale of war vessels to Turkey while American- 
built war vessels were sold to Greece. He was equally critica] of 
the negative image of Turkey projected by the American press. 
‘Turkey has been the object of systematic attacks on the part of 
the press of the United States’, he declared, and ‘these attacks, 

18. Quoted in J. Vinson, ‘Charles Evans Hughes’, in N. A. Graebner, ed., 
An Uncertain Tradition: American Secretaries of State in the Twentieth Century 
(New York, 1961), p. 132. 
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conceived very frequently in the most outrageous language, spare 
her in none of her feelings. Her religion, her nationality, her 
customs, her past, her present are reviled. This attitude of the 
press has poisoned public opinion in the United States in regard to 
the Turkish people to such an extent that a member of that race 
is seldom thought or spoken of in this country otherwise than as 
the “unspeakable” and when Turkey, defeated and bleeding as the 
result of the Balkan War, was in need of a kind word, mockery 
and insult of the most cruel nature were poured upon her by 
almost every American paper'.1? 

American sentiment for the Greeks was rationalized as much in 
support of the legacy of ‘Greek civilization’?° as for the general 
ignorance most Americans displayed of the Turk and his Islamic 
faith. Historically, Greco-Turkish conflicts were perceived in rather 
simple terms: as the cross against the crescent. Indeed, one 
editorial boasted of the ‘great opportunity’ the Greeks had to 
attain national unity and proclaimed that for ‘the first time in 
eight or nine centuries the world will see a Hellas really new and 
truly great’.?? 

On 7 March 1920 a resolution was introduced in the Senate by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. This resolution of the Paris Peace Conference 
was designed to put on record that the Senate favored awarding 
Greece not only the twelve islands of the Aegean and the Greek 
portion of the western coast of Asia Minor, but also Northern 
Epirus. It was adopted by the Senate on 17 May 1920.22 

Recognition of the outpouring of American sentiment was cabled 
to the American-Hellenic Society's 1919 annual fete by Prime 
Minister Venizelos of Greece who lauded America's support of the 


19. Cited in H. Morgenthau, Ambassador Morgenthau's Story (New York, 1919), 
pp. 117-120. 

20. The American infatuation with Greece and ‘Greek civilization’ is as old as 
the republic and can be attributed to several factors: historically the intellectual 
link which educated Americans shared with classical Greece; the element of Greek 
Christianity which conspicuously defined all Greek conflict with the Turk on 
religious grounds; and American Philhellenism. See S. J. Raphalides, United States 
Policy Toward the Greek War of Independence, Ph.D. dissertation (Graduate 
Faculty, New School for Social Research, 1974). 

21. New York Times (26 April 1920), p. 12. See also Senate Resolution 364 
congratulating the peoples of Greece upon the reintegration of their ancient 
territories. Congressional Record, 66th Congress, 2nd session, SR 364, 59, pt. 9., 
p. 7713. 

22. Congressional Record, 66th Congress, 2nd session, SR 333, 59, pt. 5, p. 4210. 
New York Times (7 March 1920), p. 2. (17 May 1920), p. 1. 
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‘enslaved Greeks’ (of Asia Minor and Thrace). And, in charac- 
teristically diplomatic language, Venizelos played upon educated 
America’s regard for classical Greece — the American card — by 
intoning the idea that in return for America’s support ‘ancient 
Greece can indeed be proud of her greatest daughter’ .?5 

The apogee of American sentiment on behalf of the Greeks was 
reached with the burning of Smyrna on 11 September 1922, and 
the revelation of atrocities committed by the Turks against the 
largely Greek and Christian population in Asia Minor, especially 
after the retreat of the Greek forces.?* 

However, while the news media and the Philhellene religious 
groups stressed Turkish atrocities, the State Department assumed 
a more balanced assessment of the conflict in Asia Minor: 'The 
Christian world has been filled with horror at the atrocities 
committed in Anatolia, especially in connection with the burning of 
Smyrna’, observed Secretary of State Hughes, ‘while nothing can 
excuse in the slightest degree or palliate the acts of barbaric cruelty 
of the Turks, no just appraisement can be made of the situation 
which fails to take account of the incursion of the Greek army into 
Anatolia, of the war there waged, and of the terrible incidents of 
the retreat of that army, in the burning of towns, and general 
devastation and cruelties. Anatolia in war has been the scene of 
savagery' .?5 


23. New York Times (7 June 1919), p. 6. 

24. There exists a plethora of eyewitness accounts (as well as hearsay) about the 
burning of Smyrna, the looting and atrocities committed against the Greek and 
Christian population, and the ‘violation’ of American property and institutions. 
See George Horton, op. cit., pp. 126-54 and pp. 275-92. One interesting interchange 
on the subject reportedly took place between James Cannon, Jr. a southern 
Methodist Episcopal bishop and Secretary of State Hughes: ‘I endeavored to impress 
Secretary Hughes with the urgency of the need for prompt, definite, and effective 
action owing to the critical conditions existing, especially in Asiatic Turkey, where 
the Turks were ruthlessly slaughtering Greeks and Armenians, combatants and 
noncombatants, children and old people. Secretary Hughes read the resolution 
[of a memorial of his church] and called my attention to what he considered to 
be the extreme language used, asking what was-meant by the words “whatever steps 
may be necessary". I replied that it meant exactly what it said. "But", said 
Secretary Hughes, “that could mean war". I replied, “Certainly it could, if the 
Turks thought the United States government was not in earnest in commanding 
that they cease committing atrocities; but if war is necessary, the resolutions clearly 
contemplate war".' J. Cannon, Jr., Bishop Cannon's Own Story: Life As I Have 
Seen It, edited by R. L. Watson, (Durham, Duke University Press, 1955), p. 226. 

25. Foreign Relations, 1922, Il, pp. 947-8. 
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The Harding Administration received numerous importunings 
from groups which advocated that the government take whatever 
steps were necessary to prevent the carnage in Smyrna and Asia 
Minor.?° On 4 October 1922 a White House spokesman complained 
that the government was unfairly criticized for its aloofness.?7 
The President and his cabinet met on 10 October and discussed the 
situation in Asia Minor.?? Despite the importunings, the adminis- 
tration reaffirmed the noninvolvement policy of the United States. 
‘It is not consistent with American policy’, noted Harding, ‘to call 
our armed forces to minister to all the troubled spots of the world’.?° 
Senator Lodge, an avowed Philhellene, typified the ambivalence 
over the question when he suggested that if the President referred 
the issue to Congress ‘there would be a declaration of war’ which, 
he was confident, the people of the United States did not want. 
‘Our duty’, concluded Lodge, ‘is to stand behind the President. 
I believe the United States can render the best service by acting 
with entire independence'.?? 

In response to the interest group sentiment over the question 
the State Department decided to send a delegation of observers 
to the Lausanne Conference in order to state the American position 
and to protect its interests.?! With only observer status, the United 
States joined the principal allied powers, Great Britain, France and 


26. New York Times (1 October 1922), p. 1. Bishop James Cannon, Jr. a 
representative of American church and relief organizations, made no secret of his 
Turcophobic views. He sent the following cable to Secretary of State Hughes: “You 
will recall that the American church bodies urged the State Department in July 
[1922] to take whatever steps were necessary to protect the Eastern Christians. A 
prompt, definite American demand, supported if necessary by the American naval 
units present, would probably have prevented, certainly greatly minimized the 
Smyrna fires and massacres'. For an account of Cannon's efforts behind the cause 
of American intervention in Turkey see V. Dabney, Dry Messiah: The Life of 
Bishop Cannon (New York, 1949). A similar problem confronted the administration 
over United States participation in a proposed inquiry into the atrocities committed 
against Armenians. Harding notified Hughes: ‘Frankly, I very much hesitate to 
hold aloof from a participation which makes such a strong appeal to a very large 
portion of our American citizenship’. Foreign Relations, 1922, II, p. 922. 

27. New York Times (4 October 1922), p. 1. 

28. New York Times (11 October 1922), p. 3. 

29. Foreign Relations, 1922, II, p. 922. 

30. New York Times (12 October 1922), p. 3. 

31. The delegation was headed by Richard Washburn Child, Ambassador to 
Italy, Admiral Mark L. Bristol, American High Commissioner to Turkey, Joseph 
C. Grew, Copley Amory, F. Lammot Berlin, Harry G. Dwight, Lewis G. Heck, 
and Julian Gillespie. Foreign Relations, 1I, p. 899. See also J. C. Grew, Turbulent 
Era, 1 (Boston, 1952), p. 484. 
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Italy, and the other participant states, Greece, Turkey, Romania, 
Yugoslavia and Japan at Lausanne. 

The administration’s decision to send a delegation of observers 
to the conference was prophylactic. Except for humanitarian aid, 
that is, several destroyers which were dispatched to Constantinople, 
in September 1922, to assist in evacuating Greek refugees primarily 
women and children, the administration was not prepared to alter 
its policy. Therefore, the United States resisted the clamour from 
missionary and private Near East relief groups that urged it to 
assume a greater responsibility in the region. This response 
provoked controversy. In the political discourse, its detractors 
saw little efficacy in observer status. The activists advocated an 
active role for the United States with full participation in the 
deliberations as the only means to ensure the protection of American 
interests in Asia Minor and the Near East. —— 

Former Ambassador to Greece Henry Morgenthau was a leading 
spokesman for the activist faction. He believed the United States 
should exercise greater ‘influence in European councils’. That could 
be achieved with a ‘radical change in our national psychology’, 
and a ‘change of policy in Washington’. ‘I do believe that unless 
we intervene by sending more than a mere observer to the 
Lausanne conference’, Morgenthau prophesied, ‘another World 
War is imminent .?? There was strong support also among religious 
and humanitarian groups.?? For example, Everett P. Wheeler of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
enthusiastically endorsed Morgenthau's prescription.?* Commer- 
cial interests too supported full participation of the United States 
in concluding any new economic arrangements at Lausanne. This 


32. New York Times (12 November 1922), IX, p. 6. 

33. The trustees of the New York based Church Peace Union petitioned 
Secretary of State Hughes to send authorized representatives to the Lausanne 
Conference with power to assume for the United States its full share of responsibility 
in cooperation with other nations ‘for the just solution of the Near East problems’. 
New York Times (16 December 1922), p. 2. Similar sentiments were expressed 
by the Rev. Malcolm McLeod of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas in New 
York, and Bishop William Manning of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
New York Times (13 November 1922), p. 2. 

34. ‘If the [Harding] Administration were to do what I am urging, I am convinced 
that the whole country would arise to support it and the Turks would yield to our 
superior force. It would prevent war, as Mr. Morgenthau showed. . . .”. New York 
Times (16 November 1922), p. 18. 
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was especially true of the American oil consortium’s interest in 
Near East oil.35 

On the other hand, the New York Times supported the 
administration's decision to send ‘official observers’ to the 
conference. ‘While not as comprehensive in its scope as was the 
invitation’, the Times editorialized, ‘it is nevertheless broad enough 
to cover all the matters in which the voice of America ought to 
be heard'.35 Senator Lodge also supported the administration’s 
decision. He described observer status as ‘helpfulness but not 
entanglement'.?7 When Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 
addressed the Press Club of Chicago, he boldly declared: ‘Tell 
England and France you shall find no sympathy or succor in this 
quarter of the globe’.3* 

Thus, for the administration, the policy dilemma was reduced 
to the question: How can the American humanitarian and economic 
stake in the Near East be protected without assuming correlative 
political or military responsibilities? In formulating the State 
Department's policy, Hughes believed it was ‘neither natural nor 
desirable' for the United States to participate in the peace conference 
or become involved in ‘policies and aims’ that the United States 
did not share with the European powers. On the other hand, he 
considered it critical that the United States government ‘be 
constantly in command of adequate information for the protection 
of American interests'.?? 

Those interests which concerned the United States directly 
Hughes listed as (1) capitulations; (2) protection of American 
educational, philanthropic and religious institutions; (3) protection 
of American commercial interests; (4) claims and damages; 
(5) protection of minorities; (6) freedom of the Straits; (7) inter- 
national financial control; and (8) archeological research.*? The 
delegation faced its greatest task when it advocated those issues 
concerned with specific rights of American citizens — guarantees 
for educational and religious institutions, and capitulations — and 


35. See J. A. DeNovo, op. cit., pp. 167-209. 

36. (20 November 1922), p. 16. As the deliberations proceeded at Lausanne, 
the editorial policy was modified and called for a stronger voice on the part of the 
United States. 

37. New York Times (31 October 1922), p. 1. 

38. New York Times (1 October 1922), p. 2. 

39. Foreign Relations, 1922, II, pp. 887-8. 

40. Ibid. 
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those strongly identified with American idealism: the fundamental 
principles of justice and human rights — notably the protection 
of Greek and other minorities in Turkey.*! 

Unlike the European powers, the administration’s strategy was 
free from a shared perception of threat. It sought to maintain the 
integrity of the American position ‘as an independent power’ 
unconcerned in its deliberations with the rivalries of other nations, 
and to forfeit no point of advantage, to ensure that there be ‘no 
influence lost, no injurious commitments made’. When it was 
diplomatically suitable, the United States would conclude a separate 
accord with Turkey.^?? Approximately one month after the 
Europeans concluded the Lausanne agreement, a Turco-American 
treaty of amity and commerce was signed on 6 August 1923. 
The accord authorized by the State Department required nearly 
three months of bilateral negotiations. However, for reasons beyond 
the scope of this paper, the resumption of diplomatic relations 
under the treaty were not immediately realized. 


V 


Since the United States had achieved its desiderata through the 
Greco-Turkish war and the conference of Lausanne, which ended 
the conflict, we turn our attention briefly to the unidimensional 
purpose of American policy. ‘Policy is purposeful behavior’, writes 
a former director of the State Department’s Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, ‘something specific is to be achieved by making 
certain maneuvers and sacrifices'.*? This raises several questions, 
of course, that are pertinent in concluding the thesis of the paper: 
What was the purposeful behavior of the United States in the 
question of the Greco-Turkish war? What specifically was achieved 
by that behavior? What maneuvers did the United States engage 
in or sacrifices did it endure in order to achieve the gains? 

First, the United States purposely avoided involvement in the 
Greco-Turkish war because it did not define any American strategic 
or political interest in the conflict that justified involvement. 


41. J. A. DeNovo, op. cit., p. 140. 

42. Foreign Relations, 1922, IT, p. 888. 

43. L. H. Gelb, ‘Muskie and Brzezinski: The Struggle Over Foreign Policy’, in 
New York Times Magazine, 6 (20 July 1980), p. 35. 
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Second, the United States reaffirmed the doctrine of the two 
spheres as a general principle of international policy. And, in a 
period of time, when the forces of internationalism paradoxically 
generated isolationism, the Harding Administration pursued a 
relatively pragmatic Near East policy under the watchful eye of 
Congress. 

Third, the government ideologically subordinated the question 
of the Greco-Turkish war to the old sphere of Europe. The 
administration’s consistent disclamation of any strategic or political 
interest in the region coalesced domestic support for its policy. 
It publicized and balanced its concerns in the conflict with the 
broader problems of the region. It extended support to American 
economic interests by championing the principle of the Open Door. 
It expressed American idealism by extending sympathy and 
humanitarian assistance to the Greeks and other minorities in the 
Ottoman Empire. Finally, it provided diplomatic influence in their 
behalf. These maneuvers assuaged interest group pressures. 

In one sense, the United States did sacrifice playing the greater 
role in shaping the future world. Perhaps we may postulate that 
it.also sacrificed a correlative role in shaping a trilateral relation 
with Greece and Turkey devoid of dependent statuses. However, 
given the historical setting of the interwar period, the United States 
responded to the question of the Greco-Turkish war in a fashion 
compatible with its domestic priorities and its ideological perspective 
of its place in the world. 
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